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INTRODUCTION 


A few words may serve to explain the scope of this 
volume. The subjects submitted for discussion to the 
Pan- -Anglican Congress were grouped under seven sections, 
of which two, viz. “The Church’s Work among Non- 
Christian Peoples” and “The Church’s Missions in Christen- 
dom”, are particularly concerned with the Mission work 
of the Church, and are so closely conjoined that one is 
inclined to ask, Where is the dividing line to be drawn 
between Christendom and Non-Christian peoples? the 
fact being that there can be no dividing line—they 
permeate each other. As Bishop Montgomery in his pre- 
liminary paper, introductory to this section, pertinently 
asks, “ Has there ever really been a Christian nation? Do 
we ever expect to see one?” We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to find in the volume before us (Section E) as wide 
a geographical range as the British race has overspread, 
and countries such as India, China, and Japan included in 
the purview of Missions in Christendom. 

So intimately connected are Sections D and E that on 
Thursday, June 18, the evening meeting in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was held conjointly by the two sections, and 
our readers are referred to the report published by Sec- 
tion D for an account of this meeting. : 

The Congress entered upon its labours on Tuesday, 
June 16, with the consideration, in this section, of ‘The 
Church’s Work among ‘ White Settlers’”, and the follow- 
ing day of “The Church’s Work amongst those temporarily 
residing Abroad, as Officials, Planters, Soldiers, Sailors, &c.” 
Thursday and Friday were given up to various “Race 
Problems” as they present themselves in different coun- 
tries. Saturday morning was devoted to the discussion 
of plans for furthering the work of the Church among the 
aborigines in countries now occupied by us. On Monday, 
June 22, the morning session had for its subject, “Church 
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Work amongst the Jews,” and the afternoon session that 
of “Church Work amongst Coloured and Indentured 
Labourers.” 

The range of subjects considered by the Congress gener- 
ally was so varied that it drew from 7he Times, in a leading 
article of June 19, the remark: “ There seems to be little 
which the Anglican Communion considers to be outside 
the limits of its purview.” The same thought finds expres- 
sion in the recently published Encyclical. In that letter 
the Bishops say, “The programme of the Congress was 
enough to show the eagerness of this spirit of service in 
claiming for its own all spheres of useful work... There 
was no faintnesss of heart in facing great questions, and no 
narrowness of mind in dealing with them. The genuine 
wish to work together swept away all thoughts of partisan- 
ship, and brought instead the reality of mutual understand- 
ing. Minds and hearts were lifted up on high, and as from 
the Mount of God men saw visions of service.” (Encycl. 
Detter, po 27.) 

Yes! “The spirit of service is awake.” This was obvious 
to any one attending the meetings of Congress. It was 
hardly possible to pass from any meeting without feeling 
impelled to ask the pointed question, “ Lord, what wouldst 
Thou have me to do?” 

The call had unmistakably gone forth for personal 
service. This was well brought out by the Bishop of 
Durham, who, when speaking at the combined meeting of 
sections on Tuesday afternoon, June 23, in the Albert 
Hall, said, “ Day by day the Church of Christ, represented 
by the Anglican Communion, had been speaking to them 
and showing them infinite opportunities for the service of 
the world. Whatever their character, whatever their apti- 
tudes, whatever their means, their position, their time of 
life, the Church had given them abundantly her call to find 
work and to do it in the Master’s name. The Congress 
was ending—ending only that its issues might begin.” 

This, surely, is the right view to take. We have heard 
it asked, “Has the Congress been a success?” That 
depends very largely upon ourselves, and upon the answer 
we return to the questions which have been raised. 
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The Congress should send us on our knees, in deep 
humiliation for the little we have done in the past for 
spreading the knowledge of Christ, and with an earnest 
resolve to listen for the voice of the Master, ever holding 
ourselves in readiness to obey His call. Thus, and thus 
only, will Mission work take its proper place in our 
thoughts as the primary duty of the Church, and we may 
win for ourselves the blessed privilege of being fellow 
workers with God in hastening the coming of the day of 
Christ, when “the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 
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THE CHURCH'S MISSIONS 
IN CHRISTENDOM 


SPEECHES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE CHURCH AT WORK AMONG 
SEALER RS 


Hoare Memoria Haiti. Turspay Morninc, JUNE 16 


The Hoare Memorial Hall of Church House was full to over- 
flowing at the opening of the business of Section E on Tuesday 
morning. ‘The ARCHBISHOP OF Toronto presided; and, in 
addition to the speakers, was supported by Canon Walpole 
(Chairman of the Sectional Committee), the Rev. R. T. Gardner 
(Secretary), and several bishops and other dignitaries. The 
Archbishop of Brisbane conducted the opening devotional 
service. 

The subject for consideration was ‘‘The Church at Work 
among Settlers on Prairie, Foothill, and Mountain in America.” 
Two main questions were placed before the meeting, namely : 
‘‘(1) If a diocese be in sore need of clerical and financial support, 
to what extent is the Church situate in regions other than the 
country or province to which such diocese belongs responsible 
for supplying that need? (2) Is the ‘short service system’, 
whereby clergy are lent for a term of years by one diocese to 
another in greater need, to be commended ?” 


The first appointed speaker was the RicHr Rev. W. 
LawrENCE, D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts, North America. 
He observed that the white settlers in the United States were 
from 1,000 to 3,000 miles from his diocese; another bishop 
would speak from practical experiences. His object was to 
state a few conclusions drawn from a knowledge of the Church 
and social conditions. ‘The white settlers and missionaries of 
the United States, as elsewhere, were usually lonely and widely 
distributed. They, therefore, needed to feel in the first place, 
and to feel definitely, strong support from the base of moral and 
financial supply. Missionaries and white settlers wanted to keep 
in close touch with the whole Church, and the whole Church with 
them. The way in which it was accomplished in the United 
States was perhaps different to what was done in other parts of 
the world. Their Church gave the required support by being 
the base of supply herself. They had no missionary societies but 
the Church; and every baptized member of the Church was. 
a member of the society. By the General Convention held 
each year an executive committee is appointed, consisting of 
fifteen bishops, fifteen presbyters, and fifteen laymen, drawn 
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from all parts of the country. They meet every month and re- 
present the Church, and are in continual touch with the 
missionary bishops and their work. They look to the Church 
through her representatives with confidence for support. The 
Church was, therefore, feeling her responsibilities, and worked in 
the foothills and the mountains of his part of the world. 
(Applause.) The next conclusion they had learnt by experience 
was that the essential element in reaching white settlers was strong, 
intelligent, and spiritual leadership. The work could not be 
done without strong men. It was hopeless to send out men who 
had failed elsewhere. At the outset only the best men should 
be sent. It was not wise to send out a presbyter to represent 
the Church. Experience had taught them that though the field 
was tens of thousands of square miles in area, the first thing to 
do was to send out a strong, high-minded spiritual leader as 
a bishop. The settlers liked a bishop better than clergy without 
the bishop, for he brought to the people a sense that the Church 
had come to stay. (Applause.) The next conclusion was that 
the bishop and clergy must be in full sympathy with the people, 
with their independence, their enterprise, and their freedom from 
tradition. The Baptists and Methodists gained the field thus two 
or three generations ago. Their itinerant ministers were many 
of them real leaders. The presiding bishop of the Church in: 
the United States was so young that at the time of his election 
he had to wait for his consecration. He then went out into the 
West, into a region many times larger than England, erected a 
one-roomed hut, and lived there alone with his cat (laughter), and 
travelled and worked among the people. It was such men that 
did the most satisfactory work among the white settlers. Hitherto 
the clergy, he thought, had gone to the white settlers with too rigid 
a Prayer Book. He believed in the educational influence of the: 
Prayer Book ; but in order that it might be educational it must 
be so presented that the people would come within its reach. 
Care should be taken also to encourage education through such 
literature as the people would read. The literature must be real, 
simple, and in the language of the people. Then, again, it was 
important to educate the young through Church schools. Every 
one who worked among the white people realized the need of a 
better system of transfer and the value of introductory letters. In 
his diocese there were thousands of English-born mill operatives, 
but he would guarantee to say that not one in ten went to the 
country with a letter from his vicar or the clergy of his old parish 
at home. There was needed a more thorough system of over- 
sight whereby every rector, vicar, or pastor might, as far as 
possible, know where his. people went. Among the Baptists 
and Methodists of Massachusetts there were thousands of com- 
municants of the Church of England who had become attached 
to these denominations as they came from the old country ; and 
having become once attached to these other bodies it was very 
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hard for them to break the connexion ever to go back to the 
mother Church. Unless the Anglican Church adopted a better 
plan of introducing people who crossed to other countries, there 
would continue to be a leakage of the members of the Church of 
England. His lordship mentioned that he encouraged young 
clergy from the East to go West for a few years, believing the 
experience thus acquired was good for them and good for the 
West. The large majority left his diocese after ordination with 
his Godspeed to take up work in other dioceses in the West and 
elsewhere. Some never returned; others in a few years came 
back the stronger for the experience. (Applause.) 

The presence of the presiding bishop of the Church in the 
United States was at this stage announced. The audience, re- 
membering the reference to him in the last speech and his great 
work as a missionary bishop, gave him an enthusiastic greeting. 


The Ricut Rey. F. S. Spatpinc, D.D., the Missionary Bishop 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, remarked: The white settler to-day, in 
the part of the world with which I am familiar, is in search of 
fertile land. If he can be assured that good land will be given. 
him on favourable terms, he will overlook everything else. Not 
only will he leave his native land, but he will unhesitatingly 
abandon his religion for a non-religious life, or even adopt a new 
religion. Among emigration societies during the last sixty years 
none has been more successful than the ‘‘Church of the Latter 
Day Saints”, popularly called “The Mormon Church”. It has 
located in the United States, Canada, and Mexico probably 
200,000 settlers since 1830. Between 40,000 and 50,000 of these 
white settlers have come from the British Isles, and many of them 
were members of the Church of England. To men living in 
countries where the land is owned by an aristocracy, the prospect 
of possessing it themselves has a peculiar fascination; and when 
more acres are offered than their landlord himself owns, the 
attraction can hardly be resisted. The early Mormon emigrants 
had some respect for the established Churches of their native 
lands, but the second generation are loyal Mormons. The point 
I wish to impress on you is this. The bread-and-butter question 
is the supreme one with the settlers the Mormon is bringing to 
the United States and Canada and Mexico. So true is this that 
men and women baptized in the Church of England renounce 
their faith and accept the teaching of the Mormon prophet 
Joseph Smith, junior. Indeed, when they find that it is good 
business to be good Mormons they not only believe the whole 
Mormon faith but they become teachers of it to others; and new 
comers to-day are made into “ Latter Day Saints” in short order. 
We in Utah often feel that it would have been easier for you to 
have made these English folk strong in the Christian faith in 
England than it is for us to reconvert them to Christianity after 
they have become Mormons. The Rey. A. C. Hoggins, writing 
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about conditions in New Zealand, states that early Church colonies 
to that island were not successful. In the United States, on the 
contrary, the character of the first settlers has been all-important 
in determining the social, religious, and moral standards of the 
civilization which has grown up. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Ohio, Maryland, and other States, are what they are 
to-day because of the kind of people who settled them two 
hundred and more years ago. In the West even in a short time 
we can see the same effect. The Greeley colony in Colorado 
and the Redlands colony in California are illustrations of carefully 
selected groups of colonists producing even in a few years com- 
munities of unusually high intelligence and good morals. The 
emigration of the future is likely to be greater than that of the 
past. The old world is growing poorer and more overcrowded. 
The new worlds have plenty of room and unlimited opportunity. 
We have been told by the Bishop of the Falkland Islands that 
South America is stillan empty continent. The national irrigation 
work in the arid West is making available millions of acres of 
most fertile land. The Canadian West will support hundreds of 
thousands, and it is surely the duty of the Church to do for those 
who are westward bound as much as the Mormon, for example, is 
prepared to do for his converts. The missionaries of this false 
‘religion, and there are two thousand of them at work outside 
Utah, offer in the name of their Church to advance, at low rates 
of interest, the cost of transportation to the new world; to put the 
convert in immediate possession of from 40 to 160 acres of good 
land, and wait for payment until the colonist can pay for his land 
from the wealth which it produces for him. He is offered credit 
at the stores, controlled by Mormon authorities, for agricultural 
implements and seed. As a result he becomes a good tithe-paying 
member of the Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints, 
which has a membership of 350,000. 

Why is it that this most important mattef of emigration is left 
so largely to unscrupulous land companies, purely commercial 
steamship companies, or fanatical religious sects? Is there not 
danger of the older countries thinking of the new world as a con- 
venienient dumping-ground for their surplus tenth? This question 
of Church work among white settlers beyond. the sea is more 
a question of the kind of people you send us than a question 
of what we do for them after they have come. Ought not the 
Church in England and in the centres of population in the 
United States and the British colonies to organize agencies where- 
by worthy families desiring to emigrate can be found and helped, 
and because of that help be made to feel that they owe to the 
Church and her Master the service of good citizenship and 
religious interest in their new homes? We are trying, in the 
United States, to-do what we can for the vast number the old 
world is sending us. Last year 1,285,771 came, of whom 337,573 
could neither read nor write. The value of property each 
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brought with him was twenty dollars. Can you not understand 
that we would look forward to the future with more confidence 
if we were sure you who send them were giving some thought 
of helping us and not the most of your thought to relieving your- 
selves ? 


The Rev. W. H. Vance, B.A., Deputation in England of the 
Diocese of Yukon, Canada, said: The great problem of the Church 
in Canada to-day is that of adequately ministering to her immi- 
grants. Seven years ago the population of Canada was 5,300,000. 
Since then 1,000,000 immigrants have become citizens of the 
Dominion. Immigrants into Canada, therefore, represent an 
annual influx of 5 per cent. of the total population, and con- 
stitute probably the largest proportionate increase of any country 
in the world to-day. For instance, when the United States re- 
ceived 300,000 immigrants per year there was a resident popu- 
lation of 40,000,000 to care for them. The Church of England 
in Canada had a membership of 600,000 seven years ago. She 
is practically without endowment, and her members must pay for 
everything in connexion with the ministrations of the Church. 
I believe the Church has a message for all, but she has a special 
duty to those who own allegiance to her faith, and the claims 
upon the Church of England are steadily increasing with the 
changing character of the immigrants. Seven years ago British 
immigration was barely 25 per cent. of the total. It is now almost 
60 per cent. The situation in brief is: the Church in Canada, 
though she is active and conscious of her privileges and responsi- 
bility, is weak numerically, and therefore unable at the present 
time to adequately discharge the increasing claims upon her 
attention. The unlooked-for increase in immigration affects every 
part of the Church. The situation is serious even in the older 
sections, where large centres form bases for Church extension ; 
but the situation is critical in the West, where thousands of miles 
of railways are in the course of building, hundreds of towns are 
springing up in all directions, and virgin soil is being broken 
to the extent of 1,000,000 acres a year. The importance of 
reaching these people with the Church’s ministrations can hardly 
be overestimated. It is of vital importance to the individual 
settlers. They are away from home, their friends and social 
restraint; they are engaged in the strenuous struggle of a new 
start; their home comforts are few; they work hard and their 
whole conditions of life are not conducive to a proper discharge 
of their religious duties; and it may be taken for granted that 
unless the Church follows them at once wherever they go, it will 
be very difficult indeed to reclaim them after a lapse of even 
a few months. It is important also to the country. In Canada 
we are engaged in one of the greatest and noblest tasks which 
fall to the lot of human beings, namely : the building-up of the 
nation for righteousness and for God. The cry of the average 
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Canadian in the past has been “Canada for Canadians”; the 
cry of many at the present time is “Canadians for Canada”. 
On every hand there are evidences of growth. From a com- 
mercial and industrial standpoint an immediate future is assured 
us, but our permanent success depends upon true growth, and 
true growth is not determined by increase in railway mileage 
or larger acreage under cultivation, but in the proper develop- 
ment in the character of her citizens. Again, this work stands in 
vital relationship to the future of the Church throughout the 
world. If Canada takes her natural position among the great 
nations of the world, her giving power for the extension of the 
Church will be correspondingly great. We may safely assume, 
I submit, that the Anglo-Saxon race must be depended upon for 
the evangelization of the world,and if we consider England as 
the centre of the Anglo-Saxon race, we see that Canada is from 
3,000 to 6,000 miles nearer the great heathen nations of the East 
than England ; therefore, if we make Canada strong for God and 
His Church, we are pushing out our fortifications a distance of 
3,000 to 6,000 miles nearer the strongholds of superstition and 
heathenism. In reaching these immigrants we have several 
handicaps with which to contend. For one thing, there is a great 
leakage in members, because we have no adequate means of 
following a member of the Church in England or Eastern Canada 
until he is brought into touch with some Church in his new place 
of settlement. This is especially a drawback to us, because as 
a rule our special weakness lies in the country districts. 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge does an 
admirable work in sending out chaplains on emigrant ships and 
recommending Church members to responsible men in certain 
towns and cities, and though this work is subject to great limi- 
tations it might easily become the nucleus of a much more 
thorough system. Instead of having hundreds of agents as at 
present, I feel very strongly it would be far better to have one 
agent in each large distributing centre who could give a great 
deal more time and thought to thé work than is possible in the 
case of the ordinary parochial clergyman. I find that the average 
emigrant knows that he is going to Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
or Vancouver, but further than this his ideas are very vague. 
On arrival in one of these centres he determines upon his future 
course. If he could be put into touch with an agent there he 
would in turn be passed on or followed up until placed in definite 
touch with some parish. The average churchman seems to 
hesitate to present a letter, and my experience is that a letter 
following a man is very much more effective than one sent with 
him. We also suffer because the Anglican Communion has been 
singularly weak in her development of lay assistance in the work 
of the Church. Our laymen have grown to lock upon the clergy 
as solely responsible for the whole ministrations of the Church, 
Thus we find that where you have ten members of some other 
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Communion a service will be held regularly, but there may be 
roo members of the Church of England and in the absence of 
a fully-ordained clergyman a service would never be dreamed of. 
It is always necessary for us therefore to completely cover the 
field with clergymen, and with the present dearth of candidates 
for the ministry and lack of funds this is impossible. The cate- 
chist movement is an exception to this, and its permanent success 
will be watched with keen interest. In Canada we find also that 
the English immigrant coming from an endowed Church has not 
been taught to give a reasonable proportion of his earnings to the 
support of the Church. JI admit that for the first few months or, 
it may be, even for the first two or three years, he may not be 
able to give much. The important point, however, is that he 
lacks education in giving. The consequence is that our congre- 
gations seem slower in the development of self-support than do 
the congregations of other Communions. These three things, 
added to our comparative weakness in numbers, affect our pro- 
gress at a very vital point. Success in a new field depends in 
a very large degree on being there first. It is largely a question 
of occupation. No one in Canada, I presume, has any desire for 
the establishment of a State Church ; but the true Church ought 
to be a State Church in so far as it takes a true share in the 
development of a country and becomes an integral part of the 
early life of the people. It is a common experience in Norih- 
West Canada that the community builds the first church, but 
the Communion is called upon to build the second. That is, 
if a representative of the Church enters any new district he will 
find Church-people, Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and even 
Roman Catholics ready to assist in the erection of a Church 
where all may join in the worship of God; but if one goes in 
a year after, this joint effort has been put forth on behalf of some 
other Communion, and one has to rely upon the liberality of his 
own people for building and maintenance. In the sub-title of the 
subject for discussion this morning two questions are asked: 
(x) as to the responsibility of the older sections of the Church for 
the advancement of the work in new districts; and (2) as to the 
practicability of the short-service system, whereby clergy may be 
loaned for a term of years by one diocese to another in greater 
need. In answer to these two questions I should like to say that 
the responsibility of England, which is that evidently suggested in 
the question, towards the work among the immigrants in Canada 
seems to be a very definite one. We are the daughter Church, 
.and may therefore reasonably appeal to the mother Church. We 
cannot adequately meet the demands upon us in men and means, 
and may therefore appeal on the grounds of simple brotherhood ; 
and in the third place, the people for whom we appeal are the 
sons and daughters of Britain who have come to us for the 
peculiar material advantages which a young country offers. The 
system of short loans of clergy can hardly be looked upon as 
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a satisfactory solution for manning the mission fields. By the 
time a man has mastered local conditions and needs and is in 
a position to be really useful, it would be necessary for him to 
return, so that the service of loaned men would be one of con- 
stant apprenticeship. I believe that every pound sent to Canada 
should be considered by the Canadian Church as a loan to be 
passed on with interest to the work among the heathen ; but we 
need men to give themselves outright, that having mastered the 
details of their peculiar work they may serve a reasonable number 
of years in the community of their adoption. 


The Rev. L. Norman Tucker, M.A., D.C.L., General Secre. 
tary of the Church of England Missionary Society in Canada 
said: In speaking on this wide subject I must begin by elimi- 
nating the mountain regions, because the work there is normal. 
In such regions settlements are limited in number; men live 
close together and receive regular wages, so that they can easily 
combine to attend services, build their churches, and support their 
clergy, and rapidly grow into self-supporting congregations. All 
that is needed there is a reasonable supply of men and of money 
to provide each community, for a few years, with the ministrations 
of religion. Men specially qualified to deal with miners may be 
needed; but the problem, though important, is comparatively 
easy of solution. 

On the prairies and the foothills, however, the work at the 
present time is altogether abnormal. Imagine a country of almost 
unlimited extent—1,o00 miles from Winnipeg to Calgary, and 
300 miles from the boundary to the Saskatchewan, or an area of 
300,000 square miles, i.e. many times the size of the British Islands. 
And in that vast region there is no obstruction in the way of the 
widest dissemination of settlements ; no mountains, no forests, no 
impassable rivers. Settlers may go any distance and in any 
direction and take up their homesteads. And the country has 
been surveyed in sections or blocks a mile square, and each 
alternate section is the property of some corporation, and can 
only be secured at a high price. This has driven the settlers still 
farther afield. The genius of our people too, so intensely in- 
dividualistic, has tended toward dissemination rather than con- 
centration. Anglo-Saxons do not go in flocks, under leaders, 
like Doukhobors or Gallicians. Each man or family goes off 
on its own account. And the unhappy divisions of Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity have left only every fourth or fifth man as the 
special care of the Church. The results have been far-flung and 
exceedingly attenuated settlements. Members of the Church are 
few, widely scattered, and unable to combine for any common 
purpose. And the work of the missionary consists in driving 
enormous distances and in ministering to solitary individuals, 
families, or tiny settlements ; the most laborious, and, to outward 
appearance, the least effective kind of work. 
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And these physical difficulties are greatly accentuated by 
financial ones. Many of the settlers have no capital, and, 
whether they have or not, they have to face the bare prairie. 
They have no house for their families, no barn for their crops, 
no stable for their cattle. However poor and inadequate these 
things may be, they nevertheless cost a great deal of money. 
The first summer must be spent in breaking the ground. The 
first harvest can only be reaped at the end of eighteen months, 
and during that interval the settler must live on his capital or his 
credit. It is easily seen that too much must not be expected of 
him by way of the support of the Church, and if he is neglected 
at the outset he is lost to the Church. His money goes into the . 
building of dissenting churches; he attends their services; his 
children attend their Sunday school. And when, late in the day, 
the Church appears on the scene she comes as an intruder and 
a disturber of the peace and harmony of the community. Her 
work is not only difficult, it is also invidious in the highest 
degree. The result is that large numbers of men must be sent out 
and large sums of money contributed if the work is to be com- 
passed with any degree of efficiency. Fifty new men, at least, 
are needed every year; and to support them £5,000. If the 
developments were normal, however rapid they might be, the 
Canadian Church could be relied on to keep pace with them. 
The numbers now pouring into the country, 250,000 per annum, 
call for outside help; and the fact that nearly one-half of these 
are from the British Islands brings a great responsibility directly 
home to the Church in the motherland. This it is that makes the 
action of the Church Missionary Society at this crisis, in with- 
drawing its grants from its Indian work in Canada, so untimely 
and threatens that work with serious loss if not with irreparable 
disaster. 

Now, what plans should be devised to meet this emergency? I 
say, by all means try any plan that is likely to produce results. 
“At such a time as this it is not meet that every nice offence 
should hear his comment.” The community plan is being tried 
in Qu’Appelle, and possibly elsewhere. The advantage of this 
plan is that it is economical, and that it is likely to secure the 
services of earnest men who would renew their zeal and strength 
by sharing the life of their brethren. It is not, however, in keep- 
ing with the genius of the Canadian people, and the fact that the 
centre of gravity of the workers is in the community in which they 
live and not in the communities in which they work will tend still 
further to make them exotics. In my humble judgement, the work 
of communities will be but superficial and temporary. It is also 
attempted to loan men from one diocese to another to meet the 
most pressing needs. Such a plan may indeed help to occupy. . 
the ground ; but it can only be an emergency plan. Men cannot, 
in the nature of things, do their best work if their hearts and hopes 
are elsewhere. A few years of such work cdn only enable them 
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to grasp the problem without solving it and to make mistakes 
without repairing them. The Saskatchewan plan is now very 
prominently before the world. It has much to commend it as 
an emergency plan; as a permanent agency it has many ele- 
ments of weakness and danger. It can only mark the transition 
stage in the problem. Care must be taken that it does not 
inflict a lasting injury on thé Church. In God’s name, I say, 
let any plan be tried that promises any kind or measure of 
success. I am truly thankful that there is initiative enough 
and courage enough to devise and adopt such plans. But, in 
my humble judgement, the best plan of all is the plan approved 
by ages of experience, an adaptation of the old parochial system 
to the special needs of the West; wherein multitudes of young 
* men will hear the call of God to work in this special field and 
will without reserve consecrate their lives to it; who will go out 
first of all as single men and, in due time, reinforce their personal 
influence by that of their family life ; who will grow up with the 
young communities of the new land and work their principles and 
their very lives into the warp and the woof of these communities ; 
and do for Canada what the mother Church once did for the 
motherland. 

The field and the work are well worthy of the effort. A British 
subject to-day, in the midst of the British empire, surrounded by 
British institutions, with a thousand years of civilization and 
Christianity behind him, is in a position of very great influence. 
For he has it in his power, not only to lead a godly life himself, 
but also to place on the young communities in which he lives the 
stamp of truth and righteousness which may not be effaced for 
many generations. And those communities will impart inevitably 
their character and influence to the nation of which they are a 
part. And this is, in the widest sense, a world-wide work. For 
the nation, so moulded and fashioned, with a population of 
6,000,000 to-day and of 60,000,000 at the end of the century, 
will become one of the most powerful agencies for the spread 
of truth and righteousness, of civilization and Christianity, among 
all the sons of men. 


The CuairMan introduced the presiding bishop of the Church 
of England in the United States. 

BisHop TuTre, of Missouri, who was received with applause, 
said he came from a field, where younger men were active, to which 
under God’s providence he was called to work forty years ago. 
One of his successors in the field they had just heard in the speech 
of the Bishop of Salt Lake City, Utah. The great work of their 
Church among pioneers and among settlers, and upon the border, 
was the presentation of the fullness and roundness of the glad 
tidings of Christ, as they were handed down to them in the Bible 
and the Prayer Book for the acceptance of the sons of men. If 
the missionary would take care to bring before those who listened 
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to him the underlying essential principles of the gospel, and then, 
without controversial argumentation, leave the presentation of the 
truth to work its way into the minds and hearts of men; and if, 
as a missionary bishop, he would take the view that under all the 
rules since the Council of Nicaea he was in a certain degree 
responsible, under the Master, for all the souls gathered in his 
area; then as he went about, earnest and faithful and prayerful, 
Methodists and all the different kinds of Christian people, by 
whatever name known, would be led gradually and kindly to look 
upon the missionary bishop as their bishop even (applause) ; and 
he might, without saying it outright, consider that the ministers 
of the various religious bodies, if not officers regularly appointed 
and commissioned, were at least volunteer officers for doing 
guerilla work where he could not altogether do the best work 
himself. (Applause.) So the Church would present itself as a 
comprehensive Church. The Church should realize that she is 
a catholic Church, doing or wanting to do the work for all. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. A. D. Dewpney, Rector of the Pro-Cathedral, 
Prince Albert, Sark, and Delegate from the Diocese of Sas- 
katchewan, addressed himself to the subject of prairie work. He 
said he was a native-born Canadian and had never before been 
across the great pond which separated Great Britain from his 
native land. When Eastern Canada was first settled the Church 
of England had been lamentably behind other communions in 
meeting the needs of those coming in. While the Church of 
England was first in the field, and came into the field with the 
advantage of State endowment and the advantages of its splendid 
historic ministry, yet somehow it had failed to keep pace with 
other Christian communions. They had made up:their minds 
that in the West the Church should be foremost in the field. 
(Applause.) To such splendid societies as the’ Colonial and 
Continental Church Society and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel they owed much. They had built little churches 
and organized many permanent centres, from which the work of 
the Church was emanating, and they had their little congregations 
all over the Diocese, meeting here and there, so that something 
like 300 new congregations were organized in the one diocese in 
the course of one year. The nature of the work in Saskatchewan 
might be gathered from the statement that there were three great 
trans-continental lines, either constructed or in course of con- 
struction, going right through the heart of their diocese, and 
ahead of these railways were little centres of population springing 
up. ‘The Church was at work gathering together congregations, 
and in every way they were doing their utmost to meet the 
changing conditions. In his diocese they sent out a number 
of what were called driving clergy. These were in charge of from 
six to ten lay-workers, most of whom were looking forward ulti- 
mately to Holy Orders. They did not propose to lower the 
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standard for the ministry, or to put men into the ministry before’ 
they had received due and proper training and had proved them- ' 
selves of thoroughly good character. (Applause.) Neither did 
they propose to put men alone in the field with all their responsi- 
bilities. Laymen worked as laymen and not as priests. The 
priests were called upon to supplement the work of the laymen 
by the administration of the Sacraments and the teaching which 
priests were best able to give. But the laymen’s services were 
most helpful in places where the priests and deacons could not 
always be. Services were thus held pretty regularly, which, if 
left to the clergyman alone, could only be held occasionally. 
The catechists were doing important work in the field. They 
were called in for some three months for college training, which 
was of a very definite character. The archdeacon himself was 
principal of the college at which the training was given. The 
men then went out and worked for nine months in the field, 
reading meanwhile certain books upon which they were examined. 
After three years of training in college and field, if they proved 
themselves qualified, they were ordained to the diaconate. After 
spending another two years in the field and at college, if they 
qualified, they were to be advanced to the priesthood. They 
hoped by these means to meet the present urgent needs of the 
work on the prairie, and to secure a permanent and qualified staff 
of practical clergy for the future. (Applause.) 

The Rev. F. V. Baker, Delegate from the Diocese of 
Qw’Appelle, spoke of the brotherhood work on the prairie. 
The S.P.G., he mentioned, had arranged a plan by which 
four young clergymen from South Shields were going out to 
form a prairie brotherhood, and the general secretary of the 
Missionary Society of the Canadian Church had told them 
that he wished Godspeed to all such work, although he had 
doubts as to its permanent value. One might feel that it was 
indeed a new experiment, but there was a modified form of such 
brotherhood work which did seem of great value. He went out 
as a young unmarried man and was put in charge of a large 
district which had a small building as clergy house, and there 
was given him as coadjutor in this work a deacon. They shared 
the work of the house, and did their own cooking. He did not 
know whether this new brotherhood would do that, or whether 
they would expect servants to do it for them. The bedroom 
upstairs was reserved for the priest, and the deacon slept on the 
landing. (Laughter). When the bishop came he, of course, had 
the bedroom, and both the deacon and the priest slept on the 
landing. (Renewed laughter.) He and his colleague itinerated 
in different directions. Had he been a married man obliged to 
return to his wife each night, he was afraid there would have 
been very little itinerating work done. His conviction was that 
some such scheme of prairie brotherhood was very valuable in 
doing work in the initiatory stages of prairie life. He also thought 
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the short-service system had proved very valuable in pioneer 
colonial work. It took some time to raise up a permanent 
indigenous ministry, and meantime without such an expedient the 
people would be unshepherded. (Applause.) ay ON 

The BisHop or SASKATCHEWAN dealt with the work in his 
diocese, mentioning that there was a remarkable leakage of 
Church-people as they passed from the mother country to 
Canada. Previous speakers had referred to Church-people who 
were content to attend the services of other religious bodies. 
There was another class. There was a considerable number of 
Church-people who would not attend the religious worship of 
any denomination, preferring to stop at home on Sundays rather 
than take part in a service to which they were not accustomed. 
Those people had a strong claim upon them. Were they going 
to sit down and leave them without a service on Sunday? Or 
were they, at the risk of being accused of causing a division 
among people where other religious bodies were already at work, 
going to start Church services where two or three could be 
gathered together? He hoped as time went on Church-people 
at home would be educated, definitely and systematically, in the 
matter of giving to the Lord, and in giving personal support to 
the Church. He believed in Canada they were making a larger 
use of laymen than we did over here. (Applause.) He could 
not help thinking it was a sad thing for both the bishops and the 
clergy of the West to find Church-people from the mother country 
living where there were thirty or forty houses, and no one ready) 
to take upon himself the duty and privilege of gathering his 
neighbours together and reading the service or the Bible to 
them. When that occurred things were not as they should be. 
Churchmen should be ready to conduct services when there 
was no minister or lay reader appointed by the bishop. He had 
a few encouraging cases in which laymen had taken upon them- 
selves this work. The bishop mentioned that a year ago his 
staff was twenty-five clergy and nine lay readers, whose services 
were needed in some soocentres. That enabled them to conduct 
at these centres about one serviceamonth. At the end of twelve 
months he had forty clergy and sixty-four lay readers, and they 
were able to hold themselves responsible for four or five centres 
each. He desired to testify to the success so far of the experi- 
ment of supplying services to these scAttered settlers by the 
agency of catechists, who were called off the mission field for 
three months each year, to attend lectures in college ; and most 
of whom might be expected to proceed to Holy Orders in a few 
years. But this was only an expedient to meet the temporary 
necessity. 

ARCHDEACON F. W. Neve, representing the Diocese of 
Virginia, US.A., narrated work among the mountaineers. The 
first mountaineers he came in touch with were the descendants 
of some of Lord Cornwallis’s army which he left over in that part 
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of the world. (Laughter.) With regard to these mountain people, 
some of our imaginative novelists thought that when people were 
left to themselves it evolved a higher stage of civilization than 
could be found elsewhere. From his experience he could say 
that that was not the case. The mountaineers of Virginia, instead 
of going forward, had gone backward. Almost the whole popula- 
tion was illiterate, and the moral law was disregarded. These 
mountain people had a very crude conception of God. As an 
example, he might say that some of the people a few years back 
came to the conclusion that Episcopalians worshipped the bishop 
as God. They gathered that idea from the fact that confirmation 
candidates knelt before the bishop. (Laughter.) To that neigh- 
bourhood he sent a young Christian lady of consecration to teach 
the children and to let her light shine, so that the people might 
have some idea of what Christianity meant. (Applause.) The 
State had very little to do with the people up in the region to . 
which he referred. When a crime was committed it was very 
seldom indeed that any one was punished, because it was 
difficult to get evidence. The Church there stood not only for 
Christianity and religion but also for the State as well. On one 
occasion it was reported that the schools were to be closed because 
of an epidemic of small-pox. The people said that was all vrey 
well, but they had got to hear from Mr. Neve first. ‘‘ If he says 
the schools have to be closed, well and good ; but if not, the 
State will have to take the consequence.” (Laughter.) In various 
ways they were bringing the power of Christianity to bear upon 
the people. The first item in the programme before that meeting 
was whether the colonial dioceses were ready to receive money 
from outside. He never had any scruples about that. (Laughter.) 
He was glad to receive it from any quarter. If young men would 
go out he should be very pleased to receive them ; but all he could 
say was that if they did go out he was not going to let them come 
back. (Laughter and applause.) 

The BisHop oF SACRAMENTO said: People in this country 
frequently asked him where Sacramento was. In case there 
were people in that meeting similarly fixed he might tell them 
that it was the capital of the State of California, which extended 
for 800 miles along the Pacific coast. They had heard many 
good speeches, but very little about methods and plans with 
regard to the subject before them. He thought one reason 
why the Church did not make greater progress in new lands 
was that its people were somewhat lacking in zeal. Churchmen 
were somewhat hampered by their dignity. (Laughter.) And 
they must learn to adapt themselves to new communities. One 
thing they should have was shorter services, and leaflets, in order 
to induce the people to join in the services. ‘They should have 
more congregational singing and rousing old hymns, that would 
raise the roof. (Laughter.) In order to accomplish that, the 
parochial system was not enough. ‘They must have bishops and 
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archdeacons and others training them in the language of love. 
They had men living out in Sacramento who were by no means 
dull. They were as keen as Scotchmen and as lively as Irishmen. 
(Laughter.) Out there they heard about English bishops going 
about in their coaches. Bishops out in California had also to 
take to coaches with five or six horses, and after traversing the 
dangerous roads they sometimes arrived at a destination in a 
beautiful state of circulation and digestion. (Laughter.) When 
he received a letter from an Englishman, asking him as bishop to 
go to a certain place and do something for him, he was compelled 
to reply, “‘ My dear Sir,—You were brought up in the grand old 
Church of England—what are you doing for the Church out in 
the place in which you live? You should be the nucleus of a 
church.” (Cheers.) He therefore appealed to friends in that 
meeting to make more loyal and sturdy churchmen out of their 
‘ young men and women. ‘The bishop narrated an amusing 
experience. He usually found the postmaster a good man to 
get hold of to make arrangements for a meeting at out-of-the-way 
places. Having written to the postmaster of a particular town, 
he arrived there weary and worn after three days’ journey in the 
saddle, to find himself met by a man from the local hotel. The 
man looked at him and said, “ Well, parson, I guess I am the 
man you have been writing letters to. I am the saloon keeper 
of the town. We will treat you right down well.” And he did. 
When the hour for the service came he turned the loungers from 
the chairs in the saloon and rounded up a splendid congregation 
in the hotel. Even the windows were filled with the faces of 
Chinese peering in from outside. After he (the bishop) had 
addressed the gathering, his saloon keeper friend rose and 
observed, ‘ This ’ere minister is the first of them gospel fellows 
as has ever honoured this camp with a visit. They don’t think 
we've got any souls down below. Now I say we must give him 
a handsome send-off. So let’s take up a collection for him.” 
And the saloon keeper went round suggesting to each miner 
what he ought to give, and he would not move till he got out 
of them: what he thought they ought to give. (Laughter.) “TI 
suggest that method,” said the bishop, turning naively to the 
audience, “to the churchwardens and sidesmen present. It 
may have good results.” (Laughter.) One man attempted to 
give a smaller sum than the saloon keeper thought proper, 
causing him to observe in a voice of thunder, ‘No, nothing 
liké that; this is a dollar show.” (Laughter.) 

The BisHop oF Qu’APPELLE said he had been deeply interested 
in the speeches that morning, because he had spent thirty-five 
years of his life in prairie work, and had witnessed a wonderful 
growth and progress. In labouring among. their Church-people 
on the prairie they were among people who appreciated their . 
efforts and very speedily responded to them. Many years ago 
he had charge of the only parish in what was then known as the 
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city of Winnipeg. ‘There were to-day nineteen places of worship 
in that city in connexion with the Church of England, and he 
had seen the birth of eight different dioceses out of the original 
Diocese of Rupert’s Land since he was accepted for work in the 
Diocese of Rupert’s Land in 1872. From those facts they saw 
how, within a short period, the work had rapidly increased. 
He would remind them that what they were doing to-day, if 
it were well done, would be reproductive and multiply tenfold 
in a short time. (Applause.) The importance of the present for 
immediate action on the prairie, both from a moral and spiritual 
point of view, was that it was essential to get the right kind of 
character at the beginning of the formation of new communities. 
In three or four years from the formation of the community; 
a certain character got impressed on the people, and if church- 
men did not do their duty now, they would find it difficult or 
impossible to do it among the people hereafter. They had grand 
opportunities and wonderful ‘encouragement, and they felt from 
the great blessing they were receiving in the diocese that there 
must be many people in the mother country praying and inter- 
ceding for them. (Applause.) ; 

The ARCHDEACON OF FREDERICTON, referring to the transfer 
of emigrants from England to the colonies, said: After thirty- 
three years’ experience in the Canadian Church, he had received 
just two letters of introduction from clergymen of the Church 
of England at home, relating to emigrants. During the last two 
years, hundreds of people had gone out to the cotton mills in his 
diocese ; but he had never received a single letter of introduction. 
If they took a member of the Masonic craft or of the Order of 
Foresters, one of the members of those lodges, knowing he was 
going to a foreign country, prepared the way by trying to arrange 
a welcome for him in the new world. Surely the Church should 
do no less than that. (Applause). Surely the Church should see 
that her people were not lost in the mountains and the foothills of 
other lands. They wanted to begin at the very beginning, and 
do something practical. Some plan or means should be devised 
by which those in the cure of souls in the mother country should 
be aroused to the duty of introducing the people who were leaving 
their parishes to clergy in the colonies. The Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew in Canada was doing a. most useful work in following 
up those who shifted from place to place. If a man went to the 
United States, he was practically handed over with a letter of 
introduction. From experience, he was of opinion that the laymen 
on the other side of the Atlantic were very much more alive 
to their work than people in other lands. 

The Rev. J. D. Mutuins, Secretary of the Colonial and Con- 
tinental Church Society, said various plans had been suggested 
for meeting the difficulties of evangelizing their own people in 
distant lands, but one essential element was the finding of men 
to-day, and it was in that one respect their plans all failed. The 
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Saskatchewan plan, with which the Colonial and Continental 
Church Society had something to do, for example, was just failing 
in that one respect. They could get young comparatively un- 
trained laymen, but the clergy were not forthcoming to lead them, 
and any mistake and any failure would be due to the fact that 
these young fellows had to go out to the prairie alone. His 
object was to emphasize the great need for young clergy to 
volunteer as helpers in the work. They had been asking for 
clergy for Saskatchewan, but he knew there was the same call 
in other dioceses in the North-West and elsewhere. His appeal 
was that the young clergy would come forward and make this an 
opportunity for doing something to help forward the pioneer work 
of the Church. (Applause.) 

The Chairman, the ARCHBISHOP OF TORONTO, in summing up 
the discussion, referred to the pleasant interchange that took 
place between the American and the Canadian clergy. As an 
illustration of the kind of free trade adopted out there, he 
mentioned that no less than four of his Toronto clergy were now 
bishops in the United States. Canada owed a great debt to the 
Church in the United States in one important particular. The 
Bishop of Massachusetts had told them that in the United States 
they had no missionary society; that, in fact, the Church was 
the missionary society. In Canada they had followed that 
example. They had no missionary societies to-day, and he 
might almost say he thanked God for it, because excellent as 
these mission societies were, and entitled to be held in the highest 
honour and profoundest gratitude by the whole Church for their 
noble work, it was plain that their effect was sometimes to empha- 
size what differences there were in the Church. The effect had 
been to abolish all such differences, and to enable parties to work 
thoroughly and cordially together. (Applause). The speeches of 
this morning had been for the most part accounts of experiences. 
They were, no doubt, most delightful to listen to, but hardly the 
kind of addresses asked for. The Congress had been assembled 
to discuss problems, and to make suggestions as to how they were 
to be met. They were asked to make pronouncements on two 
distinct matters. The first was, to what extent the old and 
privileged Churches were responsible in assisting with men and 
means the new branches of the Church; and the other was, to 
what extent the plan was commendable to supply temporarily (by 
loan) experienced clergymen for newly settled districts? He 
thought they might dispose of the last question in a very few 
words. What had been said, had been practically not in favour of 
such a plan, because it was considered that the conditions in all 
the new fields were such that any one coming from the older 
field would have to learn a great deal he was not accustomed to, 
and probably most of the time he was loaned would be spent — 
in learning and unlearning. There had, however, been some 
valuable suggestions as to the manner in which the Church at 
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home could help to support and spread the Church in these great 
new fields. Something had been said on the question of the 
letters of transfer passing between the clergy of Churches in the 
old land and clergy of other countries to which people went to 
seek their fortunes, and the serious leakage from the Church 
among the people going out to these new lands. As to the 
transfers, he believed a great many were given by the clergy at 
home, but, unfortunately, they did not find their way to their 
destination. He should like to instance the case of the Church 
Emigration Society. He had on his desk a pile of vouchers that 
had been passed on to him in relation to immigrants to Canada, 
but he did not think more than three introductions had really 
been presented to him. Whether it was because of shyness or 
indifference he did not know. An extraordinary change appeared 
to take place in the churchmanship of the people after they left 
the old country. It was often said emigrants were told that the 
Churches out in Canada were all alike, and it didn’t matter to 
which they belonged. That was a half-truth, which was one of 
the most dangerous kinds of truth, and he supposed it accounted 
very largely for the number that failed to find their way into the 
. Church in those far-off lands. Mention had been made of 
brotherhoods, especially of what was called the Saskatchewan 
plan. Very few people had any idea of the. extent of the 
Diocese of ‘Toronto; for one-third or one-fourth of the whole 
area was simply rocks and lakes, and the settlers were mostly 
free-grant land settlers. Some of the missionaries had to under- 
take to look after two or three townships, and were respon- 
sible for other places to which settlers had gone. In one of 
those very large districts they had commenced an experiment 
on the Saskatchewan plan. They sent three men, a priest, 
a deacon, and a lay reader. Preferably the priest was a married 
man, so that the wife could manage the clergy house, and they 
could divide the field between them, and during the week pay 
attention to different parts. These men met together in the 
clergy house for communion and report, and the next week they 
changed their fields. That plan, and it was the only one they 
tried, had worked for a considerable number of years with the 
utmost success. Another suggestion made in the course of the 
discussion was that in the case of lonely settlers effort should 
be exerted to induce some good faithful Church laymen to keep 
up the service of the Church in a neighbourhood where he found 
no Church. He thought when the Church sent out its members 
into these new settlements, it was incumbent upon the clergy 
to impress upon them one or two of these practical suggestions : 
(r) the necessity of supporting the Church ; (2) the duty of being 
faithful to the Church; (3) the duty, so far as their training 
permitted, of carrying on worship in the Church until a clergyman 
could go out and conduct the service in the district. Out in 
Canada there was room for millions of settlers, and the oppor- 
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tunity.of to-day for doing God’s work was a great one. They had 
to enter in and take possession now. The Church in the western 
part of Canada was doing what it could to carry on the spiritual 
work, and they were entertaining the hope that a considerable 
amount of the great Pan-Anglican Thankoffering would find 
its way to the great North-West. They might safely say that the 
first question submitted to the meeting was amply answered in 
the affirmative, both with regard to the Church in the United 
States and the Church in Canada, and that they needed and 
desired all the help which they could get from the mother Church, 
upon whom great responsibilities rested. (Applause.) 


tnt CHURCH AT WORK “AMONG 
SH DTLERS 


Hoare MemoriaL Hatt. Turspay AFTERNOON, JUNE 16 


The ARCHBISHOP OF BRISBANE presided at the afternoon session, 
when the accommodation of the hall was again overtaxed. Atten- 
tion was directed to the Church at work among settlers in camp, 
mine, and hut in the Australasian bush. 


The Ricut Rev. C. O. Leaver Ritey, D.D., Bishop of Perth, 
Western Australia, said there were some white settlers from the 
mother country out in Australia whom the Australians desired 
to keep, but there were others they would like to see return again, 
both from the State and the Church point of view. (Laughter.) 
His lordship proceeded : “ White settlers” is a very large term. 
It includes so many different classes of men, come from so many 
different parts of the world, and with very varied training as 
churchmen.. How to work amongst them depends chiefly on two 
things : (1) what they have settled down to do; (2) where they 
have come from. : 

1. Among those in camp, we have those working on (1) timber 
mills. The mill is erected, and the men live in camps around the 
mill, until the timber is cut out and the mill is moved on. These 
men are all skilled in their different branches of the work, at 
the bench, felling timber, and hauling. They earn good wages. 
These men are often married. (2) In camps too, live the navvies 
who make the railways; they move on. These are generally 
or nearly always unmarried. 

2. Among those on the mines. ‘These include, among others, 
the following different classes : (1) Government officials, Wardens, 
magistrates, police, post office, medical, &c.; and (2) mine managers 
and their staffs. All these are educated, keen, well-read men, of 
good business aptitude. (3) The working miner, earning his 
£3 10s. or £4 a week. His work is hard, and his leisure is spent 
as far as possible in amusement. (4) Prospectors, the hardest and 
bravest of men, who have taken their lives in their hands and 
gone out back with a light heart. These men say that when 
parsons, women, and goats come along it is time to move on, all 
these being to them emblems of civilized life. (5) Then there are 
the storekeepers, publicans, &c., who make money quickly and 
are as a rule generous. (6) A large body of “hangers-on ” are 
always to be found on a gold-field, “ dead-beats” many, of every 
profession, the greatest nuisance and difficulty we have. 
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In hut. Tf this means farming, here too we have divisions: 
the farmers and their families, the managers, jackeroos, rouse- 
abouts, teamsters and drovers, always on the road, shepherds 
living alone, and shearers wandering from station to station. 

The enumeration of these divisions will show at once how 
difficult the work is among them, especially when the population 
is scattered, for you have keen, clever men, and very ignorant 
ones in the same congregation, so an ignorant clergyman is of 
little use. I can only tell you how we attempt to do the work and 
where it fails. (1) I believe in a bishop being the pioneer. The 
usual method of sending inexperienced laymen, or even less 
experienced clergy, to begin a very hard work is not fair either to 
clergy or people. The bishop should be there to organize 
and direct. (2) Wherever possible, districts should be organized 
into parishes, not as a stronghold for a clergyman, but in order 
that every churchman may know that some one clergyman is 
appointed to be his helper. The parochial system is the glory of 
our branch of the Church, and, with all its faults, it is well worth 
preserving. (3) Our parishes are large (with perhaps half-a-dozen 
or more churches and centres of work), so the clergyman must 
try, and he does try, and succeeds in obtaining the assistance of 
godly laymen as licensed lay readers. These men are nominated 
by the rector of the parish, when there is a parish, by the arch- 
deacon in other cases, and their papers are signed by two lay 
communicants, and then the bishop issues his licence if he is 
satisfied. The lay reader so licensed can take services, under 
the direction of the rector or archdeacon, in any church or 
other building. Of these licensed lay readers there are a large 
number in Australia, and very many services are taken by them 
every Sunday : we could do little without them. (4) It would be 
well if the rectors of all large parishes could have curates, for two 
reasons : first, that two clergy at least should be together ; 
secondly, that every clergyman should have the advantage of 
being a curate. When men are sent out as deacons to take 
charge of districts, “swelled head” is often the result. (5) Bush 
brotherhoods are splendid where you can get men to consent 
to be bachelors. Most of my troubles about want of clergy arise 
from the fact of the clergy getting married ; not that I do not 
think married clergy are the best, but when the clergy only receive 
a-living wage there is no margin for wife and family. The clergy 
too have to travel about their parishes and be often away, and 
J find so many wives who cannot be left alone. (6) A missioner 
in a Church van can do wonders. We have now two. The van 
is a covered buggy in which the missioner can sleep ; he carries 
with him a small library for lending, Bibles, and prayer and hymn 
books for sale and for use. He can live in his van or put up 
at a farmhouse, as he pleases. One of our missioners has started 
work in various centres, and in a few years has really formed two 
new parishes. (7) The archdeacons should be free from parochial 
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work, to enable them to supervise the work in outlying districts 
and celebrate regularly for the people. We want in the Church 
of England an order of men like the Christian Brothers, to teach 
higher education. Sisters of the Church do this ; we want more. 

To do this work two things are required: (1) men, and (2) 
money. When work becomes settled, outside help should gradually 
be withdrawn. In gold-fields, however, the work is never settled. 
Miners come and miners go; I never met such a wandering class, 
and so the work is always pioneer and must be treated as such. 
In most settled places, given a clergyman with a large heart and 
an earnest desire to live as a Christian and work as a Christian, there 
is no difficulty about money. For men we have now chiefly to rely 
on our own little training college. It isa pity a few good men do not 
come out to us from time to time, to bring with them the training 
gained in a well-organized parish; such help is inestimable. In 
our training college the men work in districts round Perth, and 
many new parishes have been organized through their work. 
Australians are not opposed to religion : they willingly recognize 
the devoted life of the clergyman or the sister. They soon find out 
humbugs. They are, however, to a great extent, untouched by 
any form of religion. The outdoor life keeps people away from 
church and meetings. Numbers of them too have lived out 
back, and have had no opportunity of going to a service, and now 
don’t seem to wish to go. Many perhaps have been taught that 
the preacher did all the religion necessary for them, and have not 
learned anything about the priesthood of the laity. Then out 
back people are most generous in every case of distress, and will 
do anything for a sick mate. They are splendid material to work 
upon, and often respond most heartily to a sympathetic clergyman. 

Of course we look after the day schools, where we have the 
right to teach. This is looked upon as the clergyman’s chief 
duty. At the same time, it must be rernembered that to neglect 
the men is fatal ; if we can get hold of the men, the wives and 
the children are sure to come to us. So an extension of such 
societies as the C.E.M.S. is of great use. Among the women 
the G.F.S. and the Mother’s Union do great good. With refer- 
ence to the two questions: (1) What right have we to expect 
help from outside ? The answer appears to be simple. You send 
us emigrants because you have no work for them, and these 
emigrants leave behind them their shares in the churches, the 
schools, the parsonages, and the endowments. Surely if you have 
all these things left to you, it is only fair that you should help 
to start the religious organization of the emigrants in the countries 
to which they go. Of course I might plead to you also on behalf 
of your brethren. (2) Is the ‘“‘short-service system ” to be com- 
mended? Certainly; it is a splendid idea. In the first place, it 
gives us the advantage of really good men, who, knowing that 
they have come out only for a term of years, do not despair when 
they are brought face to face with our hard work and hot climate. 
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Sometimes they fall in love with the place and remain. _Some- 
times they fall in love with some one in the place and remain—all 
to our good. Sometimes they go home, and are able to teach you 
at home much you ought to know—this is to your good. So 
you see the answer to the question is certainly “Yes.” May I 
make one remark. ‘The diocese which lends these men should 
remember they are only lent, and when they return they should 
find themselves at home again ; not, as I have complaints, for- 
gotten by a new Pharaoh who has arisen in the meantime. 

Lastly, what can you do at home to help us? You can do so in 
two ways: (1) You can send us sturdy yeomen to come out to the 
land. Any man who knows something about farming or fruit- 
growing, and has a little capital to enable him to begin his work, 
can live in West Australia a useful, free, and happy life on the 
land. (2) You can teach the Church-people at home that the 
Church is a body to which all its members are bound to con- 
tribute their share of work and help. At present all our worst 
settlers from a Church point of view come from home. Here 
they have had everything provided for them. ‘They do not under- 
stand giving either money or personal service. If you will teach 
them this before they come we should benefit greatly. 


The Ricut Rey. M. R. Nevican, D.D., Bishop of Auckland, 
New Zealand, said: Settlers in New Zealand are of two sorts: 
the native-born, and the men and women from the home- 
land. ‘They are both English generically, but they differ specifi- 
cally. ‘They both speak of England as “home”. The instructed 
churchman, in either category, is devout, loyal, true. From both 
sorts of settler can specimens be provided of the slack and indiffer- 
ent churchman; in the Auckland Diocese we call him the “‘C.R.P.” 
churchman, because his churchmanship is mainly noticeable when 
he fills in the column for Census Religious Persuasion. Upon 
the Anglican Communion is cast the heaviest responsibility for 
the spiritual care of the white man in New Zealand. According 
to the Census of 1906, we number 368,000 souls, or 41-51 per cent. 
of the population of the Dominion. Presbyterians account for 
22-96 per cent., Roman Catholics for 14-32 per cent., Methodists 
for 10-06 per cent. In the Diocese of Auckland, with a popula- 
tion of 215,000 persons, Anglicans number, roughly, 100,000 ; 
some 27 per cent. of the total Church population of the country. 
The definition of the subject for this session is, I take it, not to 
be regarded as absolutely literal in its limitations, and therefore I 
deal generally as well as particularly with the subject. 

1. The settler from home will find that, in our young nations, 
his Church will cost him far more than she ever asked of him in 
England. The New Zealand churchman has to build his church ° 
and vicarage and parish hall, to pay for their upkeep, and to pay 
his parson. It is grand to think what many of our brothers and 
sisters in that. young nation have done and are doing for their 
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Church. Many a time have I dedicated little wooden churches 

in remote country districts which represent real self-sacrifice on 
the part of earnest and devout churchfolk. 
_ 2. The settler from home will find that his churchmanship, if 
it is going to be of spiritual value to him and his, must be of 
a far deeper character than, possibly, what he found useful at 
home. The buildings are not stately ; the history round them is 
not that of hundreds of years ; the number of clergy is not nearly 
sufficient for the work ; the distances to be traversed in order to 
attend public worship frequently entail hardship in their accom- 
plishment ; it is impossible to have the Holy Communion in 
every church of a big country parish every week ; in not a few 
districts the only place for worship may be the settler’s own house, 
or the State school, the Settlers’ Hall, a woolshed, or some such 
building. All this means a test for the religious character that 
has been impressed on the Church settler from home. Some re- 
spond nobly to it and are the better, spiritually, for it; others go 
under: their churchmanship had not enough real religion in it. 

3. The native-born churchman has not the same things to face 
as difficulties in these ways; he has other difficulties. The 
chiefest, in my judgement, is the tendency to regard himself as 
merely a member of a sect or a denomination. ‘There are, 
undoubtedly, advantages in the ‘“ disestablishment ” of all religious 
bodies in New Zealand ; there are also disadvantages. The great- 
est disadvantage is that the outlook of the Christian has a bias 
towards sectarian rather than towards national interests. From 
every point of view this is bad. The Anglican Communion 
stands for the fullest and best, because spiritual, expression of 
national life. Our Communion has stood for this all through 
British history. Where we fail to stand for this, we fail, very 
largely, to fulfil our mission, not only among our own white 
settlers but also throughout the world. It is bad for national life 
when the tendency of religion is either to enslave that life or to be 
expressed chiefly through what, for want of a better word, we may 
describe as denominational channels. It is this that is one of the 
outstanding, but quite understandable, difficulties that the New 
Zealand churchman has to face. At the same time, the native- 
born New Zealand churchman, unlike the majority of his home- 
bred brother churchmen, has been accustomed all his life to the 
voluntary system for the finance of his religion. 

4. The voluntary system has its own defects. Personally, as 
a theory, I believe it to be right ; but as a practice, I know it to 
be full of possibilities of much hurt to the fullest teaching of the 
means of grace: it is not practicable for a clergyman, wholly 
dependent for his stipend upon the offertory-collections and sub- 
scriptions of his people, to teach the duty of almsgiving, in the 
fullest sense, to his people. It is obvious that continuance of such 
teaching as an ordinary element is capable of very unfortunate 
and hurtful misunderstanding. It is possible to combine both the 
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local voluntary and the central payment systems. We are not 
quite old enough in New Zealand wholly to have arrived at this 
stage yet, but we are working towards it. 

5. The title for the subject of this session is: “‘ The Church at 
work... in camp, mine, and hut in the Australasian bush.” In most 
of our New Zealand dioceses that work is termed “Home Mission 
Work”. Probably the Diocese of Auckland provides a better illus- 
tration of that sort of work, owing to its area and character, than 
any other diocese in the Dominion. (1) Our gold-mining industry 
is considerable ; but in the principal centre, Waihi, the Church’s 
work is carried on in the ordinary way in a town of some 6,000 
inhabitants. We seldom have ‘mining camps” as usually under- 
stood when thinking of the gold-mining industry. (2) The same 
remark applies to our coal-mining industry. (3) We have con- 
nected with the timber industry not a few “‘bush camps”. Here- 
in are gathered men, in large or small numbers, to whom the 
home mission priest ministers from time to time. (4) On the 
gum-fields there is a population of lonely men to whom also 
the home mission priest has to minister, and show that there are 
still some who care for their souls. (5) The country settler pro- 
vides the largest field for work. It is true to say that he deserves 
sympathy and care from the Church in a very special sense: in 
New Zealand we “live on” the country settlers ; our prosperity is 
due overwhelmingly to his pluck and industry; we are an agricul- 
tural and pastoral country. The home mission priest and the 
country clergyman have to take long journeys, on horse or in 
buggy, to help to keep these white men, pioneers of empire, 
Christian. It will thus be seen that much of the work in New 
Zealand is of an itinerating character. The country vicar has, as 
a rule, a very large area with a population widely scattered under 
his charge; he is therefore much away from home. The home 
mission priest has charge of a still larger area of country, with 
a still more sparse and scattered population. The men for this 
work, practically, have to live on their horses. It is work best 
undertaken by bachelors, men who can stand being much alone, 
men capable of undergoing physical fatigue. Above all, the home 
mission priest must be a man thoroughly well-trained in pastoral 
work, a man of real spiritual force and character, a man with 
‘a message in his soul”; he must further be a man who, because 
he is a Christian gentleman, can “get on” with people whose 
lives are simple and hard, whose homes are devoid of luxuries 3 
but people who are kindly, hospitable, and always responsive to 
a ministry clearly and definitely characterized by the love of God. 
(I venture to refer to my essay in Church and Empire, Longman’s, 
for further particulars of our New Zealand work.) 

_ (6) The difficulties of all Christian work in New Zealand are 
immensely increased owing to the secularism of our otherwise 
excellent system of State schools. It is quite impossible for the 
Sunday schools of the Anglican Church or of all the Christian 
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bodies together, to make up on one day for the partial character 
of the education given for five days in the schools. Some of the 
Sunday school work, not only: Anglican, in New Zealand, is of an 
admirable character; but, even under the best conditions, in 
scattered country places it does not supply the need. If news- 
papers are any guide to points upon which the public require 
information, this incident is suggestive: not long ago the daily 
morning paper in Auckland published a cable reporting how 
some public man had described the action of one country to 
another as being like the proceedings connected with Naboth’s 
vineyard. Our newspaper added to the cable, for the information 
of the public, a synopsis of the story alluded to, and supplied 
a reference to that, apparently unfamiliar, book from which 
further information might be obtained. 

(7) The Church is at work, to some extent, in the educational 
field in New Zealand. There are Church high schools for girls 
at Dunedin and Auckland. Christchurch has a boys’ school, and 
contemplates founding a girls’ school on lines similar to our 
Auckland Girls’ School. Wellington Diocese contains the seat of 
a splendid boys’ school at Whanganui, to which boys from all 
parts of the Dominion go. There are theological colleges and 
hostels in some of the cities, while at Auckland is the Provincial 
College of St. John, founded by George Augustus, Bishop of New 
Zealand. Funds are urgently needed now for the erection of the 
first part of the permanent buildings of this provincial college, to 
be known as the Patteson Wing. 

(8) In conclusion, two questions are asked in the syllabus of 
this section for to-day’s sessions. To them the answers, in my 
judgement, are: (1) The Church at home is still responsible for 
helping us in New Zealand. We are yet too young as a nation 
to be able to fill the ranks of the ministry with the native-born. 
No Church can be thoroughly vigorous until its ministry is of an 
indigenous character. But in a country of only some sixty years 
of age help, in the form of personal service, from the mother 
Church is still wanted. The financial help from home which we 
want is not for the payment of clergy. It is for our Maori 
Mission, and for our educational work; such as the Patteson 
Wing at St. John’s College and the Girls’ Diocesan School at 
Auckland. The term “prosperity” does not mean the same 
thing in England and New Zealand. In addition, it is the 
experience in most young nations that, as a rule, the rich man 
has not had his riches long enough to know how to give away 
richly. (2) The so-called “ short-service system” is wholly to be 
commended. It is good for us to whom the men come, good for 

.the men themselves, good for the Church at home when the men 
come back to you. For myself I look forward to a wide exten- 
sion of the system, and not least in the direction of our young 
clergy coming home to you for a period of years for further train- 
ing and experience. At present, however, the main stream must 
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be from home. Statesmen, soldiers, sailors, and others are not 
slack in obeying the call to Imperial Service for a term of years 
out of England. We of the sacred ministry have to be as will- 
ing and anxious and ready to do our duty, in this connexion an 
Imperial duty directly connected with the white man. There are 
many problems of empire; but the chiefest, because the most 
wide-reaching in its effects, is how to keep the white man 
Christian. For the discharge of that duty in New Zealand the 
Anglican Communion has the heaviest responsibility. ‘Towards 
an adequate discharge thereof the daughter Church stretches out 
her hands to her mother and pleads for help in the work the 
mother has set her to do in the younger nation ; work which may 
fitly be described as keeping strong that greatest of all bonds of 
Empire: the common sentiment born of the common faith. 


The Rey. Canon W.H. WatTER WILLIAMS, of North Queens- 
land, spoke in support of bush brotherhoods for the forsaken 
whites of North Queensland. Much had been said that morning 
concerning the work done by the Church in Canada and else- 
where, for which they thanked God and took courage. Alas! he 
had to testify of vast tracts where the work of the Church was 
not being done at all. They had heard that morning of lands 
where there was danger lest the settlers should lapse into Dissent 
for lack of Church ministration. There were tracts in North 
Queensland where they were lapsing, not into Dissent, but into 
Atheism, tracts where the children were growing up to be frankly 
pagan and non-moral. In North Queensland he had met children 
in his own district who burst out laughing when he said “ Let us 
pray ”, because then, for the first time, they saw people on their 
knees, and the strange spectacle struck them as_ irresistibly 
comical. These were children who had never before heard the 
name of God or of Christ save in the curses of the drunkard. 
His parish out there was greater than the whole of Great 
Britain, extending over 80,000 square miles. They had a right 
to look to England to save them from apostasy by sending men 
in full priest’s orders, and means to support them there. Secular 
enterprises in that country were inaugurated by British-born and 
British-trained men with British capital. The sacred enterprise 
of the Church was subject to similar conditions. It must be 
inaugurated by British-born and British-trained priests, and 
supported at the first by British money. (Applause.) 

The BisHop or Wancaratra addressed himself to the 
question of how to provide more clergy. Out in his diocese 
they were altogether without a sufficient supply of ‘capable clergy 
and the means to maintain them. When he went into his present 
diocese he found scattered round the See town some thirty little 
villages served by men partly maintained by the district, and who 
were in receipt of a small sum by way of assistance frorn the home 
mission fund. They were practically without supervision, and 
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wholly’ without instruction. His}idea was to put these young 
fellows under one capable clergyman, and they resided together 
in the district. He thought that mode of life was advantageous, 
for if any of these young fellows suffered from swelled head he 
was sure that the reception they got from each other was anything 
but complimentary, and calculated to reduce it. (Laughter. ) 
This system had only been at work during the last three years, 
but was producing excellent results. If something on those lines 
could be attempted a little more extensively, he was sure it would 
be very helpful. In his part of the world they needed both the 
men and the means. 

The Rev. Cuas. H. §. Matruews, late Vice-Principal of the 
Bush Brotherhood of the Good Shepherd, said in Australia they 
had to deal to a large extent with fallen humanity. With regard 
to the schools, they could go into them any hour of the day and 
teach the children the faith of their fathers. He fully believed 
that if young clerics only knew of the romance, the interest, and 
the excitement of life in the bush, there would be a stream of 
such men going out, and it would be for their good and for the 
good of the Church at home. (Applause.) He wished every 
curate in England could be turned out into the bush neck and 
crop. (Laughter.) Let him come back to the mother country 
at the end of five years and get married if he liked. (Laughter 
and applause.) } 

The Rew. G. D. Hatrorp, late Archdeacon of Rockhampton, 
deplored the isolation of the clergy out in the colonies, and the 
possible deterioration of their lives as a consequence. The great 
difficulty of giving consecutive teaching in the faith in the bush 
was that they might never see the people on a given station more 
than once in twelve months, and some possibly were only met 
once in a lifetime. He believed that one of the very best 
methods of ministering to the people under such difficulties was 
through the Bush Brotherhood. He ranged himself with the 
Archbishop of Perth in entire belief in the five years’ system of 
service ; but they would never get suitable men until the bishops 
at home played fair with the men that went out on such service. 
They invited men eut to far-away regions for five years, and 
it happened sometimes that a man came out under one bishop of 
an English see, and at the end of the five years’ service the see 
was occupied by another bishop who would repudiate what his 
predecessor had entered into. On his return after the five years’ 
service the cleric was not wanted as a curate nor as a vicar 
in England. He was not wanted as a curate because he was too 
old ; he was not wanted as a vicar because the bishop had to 
find places for the stay-at-home clergy. If their bishops were 
able to go round to the bush parishes and conduct missions, 
which was of course impossible, it would be a great advantage. 
The next best thing was to have a body of men gathered round 
the bishop as mission clergy to go out into the bush villages and 
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help the bush parson, who might return occasionally to a centre 
of common life. These men must be full of missionary zeal and 
of the Holy Ghost. They would not get bodies of men like that 
until it became the characteristic of the Church of England to 
send out men after they had served from three to five years 
in England to service abroad. Why should that not become the 
characteristic spirit of their Church? Why should it not be the 
result of the Pan-Anglican Congress to record a new spirit in 
the Church of England, and that the Missionary spirit ? 
(Applause. ) 

The Rev. A. C. York, late of Wellington, New Zealand, 
speaking at the express request of the Bishop of that diocese, 
said that from a twenty-five years’ experience in Australia and 
New Zealand, he could say that the residents in those Dominions 
resented the idea that they pleaded for help zz forma pauperis. 
In spite of the hardships of settlement they were prosperous and 
thriving. The bulk of them were willing to give for the support 
of a clergyman to work their districts, but, owing to the enormous 
distances that separated them from one another, it was not 
possible for them to co-operate unless the sustentation fund was 
properly organized ; and that which was especially needed for the 
support of Church work in “the bush” districts was the 
authoritative appointment of a capable organizer. The response 
would be wonderfully encouraging. 

ARCHDEACON CAMPBELL, formerly of Bathurst, Australia, em- 
phasized the need of clergy for the Commonwealth. Australia, 
he said, was two-thirds the size of Europe, and being a younger 
portion of the British Empire than Canada, in that respect at 
least they had a greater claim than Canada on the consideration 
of the Church-people of England. And if it were asked, how 
could that claim be: discharged by the people of England? he 
would reply; that it could best be done by an enlarged supply of 
clergy. It was to England that the Australian colonies looked 
for, at least, some of their clergy, since one of the great difficulties 
of the Australian bishops at the present time was the inadequate 
supply of efficient clergy for the vast parishes which composed 
their dioceses. At the same time there was one way which he 
would like to suggest, whereby wealthy colonists might help to 
augment the supply of efficient clergy. This was by means of 
the gift of scholarships or diocesan funds, to enable divinity 
students of Australia to obtain, at least for a while, the advantages 
of English training and culture. A scholarship somewhat of this 
character was founded many years ago in connexion with the 
King’s School, Parramatta, in the Diocese of Sydney, and had 
borne good fruit. If this example were followed, and Bishops 
were enabled to send young men for a period to the homeland for 
further education, upon the understanding that after ordination 
they would serve as clergymen for a term of years in the 
Commonwealth, it would be a very great advantage both to 
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themselves and also to the States with which they were connected. 
(Applause.) 

CaNoN GRrosER, of Western Australia, pointed out the enormous 
difficulties of the work of the Church among the settlers in the 
north-west of West Australia. The Bishop of Perth was the 
bishop of the largest diocese in the world, being in extent nearly 
1,000,000 square miles and having 1,500 miles of coast-line. He 
travelled over 20,000 miles every year, and had gone 1,000 miles 
to confirm two people. It was seen in the fact that when he, the 
speaker, was a priest in that north-west he had three journeys to 
take every year, which meant an absence from home of an aggre- 
gate of twelve weeks, and meant a journey on horseback, sleeping 
almost every other night on the roadside, of 200 to 300 miles inland, 
never knowing when he might be speared by the blacks. No one 
could know better than he the danger and hardships of the settler 
life in that north-west bush, and the loneliness and isolation of it 
beggared description. The life was so rough, the hut was so 
crude, the distance from port so great, that comforts were not 
attempted. It was simply a case of make money quickly and get 
out of the country where heat raged and flies and cockroaches 
held high carnival three-fourths of the year. They were as a 
rule splendid fellows, many of them well-connected, generous, and 
brave, our own brothers and countrymen, and welcomed the 
short evening service and address around the log fire before 
turning in. It was the Church’s duty to go to them, and he 
was glad to say that these north-westers would soon have a 
bishop of their own who would doubtless awaken interest in that 
part of the mission-field and surround himself with enthusiastic 
workers, clerical and lay; for at present there were only three 
priests and one layman to do this vast work, and the Bishop 
of Bunbury some 2,000 miles away was doing his best to ad- 
minister the proposed diocese. Canon Groser said he was once 
among the North American Indians under the “ Apostle to the 
Indians”, Bishop Whipple, and he knew how that noble bishop 
fought the battle for reservations and won, by his persuasive 
eloquence among men and at the seat of government ; and he was 
convinced that as then so now in Australia reservations of land 

and segregation and Christian supervision was the only hope, 
* if the black native was to be kept from extinction. He hoped 
that as we prayed ‘“‘Thy kingdom come”, we would remember 
our Lord’s great commission and His last command to His 
Church. In West Australia there is the land and there is a willing 
Government, and it is Christ’s yearning desire that all men should 
be saved, black as well.as white. 


Attention was then devoted to the endeavours of the Church 
among settlers in farm, village, and railway camp on the South 
African veldt. The first appointed speaker was the Bishop of 
Pretoria, the Richy Rev. W. M. Carrer, D.D. He said: There 
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was a letter published about a fortnight ago in Zhe Guardian, 
written by a settler in our diocese in South Africa, who said that 
there had been no church service in his neighbourhood for over 
eight months, and that it had been found necessary to retrench 
the archdeacon, whose special business it had been to organize 
church work amongst these outlying settlers. Of the truth of 
this I am only too conscious, and the subject of discussion this 
afternoon is as to how the Church can keep in spiritual touch with 
such people, and provide for their spiritual wants. 

Now the letter referred to hits the precise difficulty which, to 
a large extent, prevents this work being done. 

The difficulty may be summed up under two heads: (1) Want 
of clergy. (2) Want of means. Had we the clergy and had we 
the means sufficient to support them, the difficulty could and 
would be at once overcome. This is a subject which will be dis- 
cussed elsewhere, and I do not propose to dwell upon it now. 
But, in the face of this difficulty, might we not perhaps as a 
Church be doing more to keep in spiritual touch with our people, 
scattered though they may be in all parts of the veldt, in town- 
ship and farm ? 

1. One of the most striking facts in South African life is the 
way in which the Dutch Church has managed to keep in touch 
with her people, and there is much to be learnt from it. What is 
the difficulty of the English Church to-day in many parts of the 
world, has been the difficulty of the Dutch Church for genera- 
tions, and it has been met. What has been done is this: A 
centre was chosen in every district, and to this centre came, and 
still come, the farmers from the whole countryside for their 
quarterly Sacrament, trekking twenty, thirty, sometimes even 
forty miles for this purpose. In many, indeed most of these 
centres now, churches have been built, and round these 
churches, for the most part, villages have sprung up. To their 
“Nachtmaal”, as it is called, children are brought for baptism, 
while the elder children come and are examined in religious 
knowledge, and some for their confirmation, and so the work 
has been carried on for years. Their ministers are appointed to 
districts, and to their support the farmers in these districts contri- 
bute, while they visit their people to the best of their ability, being 
conveyed from farm to farm. Might not something of this kind ~ 
be organized in connexion with our Church? We must enlist the - 
sympathy and help of the settlers themselves ; we must encourage 
them to help themselves. 

English church-people, and for the most part those who come 
to our country come from the British Isles, have been accustomed 
to have everything done for them, and hence they do not suffi- 
ciently understand that when they come to a colony things are 
different. It is not their fault. It is very largely the Church’s 
fault. Anyhow I am not blaming the settlers. But the Church 
must aim more at getting them to co-operate by instilling into 
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them the idea that the Church in the colonies cannot do for 
them what the Church does in England ; that they must do more 
for themselves. And this I am certain will be good not only for 
them, but for the Church and the kingdom of God. They will 
realize that the Church is theirs, and that their membership 
means a part of the Church’s work, and of the life of the body. 

2. If we are to reach our settlers we must make use of the 
material on the spot. This is what our Lord teaches in the feed- 
ing of the five thousand : to use what there is, even though it may 
seem insufficient. We must use our laity more. English church- 
people are so extraordinarily sacerdotal. They do not take kindly 
to lay services. They require a priest to conduct their services on 
all occasions. Might we not in this respect learn more from other 
religious bodies? The clergy in our country districts must organize 
their lay services. Why should not something of the circuit system 
of the Wesleyans be adopted? It will set the parish priest free in 
many a district. It will help to keep up the religious life of the 
people. I know that much is being done in this respect; but 
the Church must do more. There must be more system. I do 
not see how otherwise it is possible to cover the ground, and 
cover the ground we must. I see no other way at the present 
time of doing this than by using to the utmost every bit of 
material that we have. That material is often of the best. It 
needs to be brought out and shaped and fitted for the work. 
Those of us who have spent considerable portions of our lives in 
these outlying places must have felt the danger of slackness, of 
rustiness, of dryness. Few things will, I believe, help us more 
to avoid these dangers than by seeking out and trying to teach 
our laymen to assist in sustaining the spiritual life of our people 
in their own particular neighbourhood. The development of 
such a system on a far more extended scale than has at present 
been attempted will strengthen the Church’s work all round, and 
make for the realizing better that the Church is a body and that 
every member of the body has his place and function. 

3. The Church must do its best to establish and support 
Church schools, and those schools of a higher grade than the 
ordinary elementary schools. So many of our settlers send their 
children for at least a year or two to some such schools; and 
they so continually send them to schools not of their own com- 
munion. The Roman Church has schools of such a nature in 
all parts of South Africa, and for the most part these schools are 
filled with boys and girls not belonging to that Church. This 
want must be supplied by our own Church. In our work in the 
colonies we must be preparing for the future. And how better 
can we prepare for the future than by training our children in the 
faith of their fathers? I know of no greater want to-day in South 
Africa than the want of such schools. They must be efficient, 
and the terms must be moderate. In this way the Church will 
be training men and women to take their part in the Church’s 
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life. In this way she will do much to keep in touch with the 
settler class. In this way she will pick up recruits for the 
ministry, and be laying foundations on which those who come 
after us will build. 

The Rev. Doucias Ex.ison, M.A., Head of the South 
African Church Railway Mission, said: It was impossible for the 
Church in South Africa, manned as at present, to cover the 
ground adequately; the proportion being roughly one priest to 
2,500 white people, and an equal number of square miles. The 
Church of the province had done her utmost to meet the need 
with various modifications of the parochial system; but it was 
generally felt that some comprehensive scheme of itinerating 
ministry was wanted as well. This ministry must be of two 
kinds: (1) to assist, and (2) to supplement the parish priests’ ; 
and in his judgement the latter was, for the moment, the more 
important of the two, in order to lengthen the Church’s cords 
while the parochial clergy were strengthening the stakes. He 
urged that, wherever possible, any such supplementary ministry 
should be concentrated in the first instance along the lines of 
railway. The problem of transport was the real difficulty in those 
immense new lands; but South Africa already had its network of 
railways, with a relatively thick fringe of population throughout, 
and the back-country districts linked on by postcarts, so that the 
railways were the true strategic point for wider efforts hereafter. 
They meant greater rapidity, greater comfort for the workers, and 
a considerable lessening of the cost. To him the argument 
seemed overwhelming in favour of a sustained effort to grip and 
consecrate those main arteries of the national life. He was not 
merely theorizing. Since the early days of 1892 he had been 
associated with an effort in this direction, known to-day as the 
“South African Church Railway Mission”. The staff of the 
mission now numbers twenty-five, of whom more than half are 
priests. It is at work in four dioceses, and tends towards the 
creation of new parishes. Nine permanent churches had been 
built ; a large number of centres, otherwise unprovided for, were 
receiving regular ministrations ; and three coaches were constantly 
linking up the intervening spaces. Several lady workers and 
three trained nurses were caring specially for the women and 
girls, while a big native problem still awaited solution. Such 
men as Lord Milner and Lord Selborne had publicly expressed 
their approval of the general lines of the mission. He spoke of 
railways as the God-given means to our own generation for con- 
verting the great highways of our people into a way of holiness ; 
pleaded earnestly for a general effort on the Church’s part to grip 
and hold them strongly ; and asked whether nothing more could 
be done to organize on business lines the sorely needed supply, 
of the right sort of men. Might not the Public Schools and 
Universities make generous response to a direct appeal? Do 
not the parishes in many country districts here at home seem to 
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admit of wise redistribution, with a view to setting men free? 
Above all, why should not the younger clergy of a Church whose 
mission was “to the uttermost parts of the earth” face the 
problem of “ service abroad” just as bravely and simply as their 
soldier brothers? A great Church like our own would never 
suffer by claiming that larger blessing promised tc the giver; and 
it was the young clergy, above all others, who had it in their 
power to prove that the Congress was inspired, through and 
through, with the spirit of service and self-sacrifice. 

Mr. E. BourpiLtion, Delegate from Bloemfontein, speaking 
as a colonist of more than forty years standing, said that when he 
first crossed the Orange river, the diocese over which the Bishop 
of Pretoria presides was looked after by only one clergyman. 
What such a condition of life involved for the young colonists it 
was hard for the parents at home to realize in the midst of their 
own spiritual luxury. As one who had himself gone through such 
an experience, he urged that those who sent their sons or daughters 
across the sea should see that they went out trained to value and 
use the Church’s ministrations whenever they were available. He 
could well remember in old days, when Bloemfontein was only a 
village, how every man in the place went to some place of worship 
on the Sunday ; at the present time, with an enormously increased 
population, there is comparatively only a small proportion who 
attend church regularly. The increase in numbers was chiefly 
made up by immigration from the old country: surely there must 
be something wrong somewhere. 

If the Church was to be built up as it should be built up in the 
oversea lands, he urged on the parents at home to send out their 
children equipped and ready to help in the work, rather than that 
they should in any way hinder it. 

That a heavy obligation rested with those who remained at 
home was surely obvious for many reasons. 

Canon WINTER, Delegate from St. John’s Diocese, Kaffraria, 
considered that more use might now be made of laymen. The 
clergy tried perhaps to cover ground themselves which might be 
géven to consecrated laymen. He remembered, on his way up to 
his work in Kaffraria in the Mission of Help, coming across a 
Post-master at a railway junction who complained rather bitterly 
that they had not seen their clergyman from the nearest town for 
several weeks. He ventured to suggest to him the possibility of 
gathering together his neighbours and holding at least Sunday ser- 
vices himself. This seemed a new idea to him. Among store- 
keepers and others there was much material that might be em- 
ployed in advancing the work of the Church. They met out in 
his part of the country men who had undergone University 
training, and men of intelligence holding the positions of business 
men in populated districts. In one place he recollected that his 
hair was cut by the nephew of a bishop. He never had such an 
interesting discussion with a barber before. (Laughter.) He 
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hoped that the clergy who went out from home would not be 
inclined to carry their starch too much into regions where collars 
and shirt-fronts were at a discount. (Applause.) 

The ARCHBISHOP OF BRISBANE, replying for Australia, said it 
was possible for young men who showed that they were called of 
God to go through their theological colleges, and, where it was 
necessary, they endeavoured to supply means for helping them 
forward for ordination. There were also opportunities for men 
who would definitely take up the work of catechists. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Puitie Cartyon, Falmouth, observed that it was 
the arm of God that ruled and directed everything, both in heaven 
and in earth. They must above all things make Christ their life, 
and all their work must be consecrated to Him. 

The CuHarRMAN, summing up the discussion, said he thought 
those who attended the section, morning and afternoon, were 
beginning to see what use the Congress could be to them. They 
had reviewed the work amongst settlers in Australia, Canada, 
America, and South Africa. There were two points upon which 
the meeting expressed itself quite definitely that morning one 
way, and on which the Church of Australia and South Africa had 
expressed themselves in quite the contrary direction. One point 
was the five years’ system. The Archbishop of Toronto thought 
the system was not a good one: firstly, because they never got 
the best men to go out from England for a five years’ term ; and 
secondly, because the five years would be largely spent in learning 
the ways of the colony. Well, they had heard that afternoon 
from Australia and South Africa that the experience of those two 
countries was exactly the opposite ; and he desired to add his testi- 
mony in support of the five years’ system. It was simply the essence 
of the Church in Australia at the present time. He wanted, 
however, to say that, although the five years’ system was good for 
the colonial Church and for the younger clergy themselves, they 
must keep in their minds that it was only a temporary expedient. 
What they looked forward to was a native ministry in all the 
colonial Churches. (Applause.) The other point was in connexion 
with the Bush Brotherhood. The Church of Canada in the morning 
distinctly pronounced against the brotherhood system as not 
being in keeping with the needs of the districts. They in 
Australia, on the contrary, found that the system of the Bush 
Brotherhood was the only system which could do extensive work 
iv huge regions. (Applause.) He supported what Mr. Halford 
said with regard to the spiritual life of the clergy. When they 
got into the bush districts it was not only the laymen who tended 
to deteriorate ; but the spiritual strain on the clergy was so great 
that they were apt to deteriorate if others were not there to help 
them. ‘They must remember that everything depended upon the 
standard of the clergy ; and unless they kept that up the Church 
of the colonies could never reach maturity. (Applause.) The 
first question before the meeting was: “If a diocese be in sore 
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need of clerical and financial support, to what extent was the 
Church situated in regions other than the country or province to 
which such diocese belonged responsible for supplying that need ?” 
Was it fair, he asked, to lay upon the home Church responsibility 
for work in the colonies? Most of the speakers had answered 
that question in the affirmative. There had not been a single 
dissentient voice all day to the idea that responsibility did lie 
with the mother Church. He wanted to modify that somewhat. 
He desired the Church at home and the colonies to keep in mind 
an ideal, namely, the day when the colonial Churches would not 
want help from the mother country. He hoped the time would 
come when the native ministry would be strong enough not to 
need help from the mother country. As long as the colonies 
were of the nature of young children the mother country must be 
prepared to help them. The Bishop of Pretoria spoke about 
education in his diocese, and Mr. Matthews about education in 
New South Wales. They in Queensland were fighting a great 
battle on that very point at the present time, and they had 
obtained an Act of Parliament referring the matter to the people. 
They were going to have the question decided at the next Federal 
election, whether there should be religion in the State schools or 
not. He asked for their prayers, because there was a tremendous 
issue at stake. As regarded secondary education they had heard 
that their brethren of the Roman Communion were leaving no 
stone unturned to supply such schools, but the Church of England in 
the colonies was doing very little. The Roman Catholics, he 
thought, deserved the success they got, because they were able to 
pour into districts teaching brothers and sisters who could give 
their services for nothing. The Church ought certainly to do its 
best to start secondary schools wherever it could, in order that 
the new generation in the colonies might benefit. (Applause.) 
They had listened with interest to Mr. Douglas Ellison’s remarks 
about the Railway Mission in South Africa. Many of them 
would have to consider, and in a practical way, the possibility of 
starting such mission work elsewhere. It was necessary that they 
should be elastic and adaptable to the needs of the times, and 
they wanted to devise various supplementary ministries. They 
had heard of the travelling catechists who followed special 
workers, like the shearers and miners and the sugar cutters in 
various parts of the world. , They all felt that not only the 
Congress, but every debate in connexion with the Congress must 
have: its practical conclusion. Without it those debates were 
going to be of no use. They must see that the missionary spirit 
rose up among them for the good of the Master’s cause. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


MH 
CHURCH’S DUTY TO HER “EXILES” 


Hoare MemoriaAL Hatt. WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 17 


A large gathering assembled in the Hoare Memorial Hall on 
Wednesday morning. The ARcHBISHOP OF THE WEST INDIES 
presided. The subject for consideration was: ‘The Church’s Duty 
to Her Exiles in India and other Lands: Officials, Planters, 
Navvies, and Workmen across the Seas, and Soldiers far from 
Home.” The question submitted was: In connexion with the 
subjects immediately under discussion, what special claims can 
be urged upon the home Church beyond those which are already 
acknowledged by the present provision of chaplains and local 
clergy ? 


Sir James Bourpititon, K.C.S.I., late Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, said: The subject on which I have been asked to 
say a few words this morning is one which, though often for- 
gotten, is of the highest importance, viz. “The Church’s Duty 
to Her Exiles, in India and other Lands”. In the pamphlet 
already published on this subject the Rev. Mr. Higgens has 
urged the spiritual needs of the scattered officials living in the 
rural districts of India, and the Rev. Mr. Keith has depicted, with 
admirable truth, power, and delicacy, the difficulties and the 
wants of the non-official community. I desire to associate myself 
most fully with all that has been written by them, and if I have 
little new to say, I hope that, at any rate, I may be able to enforce 
the lessons which they teach, support the arguments which they 
employ, and reiterate the appeals which they make. Mr. Higgens, 
if I mistake not, writes with special reference to the South of 
India, and Mr. Keith deals with the colony of Ceylon, but such 
knowledge of the subject as I possess was gained in Northern 
India, in the old Province of Bengal, where the wide dispersion 
of the official population, and an exceptionally large non-official 
community make the problem under discussion one of real and 
living interest. If I can show that the demand for spiritual help 
is as urgent in the North as it is in the South, and if I can bring 
the picture nearer to your eyes, and present it in greater detail 
than either of these writers has done, I earnestly hope that we 
shall all be the better able to appreciate the magnitude and the 
urgency of the problem. 

Before the Province of Bengal was partitioned in 1905 it ex- 
tended over an area the size of Spain, with a population of 784 
millions. The total Christian population was 278,000, out of 
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whom just 50,000 are Europeans and Eurasians, the respective 
figures being 28,000 and 22,000. Of the European Christians 
two-thirds, and of the Eurasians one-third, belong to the Church 
of England, so that the European and Eurasian members of the 
Anglican Communion together total about 26,000. More than 
half of the total of each community live in the great city of 
Calcutta and its environs, including the great manufacturing 
suburb of Howrah, and the military cantonments of Barrackpore 
and Dum Dum. The remainder, some 12,000 or 13,000 in num- 
ber, are distributed all over the province, singly, or in groups, 
which vary in size according to the locality and the needs of 
their business or occupation. In most provinces of the Indian 
empire it would be safe to say that a large proportion of the 
European Christians are British soldiers, but in Bengal this is 
not the case. In that province there are but two military stations 
for British troops, outside Calcutta and its vicinity.. On the other 
hand, the development of a country rich in both mineral and 
agricultural wealth has attracted European capital and enterprise 
in many directions. Four great railway systems, and as many 
smaller ones, traverse the province, each with large railway colonies, 
the Crewes and Swindons of Bengal; in Behar, the westernmost 
division of the province, indigo has been grown for nearly a cen- 
tury, the cultivation and manufacture of which is controlled from 
scores of factories where dwell between 400 and 500 European 
planters with their families. The hills near Darjiling and the 
lower slopes of the Eastern Himalayas are dotted with tea gardens, 
managed by some 200 to 300 Europeans, again with their families. 
In Eastern Bengal the jute business employs many Europeans, 
as do the coalfields of Central Bengal and the forests of Chota 
Nagpur. In addition to all these, besides the military and the 
non-officials, the whole province is studded with European and 
Eurasian officials ; at each of the forty-five district head quarters 
there is a little colony varying in size according to the extent and 
importance of the district; then there are the engineers on the 
roads and canals, and the officers of the various minor depart- 
ments, such as salt, opium, excise, police, forests, and so forth. 
Such being the facts, how are the spiritual needs of this widely 
scattered and diverse flock provided for? is any improvement 
required ? and if so, how can it best be secured? These are the 
questions which I will try to answer very briefly. 

In the first place there are the Government chaplains of the 
regular establishment ; but I need not remind you, Sir, that the 
Government of India, following the policy and practice of their 
predecessors, the East India Company, do not undertake to 
provide for the religious needs of any but their military servants. 
Consequently, as there are now only two military stations in 
Bengal, there are only two military chaplains in the province away 
from Calcutta. Next, there are the clergy of the Additional Clergy 
Society, an association which was founded by Bishop Wilson in 
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1841, the object of which, as stated in its rules, is ‘“‘to supply 
clergymen to those stations which are unprovided with a resident 
minister of the Church of England, and at which the residents 
show themselves desirous of the benefits of regular religious 
ministrations”. The funds of the Society, from which the sti- 
pends of the clergy are paid, are derived from endowments, dona- 
tions, subscriptions, and collections. Altogether seven clergy are 
employed by this Society in the Diocese of Calcutta, and this 
small band is distributed to the most important strategic points : 
four of them are stationed at the principal railway centres ; a fifth 
is posted at Chittagong, where his work lies partly among the local 
officials, partly among the railway folk, and partly among the 
sailors of the port ; a sixth is stationed at the large civil station of 
Bankipore, near Patna ; and a seventh at Mozufferpore, which is 
the head quarters of the indigo-planting community. Lastly, 
another clergyman, who is designated the planters’ chaplain, and 
who does not belong either to the Government establishment or 
the Additional Clergy Society, is stationed at Kurseong, below 
Darjiling, the centre of the tea-planting area ; while yet another is 
railway chaplain at Midnapore. A third source of spiritual minis- 
tration is supplied by the various missionary societies working in 
the province ; but it is obvious that the first duty of these earnest 
and devoted men is toward their own people; partly by accident, 
partly by design, their field of labour is, more often than not, far 
from places where other Europeans congregate, and it is therefore 
only rarely that the services of a missionary of the Church of 
England are available for religious ministration in a civil station. 
In Bengal there are four centres thus served by the C.M.S., two 
by the Oxford Mission, and three by the Dublin University 
Mission, working under the auspices of the S.P.G. Lastly, it 
should be explained that to each of the central stations to which 
a clergyman of the Church of England is assigned, there are 
attached a varying number of out-stations which he is expected to 
visit as often as possible. Some of them lie at considerable dis- 
tances, some of them are difficult of access, and in consequence 
the minimum number of visits which the clergyman is required to 
pay in the year is, in many cases, extremely small. An effort is 
made to visit the more accessible of them once a month, but there 
are many which are visited at most once a quarter, or even not 
oftener than once every six months. 

_ What, then, does all this amount to? Outside Calcutta and its 
immediate neighbourhood we have from 12,000 to 13,000 European 
and Eurasian members of the Church of England scattered all over 
a province as large as Spain, in perhaps 200 different stations, great 
and small, and for the spiritual care of this great company we 
have twenty clergy of their Church. Besides the twenty stations 
where they reside, there are some eighty others which are occasion- 
ally visited, leaving half the stations where Europeans are posted 
without any religious ministrations whatever. I do not mean to say 
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that there are not in the province many clergy and missionaries of 
other denominations, but this is all that the Church of England 
does, and, I ask, my lord, is there any one in this room who con- 
siders such a state of affairs anything but lamentable, or who 
doubts that it stands in urgent need of reform? Mr. Keith, in his 
admirable paper, has pointed out with equal candour and sympathy 
the difficulties and temptations which surround the lonely and 
isolated European-in Ceylon ; the same difficulties and the same 
’ temptations, though perhaps in a less degree, beset the path of 
his brethren in Bengal. We all know the fatal ease with which 
laxity and indifference creep in where there are no opportuni- 
ties for enjoying the ministrations of the Church, where the 
whole atmosphere is un-Christian, where the surroundings are 
demoralizing and the climate enervating. It is to resist the 
insidious advance of these tendencies, to lift up the hands that 
hang down, to strengthen the feeble knees, and to raise up them 
that fall, that those of us who have seen most of the lives of the 
Europeans of the dispersion in India, are the most earnest in 
desiring a great improvement in the arrangements for their spiritual 
well-being. ‘The great requirements of the case are two. We 
want more men, and we want more men of the right sort. How 
are these requirements to be met? It is useless either to ask for 
an increase in the number of Government chaplains, or to expect 
that the missionary societies will leave their own special and 
splendid work. No, what we can, and must, do is to concentrate 
our efforts on the Additional Clergy Society, and similar agencies, 
and to endeavour by every means in our power to strengthen their 
hands. At present great difficulty is felt in getting any clergy for 
this work. The situation is complicated, and it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish between cause and effect. If thoroughly 
suitable clergy could be obtained, I have no doubt that the funds 
for their maintenance would be readily found ; and if the position 
and prospects of the clergy engaging in this work were better, 
there would be less difficulty in finding the proper men. 

The question is firstly one of funds, and secondly one of better 
knowledge and advertisement. We must improve the prospects 
of the clergy taking service under the Additional Clergy Society, 
and we must make more widely known the opportunities and 
attractions which that service affords. Under existing arrange- 
ments a clergyman, whether in India or in England, engages for 
five years as a rule, and this period may be extended for further 
periods of five years each : at the end of his engagement, or if his 
health breaks down in the meanwhile, he receives a bonus, but no 
promise can be given of future employment, either in India or in 
England. I am told that the knowledge of this fact is a great 
deterrent to accepting service in India under the Additional 
Clergy Society. It is most desirable that foreign service of this 
kind should be recognized as approved service by bishops and 
patrons at home; and that they should consent to place a man 
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who has done good work abroad on a par with those who have 
never left home, when a question of appointment or preferment 
arises. Again, the terms of remuneration demand careful revision. 
They were fixed many years ago, when the cost of living and of all 
necessaries was much less than it is now: and it is essential that 
the clergyman in India should be able to live decently, and with- 
out discomfort, and that he should be able to take his place among 
his equals in social standing. If the problem.-of further employ- 
ment can be solved, and if satisfactory candidates can be secured, ° 
I am certain that it will be found possible to improve their 
position. The liberality and hospitality of Europeans in India 
have passed into a proverb, which has lost little of its old force, 
and I have always found that in Church matters a ready response 
is given to appeals for help, provided that there is a reasonable 
prospect that the donors will get what they want. And _ this 
brings me to a matter which it is as painful to mention as it is 
impossible to omit. I am compelled to say that not a few of 
the men who have been accepted by the Additional Clergy 
Society have proved unworthy of their calling, and unfitted by 
birth, manners, and education for the positions in which they 
were placed. 

My Lord, I make this statement with great reluctance, but I do 
so because I feel that it is essential to the matter in hand. I do 
not in the least desire to impute blame to those who accepted these 
failures, for I am certain that they were deceived, and I know well 
how difficult it is to find the proper men for such work, but this 
is a time for plain speaking, and I should fail in my duty were I 
to keep silence. The pity of it is that incidents of the kind to 
which I have alluded do infinite damage to the cause of religion, 
and to the well-being of the Christian community, and work mis- 
chief which it may take years to repair: it is worth any trouble 
and pains to prevent the recurrence of them. Better no clergy at 
all than clergy who do not command the respect of their people. 
On the other hand, a man of earnest spirit and simple faith, 
inspired by high ideals and a love for souls, would meet nowhere 
in the world with a warmer reception, and a more responsive flock, 
than among the Europeans in India; to such a man their hearts, 
their homes, and their purses would always be open, and he would 
find them ready and willing to give their assistance and support in 
all branches of Church work, and in all the developments of 
religious life. Again, more prominent attention should be drawn 
at home to the existence of this demand for clergy in India, and 
the opportunities of usefulness which this service affords. I have 
been unable to ascertain exactly what steps are taken to make the 
facts known among the younger clergy in England. The rules of 
the Additional Clergy Society merely say that a clergyman who 
desires to be engaged in the service of the society shall submit 
his application, if in England, to the bishop’s commissary, and if 
in India, to the secretary of the society ; but there is nothing to 
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show what means are taken to make known the needs of the 
society, and the terms of the employment which it offers. I cannot 
but think that if these were more widely published and advocated, 
by some or all of the means suggested in Mr. Keith’s paper, we 
should obtain more candidates than we now do, and candidates 
of a more suitable type.. The work is, in many respects, most 
attractive for an earnest man: as it lies chiefly among Europeans, 
there is no new language to be learned: the climate in most cases 
is good, and the surroundings inspiring, and, as I have said, the 
parishioners will be found friendly and responsive. Service abroad 
strips a man of his insularity, and gives him a breadth of outlook 
which will be of advantage to‘him all his life: it brings him face 
to face with heathendom and the great non-Christian religions, 
and it teaches him charity and perspective, the value of essentials, 
and the insignificance of non-essentials. ; 

Sir, the time has come for me to close; but I must, in conclu- 
sion, express once more the earnest hope that one of the many 
fruits of this great Congress of the Anglican Communion will be 
a closer devotion of the Church at home to the claims of her 
scattered children in India and elsewhere. India has come to a 
crisis in her history—and the life and conversation of every 
European counts for something. To strengthen that influence we 
want help: we want more money, more men, and the prayers of the 
Church at home. I am certain that such efforts will be blessed of 
God, not only to the comfort and edification of individuals, but 
also to the binding and welding together of the Church, and to 
the great growth and development of that righteousness which 
exalteth a nation. 


The Ricut Rev. E. A. Copreston, D.D., the Bishop of 
Colombo, Ceylon, observed: My part in this subject is to deal 
with the duty of the Church towards English, or rather, British 
planters ; and while I shall speak from my experience of planters 
in Ceylon, I presume that they differ little from, and are fairly 
representative of, planters in India and the Straits Settlements and 
other parts of the British empire. “That we may gauge the duty 
of the Church towards them we must first set out something of 
their characters, conditions, and circumstances, and I shall try to 
concentrate what I have to say. There are about 1,500 European 
planters scattered over some 6,000 to 7,000 square miles of 
territory, and nearly all are British. They are, with few exceptions, 
men of gentle birth; recruited*largely from our public schools, 
belonging to religious families: they are the children of God, 
baptized, mostly confirmed : they have the instincts of religion in 
their hearts, however much it may be overlaid by other instincts 
and habits. Led by various motives, the love of a free outdoor 
life and to a large extent independent spheres of action, or by 
the difficulties of making their way in professions at home, they 
go out, great Britain’s stalwart sons, of fine physique, full of vigour 
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and animal spirits, athletic, fond of all manly sports and games. 
Of course, there is every degree of religious and Christian feeling 
when they come out, and oh, the pity of it! that the Church is not 
doing far more to keep alive and foster the flame of earnest 
Christian life, which is in many homes from which they go. Next, 
their importance. Well, I need not dwell upon the fact that they 
are of infinite importance as being immortal souls for whom Christ 
died, and for whom He shed His precious blood ; but they are also 
vastly important for the influence which they inevitably exercise 
as individuals, and as a body of men, for good or for evil among 
the peoples in whose land they settle for their own advantage. 
We cannot blink the fact that this is what they go for—to get, and 
not to give. I do not say that they fail to give. I use the word, 
not about money, but in the widest sense; but this is incidental, 
and not their aim in going; and they do not realize at all ade- 
quately the responsibility which rests upon them. As individuals 
they influence one another—they influence the Tamil labourers, 
who go over from Southern India in thousands to work on the tea 
and rubber estates. As masters, they are, in the great majority of 
cases, just and kind to their coolies or labourers: they look after 
them in sickness, they often have intimate acquaintance with their 
domestic life, and certainly influence them on the side of honesty, 
and justice, and general kindliness. But while this is true, they 
do not by their personal lives contribute much to the missionary 
cause, because that life tends to become—to put it shortly—after 
the character of Esau. I must allude to their temptations, which 
are really great, and in which they demand our keenest sympathy 
and consideration. The main evils are two, due in high degree 
to the often solitary conditions of their life in their bungalows, 
and to the ease with which they can indulge without open shame. 
They are tempted to unchastity and to drink. It is unnecessary 
for me to enlarge upon this, but the moral failure of not a few 
lives, and the spiritual failure of more through the Esau-like life, 
which their circumstances tend to produce, are facts which call 
for our most serious attention. It must be remembered also, 
that they live in a non-Christian atmosphere. It is not only 
as individuals that they influence those who directly see their 
lives, but as a great and important body of men in the State, 
who cannot but win admiration for their sterling qualities, their 
extraordinary enterprise and endurance, they exercise a vast 
influence upon the attitude of the people of the country towards 
Christianity. Their direct influence on the side of the Christian 
faith and life, might be, and ought to be, far greater than it is 
upon the two millions and more of Singhalese Buddhists and Tamil 
Hindus, and others, who are the main inhabitants of Ceylon. 
Now I come to the duty of the Church and of those at home. 
And let me say at once that I do not claim for the Church of ° 
England the sole membership of the planters, or consider that the 
sole responsibility rests with her, for there are many Presbyterians, 
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and some representatives of other Christian bodies among them ; 
yet it would not, I feel sure, be denied by any one that both the 
more serious responsibility and the greater opportunity rest with 
the Church of England, and that her duty is paramount. And 
when I speak of the Church of England, I mean both individuals, 
societies, and public bodies, and the Church as a whole. First, 
let me say a word of the duty to young men before they go 
abroad. This begins with the parents, who both contribute to 
the formation of their character, and to their choice of a career. 
This is obvious, but there are one or two points which need en- 
forcement. It is the falsest economy of a life to send out to 
estates young men who do not start with a fairly firm balance, or 
who have morally failed at home. Some who have not qualified 
for the higher professions, or who cannot bear a cramped and 
indoor life, may succeed excellently in the planting life; but it is 
a wrong to them and to the Church abroad to send out moral 
failures. Secondly, if this career is chosen, it is the parents’ duty 
to set before their sons the peculiar dangers of the life, and the 
subtly undermining influence of a non-Christian atmosphere. 
Forewarned is at least to some extent forearmed. They need 
also to be taught that they have a grave responsibility towards the 
people among whom they go; for young men go with the very 
smallest, if any, appreciation of the fact that they cannot live unto 
themselves. They go to get and not to give; to use and not to 
serve. Is it not also for those at home to point out their duty to 
the Church to which they belong? In England they are so 
accustomed to regard the Church as that which provides the 
sacraments and other ministrations without any effort of their 
own; they have not reached the age when demands are made 
upon them, so that they are sometimes ready to complain that 
the Church is neglecting them. If asked to give they will some- 
times answer that the Church does nothing for them: even in 
a voluntary Church such as that of Ceylon, in which State aid 
was long ago withdrawn, it is with the utmost difficulty that they 
can be led to understand that they are themselves the Church, 
that there is not some power behind, which ought to do every- 
thing for them. Much help might be given to the Church at 
home as well as to the voluntary Churches abroad, if parents, 
clergy, and teachers were to enforce the duty of exercising mem- 
bership of the Church by devoting time and thought and service 
to the Church whose life it is for them to foster and develop. 
Parents not unfrequently send letters requesting that their sons 
may be looked after, but it is only in rare cases that they con- 
tribute towards this end. In public schools something might be 
done to interest boys in the Church abroad, through the life to 
which many of their older fellows have gone, and to which they 
themselves in numbers will go. Our circumstances abroad would 
form a good text by which to illustrate the duty of each Christian 
to serve the Church and not simply be served by her. 
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I must pass on to the duty of the Church at home, both in 
respect to clergy and the means to pay them. 

The case is thus. In some districts in Ceylon, and no doubt 
in other lands, there are a considerable number of men living 
within manageable distance, who can combine and_ provide 
a modest stipend for a clergyman, who will serve three or four 
churches. But there are many who live more isolated and in 
smaller districts, and who cannot thus readily combine, and 
for whom itinerating clergy are needed, whose stipend has to 
be guaranteed at least for a time. In old days single proprie- 
tors of estates were common—now it is the day of companies ; 
but that, say, twenty men, who would feel it a duty to sub- 
scribe if they had private properties, should, because they put 
their capital into one fund by which they secure a safer in- 
vestment and better incomes, thus be set free from respon- 
sibility would be a strange doctrine. It is, however, the company 
as such that deals with the estates, and pressure should be 
brought upon the companies. They have a solemn responsibility 
for the moral welfare of those employed as superintendents and 
labourers; and as well for that as for the more religious or 
spiritual point of view, it must be admitted that the chief oppor- 
tunity lies with the Church of England, and that therefore it 
is justifiable for the companies to aid the ministrations which 
do try to protect and foster the moral and spiritual welfare of 
those whom the companies employ. Some companies do sub- 
scribe a few cents per cultivated acre; and if for each cultivated 
acre one penny even were subscribed, then with the help of 
the superintendents themselves ministrations could be supplied ; 
but the superintendents, whose salaries are often small, cannot do 
much ; and in not a few cases, owing to neglect and growing in- 
difference, they do not care to do anything, and in any case 
it is impossible to obtain subscriptions before a clergyman is 
on the spot working. With the good nucleus of estate sub- 
scriptions we could, with diocesan help, at least start, and those 
benefited would then do their part. And what, lastly, but by no 
means least, of the kind of men suited to minister to the planters ? 
Before speaking of them, let me put in one plea for a much fuller 
recognition by the Church at home; and that is, by the bishops of 
home dioceses and other patrons, of the claims of those who are 
ready to go out for a period of years to minister abroad. Many 
young clergy are, I am suré, still deterred from giving a term 
of years to work abroad by the belief that even if they are re- 
tained on some list, they will still be at a disadvantage when they 
return. 

Men are greatly needed from the old homeland ; it cannot 
be too often repeated that we need and ought to receive some of 
the best. The planter’s parson is not of necessity of the highest 
learning, but profound conviction of the faith which he is to live 
and to teach is all important. He must be a man of wide 
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sympathy, to enter into the lives of his flock and thus to win 
them ; a gentleman of delicate tact, and of keen appreciation 
of their difficulties, doubts, and temptations; intensely human, 
at the same time that he is animated by the spirit of love; greatly 
hopeful, never despairing. He has to deal with men of every 
shade of religious thought, and while strong in the. emphasis 
he lays upon the fundamental principles of Christian life, he must 
be broad-minded, and avoid the mistake of trying to enforce his 
own opinion or habit in less essential matters ; ready to lead men, 
and not only those of his own Church, to Christ in simplicity 
of heart. He should be a man of activity, able to ride and walk, 
to show keen interest in all the manly pursuits of the planters, 
and to some extent join with them in these. He will have, it may 
be, uphill work to start with, but when men learn that he has 
their whole welfare and happiness at heart, he will win the re- 
sponse of respect and affection ; he will lead, where he cannot 
drive, and his flock will rally round him to carry out improve- 
ments in Church and services. Oh! there is a grand work to 
be done among the restless, and too often half-starved, souls 
of our own countrymen; there is the reproach to be wiped out 
that we neglect our own. It is, in such a land as Ceylon, the 
necessary basis of all fruitful missionary work; for how can we 
commend the Saviour of the world and the Christian life to 
the teeming masses of non-Christian inhabitants, when they see, 
and in their hearts taunt us, for our little care of our own and 
our countrymen’s slight regard for that of which we try to em- 
phasize the supreme importance—the inestimable blessing—the 
only essential life ! 


Mr. W. Parsons, Delegate from the Diocese of Calcutta, and 
formerly Secretary of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, in 
drawing attention to the problem before the Church in India 
of making due provision for the spiritual care of what might be 
called the industrial army of Englishmen, who were pouring into 
the country in increasing numbers every year, owing to the rapid 
extension of the railway system and the development of important 
manufacturing and mining industries in different parts of the 
country, referred to the Bishop of Auckland’s statement at the 
annual meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
that the great problem at, present before the Christian world was 
not so much how to propagate the Christian religion among non- 
Christian races, as how to keep the white man himself Christian 
in the distant quarters of the earth, and true to the faith which 
brought the empire into being. If this was the case in our 
colonial possessions, some of which were practically Christian 
countries, how much more was it so in India where a few thou- 
sands of our race were scattered amongst millions professing 
ancient but false religions. India, although brought very close 
to England in these days in point of time, was still more or less 
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a land of mystery to the average Englishman, and the problems, 
both civil and religious, that were being worked out in that great 
country were only imperfectly understood at home, even by intel- 
ligent and thoughtful men. Many of these problems were of 
such an overwhelming nature, owing to the enormous population 
of the country and the diversity of races and religions, that what 
appear to be and, from a numerical point of view, were almost 
microscopical questions ran the risk of being overlooked. The 
speaker, however, submitted that it was really a matter of the 
first importance that if Christianity was to commend itself to 
Hindus and Mohammedans its own professors must not be 
neglected and bring it under reproach. If India was to be won 
for Christ it must be by example more than by precept; and 
therefore the lives of our own people were a most important 
factor if the basis of all missionary work was not to be under- 
mined. Mr. Parsons, after referring briefly to the development of 
the Church in India since the consecration of Bishop Middleton, 
the centenary of which would be celebrated in five years’ time, 
drew attention to the remarkable changes which the extension of 
the railway system had introduced. The construction of 30,000 
miles of railway during the last fifty years had not only led to the 
development of new and important industries all over the land, 
but had brought into the country large numbers of our fellow 
countrymen of a type previously unknown in India; namely, 
railway and other employés of different grades, such as engine- 
drivers, guards, artisans, and mechanics generally, who, living as 
they did in small and scattered communities, might almost be 
considered as colonists and settlers, as to a great extent they 
married and brought up their children in the country. The 
whole matter of the Church’s duty to these countrymen of ours 
was very closely bound up with what was known as the Eurasian 
question, as Europeans and Eurasians of the classes he was 
referring to worked and freely mixed together, and often ‘inter- 
married. The magnitude of the problem would greatly increase 
in the near future. The committee on railway administration and 
finance recently appointed by the Secretary of State for India 
had reported in favour of an annual expenditure of £12,500,000, 
and the eventual construction of 100,000 miles of line. It 
was only possible in the scope of a short address to deal with 
the matter more or less superficially, and to draw attention to 
the needs and difficulties of our fellow churchmen in India, in the 
hope that the Church at home would recognize her duty in the 
matter. They would naturally ask what was the Church in India 
doing to meet the present and prospective demand for the 
spiritual oversight of our poorer countrymen and their families, 
He would reply, they were doing all that they possibly could with . 
the means at their disposal. The difficulties did not so much lie 
in the great centres of population, which were fairly, though hardly 
adequately, supplied with clergy, as in the outlying and distant 
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stations. The Government chaplains did excellent and splendid 
work in visiting the numerous out-stations attached to their charges; 
but there were places they could not reach, and a number of 
additional clergy were now required. One of the great needs 
of the Church was the additional strengthening of the different 
Diocesan Clergy Societies, which hardly provided at present more 
than six men in each diocese. The speaker, after referring to the 
vast extent of line covered by the great railway companies in 
India, suggested that the time was perhaps coming when. itiner- 
ating railway missions, somewhat on the: lines of that in South 
Africa, might be organized in India, or at any rate in one or more 
of the dioceses, if leaders of the calibre of the Rev. Douglas 
Ellison could be found. These scattered countrymen of ours 
on the interminable stretches of line in India deserved all the 
sympathy that could be given them. The places they lived in, 
being mostly on the plains, were dull and depressing with but few 
outside interests, and the climate was, always hot and often damp 
and enervating ; the communities were of course more or less poor, 
and the work might be called prosaic, but the parson was always 
welcome, and the people as a rule ready to contribute what they 
could. The railway and the mining companies were generally 
willing to assist, and surely some responsibility rested on share- 
holders in England. The speaker, in conclusion, drew attention 
to the large influx of industrial Europeans into the Diocese of 
Chota Nagpur, hitherto a purely missionary diocese, and com- 
mended the claims of the Indian Church Aid Association which 
had been formed in 1880 to deal with this special work, and was 
in full touch with all the Indian bishops, adding at the same time 
that they rejoiced in India to know that the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel were recognizing their responsibility 
in connexion with the European and Eurasian domiciled com- 
munity. 

The RicHr Rev. JosepH LorrxHousr, D.D., Bishop of 
Keewatin, Canada, said he failed to understand how any English- 
man could be an exile while he remained in any portion of the 
British. Dominions. (Laughter.) He desired to convey some 
impression of what the work was like among railwaymen, lumber- 
men, and miners out in his diocese, many of whom went out from 
the mother country. In the Diocese of Keewatin there was a - 
large amount of work to be done amongst the navvies who were 
engaged to a great extent on the New Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way. Of course, in Canada they did things on a big scale. 
(Laughter.) They were constructing there a second trans- 
continental railway, which would stretch for 4,000 miles and 
would pass through the Diocese of Keewatin. Last year they 
were endeavouring to get some help to carry on the work among 
those navvies, but there appeared to be no prospect of getting 
it. He had been working for the last twenty years among Indians 
and Eskimos, and on returning to England he was amused at the 
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questions which were asked him about the climate out there. 
One lady suggested that they had no sunshine out in Keewatin. 
As a matter of fact, he could tell them he had seen more sunshine 
in twenty-four hours in that quarter of the globe than he had seen 
in England for six weeks. (Laughter.) There was an old saying 
in America that when a man was wealthy he had money to burn, 
and it seemed to him that the people in England had clergy to 
“burn” (laughter), when they came to compare the number of 
clergy at home with the number in other parts of the world. 
They could do with four clergymen in what were known as the 
construction camps to-day, but they could not get them, nor could 
they obtain the means for supporting them. He thought it was 
very sad that some of the people who went from the mother 
country to distant climes should be bringing disgrace on the 
country. Sometimes some of the heathen had said to him, ‘‘ We 
don’t want the white man’s religion, because our own is better” ; 
and he could say to them, as Christian friends, that it was better 
if it was to be judged by the life those heathens led. He found 
them in honesty and morality much above many of the white 
men who went out to that country. All through Canada there 
was great need for clergymen and for money to assist in the pro- 
motion of the Church’s endeavour. The Canadian Church was 
doing a good work, but it was impossible for it to work among 
the ‘‘exiles”, their own brothers and sisters, to the extent which 
was desired, and, therefore, they pleaded for means and for some 
of the younger clergy at home. Given such help, under God’s 
blessing, that country might become the brightest gem in the 
British crown. (Applause.) 


CoLONEL J. E. BROADBENT, C.B., said: The particular class 
of exiles that I have to deal with are soldiers across the seas, 
which for me means in India only, as I have had no foreign 
service elsewhere. The expression, “the Church’s duty”, is some- 
what vague. But the Pan-Anglican Congress has not been 
summoned to discuss abstract ideas and generalizations; it is 
intended to be above all things practical. One of its main objects 
is study as a preliminary to action, interchange of thought, com- 
parison of experience, between churchmen from all parts of the 
world, relative to the conditions of the time we live in, so that 
with God’s help and guidance the work to be done may be 
more clearly understood, and the means of doing it may be 
rendered more effective. 

If the Church of England is to do anything effective for our 
soldiers on foreign service, of whom there are some 75,000 in 
India, besides a certain number of women and children depen 
dent on them, we must have a true and sustained interest in the 
soldier ; there must be knowledge, a sympathetic comprehensior 


of the soldier’s life and circumstances, his duties and obligations 
his ideas and ways. 
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These in many ways are quite special, for soldiers, almost as 
much as sailors, are, for the time being, a class by themselves ; 
the conditions of their life make this inevitable even in England, 
but still more so abroad. In the first place, the soldier lives apart 
from his fellow men in barracks. His duties are special and 
restricted in their scope; especially in the case of the rank and 
file. The work required of him is physically very arduous at 
certain periods, in his training as well as on service, and the 
demands cn his intelligence are considerable within certain limits. 
But the physical labour he performs, and the subjects his mind is 
exercised on, are quite different’from those with which civil life is 
concerned ; and further, practically every man whom he is brought 
in contact with is doing the same work and studying the same 
limited range of subjects. This~tends to the formation of a 
peculiar type of character with its own special views and aims 
and ideas. Another special condition of the soldier’s life is the 
alternation of a continuous and exacting demand on his strength 
and endurance, with intervals when he has almost nothing to do. 
Service in the army is, in these days, only a short break in a man’s 
normal life, instead of being his life-work ; but it comes at a very 
impressionable time of a man’s life, and in most cases the impress 
of his army service is indelible. The traditions of the old days 
linger still, and some of them strongly influence the young soldier. 
It was said long ago, “ Perils commonly ask to be paid in plea- 
sures”, and there is still a tendency to regard the pursuit of 
pleasure, even to the extent of licentiousness and drunkenness, 
as comparatively venial in the army. Not that the army is a licen- 
tious army. I believe no army ever had such a record as our 
army, in the last troubles in China and the war in South Africa, 
for self-restraint and complete absence of violence to non-com- 
batants and especially to women. 

Coming now to more especially Indian conditions of the service, 
some special points relating to the work of the clergy may first be 
noticed. The army in India is ecclesiastically separate from the 
rest of the army. ‘The chaplains ministering to the troops there 
belong to the ‘Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment”, whereas else- 
where the chaplains belong to the Army Chaplains’ Department, 
under the Chaplain-General. They are appointed by the Secretary 
of State for India, who is under no obligation to consult any one as 
to the qualifications of those whom he appoints, the bishops having 
no voice in their selection, except as a matter of courtesy. Govern- 
ment orders regulate their pay, leave, pension, &c. Indian chap- 
lains are appointed to stations, not to regiments or corps, and 
they have spiritual charge of any Civil Government servants (who 
include railway employés in India) and their families living in the 
station, as well as of the troops. A chaplain is appointed to every 
cantonment where there is any considerable body of troops, and 
some large garrisons like Rawal Pindi have two. But there are 
some large civil stations which also have chaplains, where there 
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are no military duties. This system has grave drawbacks. The 
time a chaplain spends at any station 1s generally quite short. 
This cannot be helped. There are only a limited number of chap- 
lains; some stations are much more trying as regards climate, &c., 
than others, and it would be thought unfair, even if practicable, 
to keep a chaplain at a bad station for more than a year or two ; 
large numbers of men are sent to the hills for the hot weather, 
and chaplains have to be sent too ; periodical furlough to England 
for each has also to be arranged for. The hindrances to effective 
work caused by these arrangements are obvious ; and the difficulty 
is aggravated by the constant shifting of the troops. 

Soldiers in India ordinarily live in cantonments. A cantonment 
is Government land, with boundaries carefully marked out, appro- 
priated solely for military occupation. It contains the barracks 
and other military buildings, parade grounds, and the bazars (i.e. 
land marked out for the purposes of trade or residence of natives). 
It is under special cantonment regulations. The ordinary civil 
population not connected with the military, including Europeans 
if there are any, live in the “civil lines”, or in towns and villages 
at some distance from cantonments. The troops, therefore, espe- 
cially the rank and file, are not influenced by contact with people 
in civil life; their ideas are apt to be limited, and any peculiar 
ideas and tendencies of the service which I have before alluded 
to are likely to be intensified. The officers also are to a certain 
extent a class apart, though not to the same degree as the rank 
and file, and their views of matters connected with their men and 
the service generally will almost inevitably take on a special com- 
plexion. Through this isolation, moreover, officers and men in 
India, in common with planters and other isolated Europeans, 
have not the safeguard afforded by the controlling influence of 
a strong and, on the whole, healthy public opinion. 

Then, the army in India comprises a large number of men who 
must remain for some years unmarried. The regulations permit 
warrant and non-commissioned officers of and above the rank of 
sergeant to marry, and 4 per cent. of all other non-commissioned 
officers and men. But small as is the number of married men 
allowed, the actual number is usually a good deal below the 
sanctioned scale, especially among the privates. Speaking gene- 
rally, therefore, the private soldier sees nothing of family life. The 
soldier cannot but greatly miss this, consciously or unconsciously. 
His thoughts must often turn to mother, sisters, children, and 
others at home. At any rate it is a fact that there is a curious 
vein of séntiment in the soldier, which is really pathetic. This 
may, and ought to be, helpful, purifying; and it may be, and 
often, alas! has been, debased. 

Then the climate. For a considerable part of the year, for. 
the greater part of it in Northern India, this is pleasant. But 
it is difficult for any one who has not experienced it to realize what 
‘the hot weather” means. The weariness when you lie down and 
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when you rise, the aching limbs after the morning’s parade, &c., 
the dullness of the long, silent afternoons in the barracks, with 
not a sound of beast or bird, the punkah swinging monotonously 
inside and the hot wind moaning outside, the thirst, the prickly 
heat, and other small ailments induced by heat and perspiration, 
the flies and other small pests, which’ often make life a burden in 
India; then when the sun gets low, there is the stroll in the 
evening, in the dusty atmosphere along dusty roads, or into the 
bazars, where great temptations await him. 

Then there is the possibility of active service. This the British 
soldier would be the last to put among the drawbacks to his life 
in India ; he leaves it to others to think what it really means for 
him. There are some men, more now, perhaps, than there used 
to be, who have counted the cost and march out in a quiet 
determination that, whether in life or death, they are going to do 
their duty; but the men, generally, go to the front careless of 
danger, glad of the excitement, and proud to have a chance of 
having their part in the glories of their regiment. But all this 
is the more reason why people at home, and the Church espe- 
cially, should remember that our soldiers may at any time be called 
upon to take their lives in their hands, to suffer great physical 
hardships, some of them to die in battle, while others will be 
wounded or maimed. 

But service in India involves other and more trying risks than 
those of active service—sudden death by heat-apoplexy in the, at 
times, stifling heat in the barracks, or by sun-stroke ; and hability 
to be struck down in some sudden outbreak of epidemic disease, 
of which cholera is the most dreaded, the outbreak being usually 
sudden, man after man is struck down, and after a very few hours 
of terrible suffering, he lies discoloured and collapsed and passes 
away; its ravages have in recent years been greatly reduced, 
but no care or foresight seems able to completely guard against 
an outbreak. 

The Government of India has, I think, done all that can 
reasonably be required in providing for the physical and intellectual 
comfort and well-being of the men and families. Besides good 
barracks at almost every station, in recent years large sums have 
been spent on Regimental Institutes, where the men can find 
ample opportunities for recreation, reading, &c., can have suppers 
quite apart from where liquor is sold; but they can also get their 
beer if they want it. And as regards the religious life of the men 
the Government has also not been indifferent ; the provision 
made for the spiritual welfare of the men and their families, if 
measured by the numerical ratio of clergy to people in their 
charge, would compare favourably with that in many parishes in 
England. : 

Among our Pan-Anglican Papers there is only one dealing 
with this subject of work among soldiers. It is headed “ Work 
for Christ among Soldiers”, and it is mainly a statement of 
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the various agencies, mostly undenominational, at work among 
soldiers, and 1s obviously not written specially from the church- 
man’s point of view. But this Congress has to look at the subject 
from the point of view of the Church of England. We rejoice 
and thank God for all that is being done faithfully by men not of 
our communion, but our business now is the consideration of what 
is the duty in this matter of the Church of England? that great 
and ancient Church to which the great majority of soldiers belong 
by baptism and confirmation, and of which, nominally at least, 
they remain members. 

This leads me to refer to a phenomenon that has been often 
remarked, namely, the tendency among both officers and men 
to become “unattached”; in other words, to leave the Church 
of England, when they are converted, as they would, correctly 
and scripturally, express it. Some of these converted men 
become members of some organized Nonconformist body, but 
more, perhaps, join one or other section of the rather amorphous 
aggregations of good men usually known among outsiders as 
Plymouth Brethren. Why is this? It is a very important 
question, for if we could stop this leakage and retain these 
men within the Church of England, I am inclined to think we 
should do more than by any other means to make the Church of 
England a great power for good among soldiers. 

The main causes which lead to the loss of these earnest men to 
the Church of England are, I think, as follows: their ‘ conver- 
sion” has almost always been brought about by the words and 
influence of one who is not a member of the Church of England. 
It is rare among churchmen, clergy as well as laity, for one man 
to speak to another of the claims of Jesus Christ, or at any rate 
about their bearing on our individual lives; there is an extra- 
ordinary shyness in regard to the whole subject, going far beyond 
reverent restraint, and distrust of mere talk and dread of insin- 
cerity. The converted man longs for sympathy, help, and guid- 
ance in his new thoughts and aspirations; but he will not often 
find churchmen who are willing and able to talk with him of these 
things. Again, there has been a complete change in his whole 
outlook on life, a change which causes a revulsion from many 
things in the old life, and carrying him, perhaps, beyond what 
is reasonable ; this is resented by his comrades, and the result is 
frequently persecution, which is often severe. Lastly, in spite of 
the dictum of the Church regarding Holy Scripture, he probably 
finds that the Bible is not much studied by the church-people of 
his acquaintance, and is rarely really expounded from the pulpit. 
If the diagnosis is correct, the remedy is obvious. 

In speaking of work among soldiers, one generally finds that 
only the non-commissioned officers and men, the men who usually: 
live in barracks, are considered. But the army includes also officers, 
staff and regimental numbering about 3,000, and medical to the 
number of about 4oo serving with British troops. These also are 
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soldiers, and their influence must be very great for good or ill on 
the rank and file, who, of course, form far the largest portion of 
the army numerically. Moreover, the officers alone are now 
soldiers by profession for life, which enhances the importance of 
their attitude as regards religion and morals, as their great 
influence is brought to bear on a continual stream of young 
soldiers which under the present conditions of army service 
pass through their hands. It is:therefore the greatest mistake to 
leave the officers out of consideration in plans for Church work 
in the army. 

The first point to which I would draw attention is the strange 
fact that there are no prayers in our Prayer Book for soldiers. 
Surely this needs immediate attention. It is a matter for deep 
thankfulness that the Synod for the Province of India and 
Ceylon, at the beginning of this year, gave careful considera- 
tion to a number of matters connected with the troops, and, 
among other things, drew up a special form of prayer for the army, 
which may be used in the alternative forms of Parade Service which 
they have authorized. Then, in order to pray earnestly, we must 
understand what we ask, we must be sincere and believe that 
what we ask is right. Now, soldiers are maintained by the State 
for a specific purpose, namely, to fight ; but, very commonly, fight- 
ing is tacitly assumed to be foreign to the Kingdom of Christ ; 
and if this were true, then, in so far as a man becomes a servant 
of Christ Jesus, his fighting qualities will be weakened. Within 
the Kingdom there ought, indeed, to be no strife ; but will the 
time ever come when that Kingdom will be free from the necessity 
of war against an enemy without? We are a Church militant here 
below. We read in the Revelation of St. John the Divine, with 
reference to a period far on beyond the present, that “there was 
war in heaven”. St. Paul urges Timothy to suffer hardship with 
him as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. I believe that there is no 
means more powerful to raise men to higher things than a fight 
for the right, in which we may suffer wounds and even die. 
There is nothing in-the religion of Jesus Christ to depress the 
fighting spirit of soldiers, though there is everything to check 
quarrelsomeness or violence. 

May I also plead that the Church should not be so constantly 
urged on the attention of the soldiers, but that the man himself 
should be more considered. ‘The soldier’s life teaches him that 
the army is an organization by which, through successive steps, 
the single units, when trained and disciplined, are combined so 
that their whole united force can be applied under one commander 
against the enemy, and he naturally tends to the idea that the 
Church has a similar relation to his spiritual life. Again, when 
his service in the army is finished, and he is discharged, for him 
henceforth the army practically ceases to exist; and one cannot 
well imagine that the Church of England will persist in heaven, 
He is likely, therefore, more or less consciously, to regard the 
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Church as a means to an end—a means evolved under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, to train him, teach him, lead him, 
supply him with spiritual food, and bring him into relationship 
with the Head. Other aspects of the Church do not much 
appeal to him. What more than all else, according to my expe- 
rience, will reach the soldier and touch his heart is the preaching 
of Christ Jesus and Him crucified, and all that follows from this, 
of privilege and danger, of life and death. The soldier, again, 
appreciates the position of the clergy as officers; but would not 
admit that a commission absolves the officer from the necessity of 
being efficient. He can have no sympathy with the idea that a man 
who enlists and deserts still belongs to the army; and he is not 
likely to be moved to better ways by telling him that, by baptism, 
he was made a member of Christ, and is so still, however he may 
dishonour God and serve the enemy. 

There is an urgent need, especially under the peculiar conditions 
of India, that there should be in every corps of the army a nucleus 
of good churchmen, between whom and the chaplain, when trans- 
fers take place, no preliminaries will be needed and so no time 
lost in getting to know one another; and through whom the 
chaplain can get to know others and come into contact with the 
corps generally. For reasons I have before mentioned, the Indian 
chaplain has great difficulties in getting to know the men person- 
ally. These organizations wrll take the form of some sort of defi- 
nitely Church guild or society. There has been for many years 
the Guild of the Holy Standard in the army, but this is said to be 
moribund. We have now the Church of England Men’s Society 
just beginning to take root. This seems to me to afford the best 
hope of furnishing the instrument a chaplain needs. The work it 
is doing at home and the influence among men that it has already 
obtained is remarkable, and I hope to see its rapid extension in 
the army. But the chaplain himself must be in dire earnest ; and 
he must enlist the officers of the regiment on his side if he is to 
effect anything great. I believe that many officers, far more than 
is generally supposed, are quite prepared to give them help and . 
sympathy, if the chaplains would approach them and give them 
a lead by word and example. Without some sympathy and 
support among the officers, Christian work among soldiers will 
always go heavily. It would, further, greatly promote the effective- 
ness of all their work, if chaplains could agree together on a more 
uniform system of work, and on a more uniform presentation of 
the Truth to the troops. 

The Church Institutes which exist at most stations, I think, 
require reconsideration as to their scope and function. They 
seem to me too much akin to the Regimental Institutes, only 
controlled by a chaplain instead of by the regimental authorities. . 
My suggestion would be that there should always be a fixed resi- 
dence for the chaplain in every cantonment, where he could always 
be found, with, say, two rooms which would be the head quarters 
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of all his various branches of work carried on in conjunction with 
his lay workers of all departments, choir, Sunday school, Bible 
classes, &c.; also available to the soldiers for private reading and 
prayer. His frequent presence there would be then understood, 
looked for, and welcomed. The rooms should never be used for 
any purely secular purpose. 

Less directly connected with the chaplain are the Soldiers’ 
Homes. ‘The only suggestion I have regarding these is that they 
should be increased in number till there is one within easy reach 
of every soldier. ‘Those already established have been wonder- 
fully successful. They are used to their full capacity by the 
soldiers, and their good influence is recognized on every side. 
But for their full usefulness there must be two or more ladies 
at each. The soldier, in his heart-ioneliness, is peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the influence of a good woman. From what I have seen 
of some of the ladies working in Soldiers’ Homes in India, I can 
hardly imagine a happier or more blessed life. Yet I believe that 
the Bishop of Lahore has not been able to obtain all the ladies 
he needs for the Church of England Homes already built in the 
Punjab. Cannot the Church at home find ladies for this work ? 
They do not need to learn a new language ; there is no exposure 
to the sun in their work ; nothing, indeed, to deter. It is an 
urgent need. 

Before closing, I must refer to another side of the soldier’s life. 
From what I have said of his life in cantonments, it will have been 
realized how great are the temptations of the soldier. Much has 
been done to lessen those greatest dangers, drunkenness and 
impurity. With regard to the former, great progress has been 
made. With regard to the latter, the Church needs still to bring 
all its influence to bear to raise still further the standard of morals. 
Some men pass through their service unstained ; what is needed 
is that it should be brought home to every man, of whatever rank, 
that none must zecessarily fall, and that the military life in no 
degree absolves a man from keeping God’s commandment. ‘The 
responsibility of so working the cantonment regulations as to 
remove temptation out of the paths of the soldier ought to be 
pressed. 

In conclusion, I would urge that the Church should devote 
more attention to the young soldier before he goes abroad, to the 
cadet at Woolwich or Sandhurst, to the recruit at the dépdt. 
Perhaps the Chaplain-General will have something to say on this 
point. The time has been too short to touch on all aspects of 
the Church’s duty to soldiers abroad, as, for example, to the 
soldier in hospital, to the soldier in the military prison, the soldier 
on service, or on the march. May I hope that these may be 
noticed by succeeding speakers ? 


BisHop JOHN TayLor-SmitH, Chaplain-General to the Forces 
(formerly Bishop of Sierra Leone), stated: It was my good 
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fortune, some little time ago, when visiting in the County of Lan- 
cashire, to be shown over one of their largest cotton-mills. The 
powerful engine with its enormous fly-wheel, the acres of intricate 
machinery, the thousands of working men and women, all inter- 
ested me greatly ; but, as I look back, my memory dwells with the 
keenest pleasure upon a little instrument held in the hand of many 
an operative which was used for uniting the thread which had 
broken in the spinning. It was so small as to be almost unseen ; 
but for time-saving and for producing good results in the manu- 
facture of cotton it was most effective, and proved invaluable. I 
would liken that instrument or tool in the hand of the Lancashire 
operative to another which God has placed in the heart of every 
true churchman, every faithful follower of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, viz. ‘ Prayer”. How many a soldier lad has been 
lost to Christ and His Church, because when the thread was 
broken in the rough and tumble of life, or in the strain of a new 
temptation in a foreign land, there was lacking the instrument 
which might have brought about repentance and faith, and made 
the testimony of a holy life for Christ continuous? In the late 
South African War it was most manifest to the Christian workers, 
ordained and unordained, the change which came over the 
troops when peace was declared and prayer was restrained. 
Whereas they had been most receptive to the claims of the gospel, 
a cold indifference seemed to creep over them, which, like a 
morning mist before the sun, only dispersed when an appeal to 
the newspapers called for attention and invited once more the 
prayers of God’s people on behalf of our soldiers. Only those 
who know soldiers can appreciate the material of which a soldier 
is made: which is clay for the Church’s moulding, wax for the 
divine seal. If only the nation would consider the possibilities of 
its peace-makers the soldiers—that living wall which stands be- 
tween our country and our enemies! To-day they are with us ; 
to-morrow at the uttermost part of the empire; the next day 
back again in civil life—the fruit of what we have made them 
during the time they were in the service. Can anything be too 
good for them? Can any effort or self-denial be too much, seeing 
the world-wide influence they are going to wield? Their acts are 
not so many stones cast by the pathway of life, but living seeds 
producing roots and fruits which shall leave an impression on both 
time and eternity. I plead for the army, the junior. service, 
which unlike the navy, the senior service, finds no special ground 
in our Church’s liturgy, that the prayers in the home may make 
up for those which are lacking in the Church. If St. Paul could 
advise the Ephesian Christians to put on the “panoply”, the 
whole armoury of God, because far and beyond the flesh and blood 
to contend with they had principalities and powers and spiritual - 
wickedness in high places ; how much more may I plead with 
Pan-Anglicans to bear constantly in their hearts and minds their 
soldier-brethren, who, from force of circumstances, have to live an 
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unnatural life (herded together sometimes like cattle), tempted by 
Opportunity and importunity, away from the softening influences 
of hearth and home ? 

Prayer, then, is the first and most effective way of helping 
our soldiers away from home. Too often Amalek prevails 
when the uplifted hands of Moses fail for weariness. Follow- 
ing “prayer” let me piead for “care”. Pray for them! Care 
for them! “Faith without works is dead!” When you are 
reading your delightful books at home, do you ever think of the 
poor soldier with more time than literature on his hands? When 
you are having your pleasant games, do you ever think of the hot 
and weary hours which a soldier spends each day in the tropics ? 
When you are enjoying the kindly fruits of the earth, and walking 
in your garden in the cool of the day, do you ever think what a few 
packets of flower and vegetable seeds may be to a soldier, say in 
South Africa or the West Indies? When churchmen (members of 
the Church of England Men’s Society and others) ask, “ Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” is it not possible to suggest that 
a copy of the parish magazine or a monthly letter to a brother 
soldier defending his country in a lonely land may be as a cup of 
cold water to a thirsty soul? Speaking of letters, it is lamentable 
the few letters of commendation which the army chaplains receive 
from the civil clergymen respecting the newly-joined, but this I 
trust will be speedily remedied, and I hope augmented by the vital: 
energy of the members of the Church of England Men’s Society. 
Then, once again, cannot the Church at home not only take special 
care of the wives and children of soldiers serving abroad, and find 
work for widows, but also give a hearty welcome to the deserving 
soldier when he returns home, having finished his term of service, 
and afford him every opportunity for finding employment and 
proving himself a faithful and good citizen? It ought not to be 
possible for any soldier (or any one else, as a matter of fact) to go 
abroad unarmed for what with some is a terrible fight. The en- 
vironment of a hot climate, often no public opinion (or one in the 
wrong direction), aggravates the struggle. The chaplains, the army 
doctors and officers give lectures from time to time on this most 
important subject; but it is often too late to secure a rich harvest 
in the autumn where there has been a neglect of sowing in the 
spring. 

In the short time at my disposal I have not touched on the 
good work which has been done and is being done by Soldiers’ 
Homes, Church of England Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Institutes, Army 
Scripture Readers, the Guilds, the Army branch of the Church of 
England Men’s Society, and the Royal Army Temperance Society 
(would that these useful agencies could be increased many times 
over by the free-will offerings of God’s people !), but I have tried 
to indicate a few new channels for the Church’s intercession and con- 
secration of purse and person. On the subject of sexual morality, 
I must add a few words. In these days of rapid transit and much 
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literature, opening up the fields of vice as well as virtue in a way 
not known before, it behoves us to see to it, that our young people 
of both sexes are well informed as regards the laws of their being. 
How by God’s grace and the exercise of self-control they may have 
the best, and make the most, of life. In these matters “ignorance” 
does not mean “ innocence”, and knowledge need not mean “‘sin ”. 
How many a life has been wrecked for the want of knowledge! 
How many a sun has gone down at noon, because of the mock 
modesty of those who ought to know that Satan is ever sowing 
the lie if they are not sowing the truth ! 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Mr. H. J. WaRDE, Secretary of the Navvy Mission, spoke of 
the organization for the dissemination of the gospel among the 
navvies, acknowledging indebtedness to the S.P.G. for grants of 
money in aid of the endeavour. They were able to-day, he said, 
to see the fruits of the work of bygone years, which reflected 
credit on those who made tremendous sacrifices to go out as 
pioneer workers on this great undertaking. Their aim was to 
unship the devil out of the men in order that Christ might go in. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. W. M. Fattoon, British Chaplain at Mombasa, 
- dealt with work among scattered settlers. He was the only 
chaplain to Europeans in the whole of East Africa, he observed, 
and what was wanted was a travelling chaplain who would give 
up his time in going from one part to another to spread the 
gospel tidings. On Easter Day, at one place at which he officiated, 
one out of every seven of the population came to communion. 
He trusted the mothers and fathers at home would pray for their 
sons and daughters who went out to foreign lands, and he 
strongly urged them to write to the chaplains so that they might 
get into touch with them on their arrival. 

The BisHop or TINNEVELLY, India, created some amusement 
by describing the difficulties which people encountered in locating 
him. He remembered a belated letter coming to him, on which 
a postmaster had written “Try County Wicklow.” (Laughter.) 
For the information of the meeting he might say that his life had 
been spent for the most part in the southern part of India, Tinne- 
velly. The life of the settlers in India he knew to be intensely 
lonely. He should never forget visiting one of the military 
hospitals, of which he was chaplain, and there finding a young 
English soldier dying with typhoid fever. The poor fellow was 
just able to mutter “ Mother, forgive.” In his last hours the old 
life had come back to him, and the thoughts and prayers of the 
mother whom he had left far off recalled the scenes of the early . 
days, and he passed into eternity with those words on his lips. 
He thought the laity in India might help them more than 
they did. ‘They had their societies like the Additional Clergy 
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Fund, and in regard to that he would like to suggest a few more 
laymen subscribers. They wanted more help from the laity. 
He desired to see from the laity in India a better observance of 
Sunday. It was indeed lamentable to see the neglect of that 
holy day. A great deal depended upon parents in the old 
country, and the teaching they afforded their children. Young 
men going forth to foreign lands should be determined to keep 
that one day in the week holy. (Applause.) 

The Rev. H. W. GrirriryH, late Archdeacon of Lahore, 
referred to the work amongst civilians and soldiers. He got 
a little impatient when he read of the laments over the poverty of 
the clergy. If the clergy were so poor in England, why did they 
not go out to India. (Laughter.) Officers, civilians, merchants, 
and sportsmen ventured out there. Why did not the clergy 
venture out there too? Was the spirit of adventure dead among 
them? (Laughter.) ‘There was liberal pay given to army chap- 
lains, and after twenty-five years, when their time expired, they 
did not turn them out but gave them a pound a day pension. 
(Applause. ) 

The Bishop oF PERTH alluded to the necessity, not only for 
suitable clergy but for suitable wives of the clergy. One man 
he remembered wrote to him for an appointment who seemed 
to be acceptable. But he received a reference in which the 
writer said, ‘The wife cannot get on at home. She does not 
suit English society, but from what I know of Australia she will 
do very well over there.” ‘‘We don’t want women of that kind 
in Australia,” observed the bishop, amusedly. There were no 
people in the world who more appreciated the presence of a real 
lady in the parish than the rough Australians did, and there were 
no women in the world who could find work so useful and 
uplifting as a real good parson’s wife in Australia. They 
wanted ladies who were real ladies: they didn’t want cranks, and 
they didn’t want people who could not ‘‘get on” in England. 
(Applause.) 

Major J. J. Ross, formerly of Tinnevelly, said that an army 
chaplain who did his work well had very hard work to do. 
He had always contended that the chaplain-general of the forces 
should be a bishop. A soldier did like to be confirmed by his 
own chaplain-general. He knew some soldiers in India were 
much more proud of being confirmed by the chaplain-general 
than if they had been confirmed by just an ordinary bishop. 
(Laughter.) He thought it was a pity that they had not some 
special prayer for the army. Why could not the bishops so 
arrange that a special petition might be put in our litany for 
the soldiers and sailors? They needed to pray for the soldier 
more in time of peace than in the time of war. 

The Rev. A. J. WaLKrErR, Dean of the English Cathedral at 
Shanghai, thought if it were possible to send out from Lambeth 
some message from the Church telling foreign merchants that 
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importance was attached to their office, he believed that an 
infinite amount of good would result. He wanted men to help 
him in Shanghai, and he also wanted ladies ; but the sort of lady 
he did not want had already been admirably described by the 
Bishop of Perth. (Laughter.) 

ARCHDEACON KircuIn, late of Calcutta, referred to the Eura- 
sians in India, describing them as of mixed blood and the 
products of Englishmen’s residence in the country. One often 
heard it said that the Eurasian combined the vices of both races 
while he did not possess the virtues of either. ‘That was a state- 
ment which he regarded as libellous, and which should not be 
used. The Eurasian had his weak points, no doubt ; but in times 
of stress, such as the Indian Mutiny, he.stood up for this country, 
and he would be equally loyal should any like outbreak occur in 
the future. The Eurasian, with sympathetic handling, was 
particularly open to religious impressions. On Easter Day in 
1905, the last year in India in which he ministered, at a church 
with galleries, seating only 300 people on the floor, no fewer than 
458 Eurasian communicants presented themselves for Holy 
Communion. Reference had been made to the establishment of 
an indigenous ministry for India. ‘Their clergy were still drawn 
from England, but he thought that no Church could be in a 
satisfactory position which did not raise up its own clergy. He 
believed there were boys in their schools in India who, with 
proper training, could be made very useful priests, and he wished 
to protest against that colour prejudice which judged the 
Eurasian in India so hardly. He asked people not to look for 
the Eurasians’ weak points, but to observe the strong points 
in their character. (Applause.) 

Canon WALPOLE said it was of very little use sending out 
translations of the Scriptures if there were white people in the 
parts to which the translations were sent whose lives contradicted 
the Scriptures. He assured those from abroad of the deep 
earnestness with which some of them in the Church at home 
were regarding matters in the foreign field. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up, said some of the suggestions 
were worthy of careful note, and would be forwarded to the 
Lambeth Conference for consideration. The debate had illus- 
trated the difficulties surrounding the religious and moral life of 
English people going abroad, and the great need there was for 
fathers and mothers, and those who had interest in companies, 
such as those in India, to aid in providing spiritual ministrations 
and moral assistance for the people in those countries. Whereas 
formerly, many properties like those in India were in the hands of 
individuals, they were now in the hands of companies, and boards 
of directors were supposed to have no souls. (Laughter.) Boards 
of directors, whatever individual consciences they might have, 
were supposed to have no sense of responsibility in their corporate 
capacity. Personally, he thought it was very desirable for them 
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to try and enlighten those directors. on the subject of the need 
before them, and to teach Christian men—and there were Christian 
men on boards of directors—that it was a duty to aid in pro- 
moting the welfare of the men in their employ. He thought some 
concerted action could very well be taken in London in this 
matter. With regard to the short-service system for clergymen, 
as far as he had been able to form an opinion, the arrangement 
was of very little use where there was a language to learn, but it 
would seem that for the work in India and elsewhere it was an 
arrangement that might very well be welcomed. The Bishop of 
St. Albans would have been a man of powerful influence whatever 
had been the direction of his early life spent in the Church ; but 
who that knew him, and what he was doing in this country for 
missions, and above all, for stimulating missionary work in India, 
could fail to recognize what he had gained, and what the Church 
had gained, by the five years he had spent in India? He would 
like to suggest that it was not well to send abroad inferior men 
and women who had been failures in business life, least of all to 
tropical countries. It was one of the trials of a bishop in a 
tropical country to receive letters about young men who had failed 
in business through drink or other causes, as well as from those 
who had practically failed as clergymen, seeking a post in the 
ministry. ‘There were no openings for such men. (Applause.) 


THE CHURCH'S DUT VIOHER” EXIEERS 


Hoare MemoriaAL Hatt. WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 17 


The ARcHBISHOP oF ToRONTO presided at the afternoon 
session, when the Church’s duty to emigrants, sailors, and travel- 
lers at ports of landing, received attention. The questions sub- 
mitted were: “ How far has the home Chyrch any duty to 
emigrants beyond their care on the high seas and at ports of 
landing?” and ‘‘What can be done to strengthen the various 
missions to seamen?” 


The Rey. H. E. Etwett, M.A., Emigration Chaplain to the 
S.P.C.K. at Liverpool, said: It is by no means to be looked 
upon as a new venture of the Church of England that provision 
is made for bringing home to her sons and daughters, as they 
travel by land or by sea to settle away from their own country, the 
need and necessity of the worship of Almighty God. On the 
other hand, such travelling has been used as an opportunity for 
direct mission work, and for bringing home to countless souls the 
essentials of the Christian faith. Let us go back to history for a 
moment, and we find in the archives of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge that work in this direction was engaged in 
nearly 200 years ago, for, in the year 1732, when the Protestants 
of Salzburg were driven from their own country on account of 
their religion, this society, besides making a large remittance of 
money to Germany, fitted out four transports, which conveyed 
more than 200 emigrants, chiefly Salzburgers, with two mission- 
aries and a schoolmaster to Georgia, in America. The society 
afterwards watched over the spiritual interests of the colonists, 
supplying them with missionaries and paying the cost of instruction 
for their children. On the American Declaration of Independence 
this mission ceased. Again, fifty years ago, we find the record 
of a chaplain crossing the Atlantic with 955 emigrants in his care. 
Later, and this I take to be the foundation stone of our present 
work, in the year 1881, Archbishop Tait pointed out that over 
200,000 British subjects were leaving our shores annually, and 
requested the society “to undertake the charge of this pressing 
matter on a larger scale by providing what was wanted to establish, 
on a definite basis, some organized scheme for promoting the 
religious and moral well-being of our emigrants”. It is this 
scheme, that was for many years ably superintended by Canon° 
Bridger, whose name is almost a household one in Canada, 
that I am to introduce to your notice as it is working to-day. It 
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begins in every parish in the United Kingdom. A short report 
is sent to each incumbent, dealing with the work of the previous 
year. This report contains reports of the special emigration 
committee, reports of port chaplains at home and abroad, a long 
list of clergy in the colonies to whom emigrants may be com- 
mended for obtaining advice and guidance, as well as a specimen 
* commendatory letter. This report brings to me alone hundreds 
of letters in the course of the year commending those outward 
bound. ‘The scheme continues by specially appointed chaplains 
standing by at the great sailing ports in the old country. They 
are placed at London, Liverpool, Southampton, Glasgow, and 
Londonderry ; their duty is to see the emigrant as he embarks 
on his ship, help him by all the means possible, comfort him, 
advise him, caution him, instruct him, and generally render such 
aid as they can in a hundred different ways. 

To go into the detail of this seeing off is impossible, and to 
speak of what I look upon as sacred conversations, I cannot ; 
perhaps some idea of its value may be judged from a little speech 
that was made to me a short while ago by a strong, healthy, and 
very likely-looking young farmer. After our conversation he said, 
“Well, I had no idea the old Church took such an interest in us 
chaps; you’ve got a funny job, but I for one am very grateful for 
what you’ve said to me.” And then followed that grip, that says 
more than actual words, a little painful with joints swollen from 
old wicket-keeping days, but I like those grips, they keep us 
going in our work. But to proceed, the great ship is loaded with 
her freight of human souls, and moves off on her journey across 
the waters. Hearts are heavy as the old country recedes from 
view, all are strangers to each other, and everything is different to 
life ashore. Still the Church is watchful over her children, a 
clergyman is on board, and his first duty is to care for those who 
travel third class or steerage and to minister to them. He is, 
perhaps, an experienced vicar or curate who is able to leave his 
charge at home for a few weeks, possibly an organizing secretary 
of one of the great missionary societies; possibly one who is going 
out to work as a missionary, possibly a returning colonial, and, if 
so, pre-eminently suited to advise his flock about the country of 
their choice. Before the ship left port many have been specially 
introduced to him; he is sure, before the destination is reached, 
to receive many more confidences. Now, indeed, is his oppor- 
tunity for real mission work ; he has only to get among his people, 
and I have no fear of the result. Hearts are still heavy; a great 
unknown land is looming up in the near future; a touch of ma/ 
de mer has softened character; there is nothing much to do all 
day long ; reading does not satisfy at sea; the majority are only 
too thankful to be ministered to, and will crowd his services to 
overflowing, and not grumble at the length of his sermons, pro- 
vided they come after and not before meal-time. Clergy write 
to me most enthusiastic over the voyage; they beg to go again, 
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and there is plenty of evidence from those who have formed their 
congregations that downright spiritual work is being done week 
by week, I might say, day by day. We want, for this work, 
largehearted, devoted men, men with the missionary spirit, men 
of experience, strong churchmen in the best sense of the word. 
Let them volunteer to go out; it won’t hurt the parish at home ; 
a man is physically and spiritually strengthened, I believe, by » 
such a trip, and I have not the slightest fear that on his return he 
will speak of it as time wasted, neither do I think that the money 
spent on their passages will be money wasted, however much it 
may be. Only let it go out from this meeting this afternoon that 
no slacker or mere holiday maker need apply ; we want down- 
right solid workers, inspired by the love of God and the love of 
man. ‘The voyage comes to an end, our emigrants are landed, 
and again the agent of the Church is at hand to welcome in 
general, to receive special cases, to commend to the clergy up- 
country, to remove doubts and difficulties, and to see the human 
cargo on to the trains that are to take them to their destinations. 
There are such clergy at all the chief Canadian, South African, 
Australian, and New Zealand ports, as well as in the United 
States. Let me quote from one report of last year, that of the 
Rev. H. W. Cunningham, Chaplain at Halifax, Nova Scotia :— 
“At the port of Halifax alone, since last July, the number 
landed has reached a total of nearly 40,000, of whom the 
vast majority have been English-speaking, and of these, fully 
75 per cent. members or adherents of the Church of England. 
In addition to meeting the general company of immigrants, I 
have had many individuals, principally young men and women, 
commended to me by their clergy or friends, and by Mr. Elwell, 
and for these I have done all that I could. In all thirty-two ships 
—from September, 1906, to June, 1907—-have been met, and in 
most cases I have spoken to nearly all the passengers, inquiring 
their Church training, destination, work, &c. The immigration 
authorities at Halifax do all they can to further the work of your 
representative, and a room has been placed at my disposal where 
I can keep cards, writing materials, &c., and where private con- 
ference can be held when necessary. I am more impressed each 
year with the importance of this work, feeling that more should 
be done to get in touch, as far as time and opportunity will allow, 
with those who, for the first time, find themselves in the new 
land, with hopes and fears for their future rising up before them. 
We cannot but think that the bishops and clergy of the West 
should co-operate with us of the landing-ports in every way.” 
This speaks for itself, but I am at liberty to say that the 
Canadian bishops are to meet the emigration committee of the 
S.P.C.K. next week, with the view of considerably strengthening 
the numbers of chaplains who meet the ships on arrival in Canada. 
Perhaps I should go a little further with our emigrant. Sometimes 
the chaplain goes on by train with his flock, but not of necessity ; 
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he has, however, supplied them with the names of clergy at the 
great distributing centres, and at many of the towns throughout 
the colony and, if the clergyman at home has failed to do SO, 
commended them. Some clergy, I know, go down and meet 
the emigrant trains, as we should say, on spec’, and would that 
this was regularly done, at any rate during the season. I am sure 
it would pay ; that first welcome is so important, and lives long in 
the memory. It will go far towards settling a man in his old 
Church in the new country. The Nonconformist bodies are 
quite alive to this, and, as a ship’s chaplain once put it to me, 
“We get our people piping hot, only very often to deliver him 
into the hands of the Methodist, who is mighty quick to snap 
them up.” It has been my privilege to see off many thousands 
of emigrants during the last three years, and I am sure it is true 
to say that, taking them all round, we are giving of our best—men, 
women, and children—to the colonies, and this to a very large 
degree in answer to the demand for them. Well, we say, we will 
see them off, and conduct them across the waters, but you, the 
colonial clergy, must welcome them in your ports and in your 
parishes. We will help you as far as we can, but you must 
handle the machinery; you are going to teach them your ways, 
and make them your citizens; you must also build them up in 
the faith once delivered to the saints. You must provide the 
means of grace and sacramental life, and, if we have failed at 
home, show us that you can do better, and ours must be the 
shame. This year emigration is slack, but the tide is sure to 
turn, and I trust that when numbers approach again to anything 
like those of last year we shall be still better prepared to cope 
with our voluntary exiles as regards spiritual care, and possibly 
through the ventilation of the subject this afternoon. Anything 
and everything that can be done should be done that will help 
“young men and maidens, old men and children, to praise the name 
of the Lord ; for His name only is excellent, and His praise above 
heaven and earth.” : 


The Rey.G. F. Witson, M.A., Superintendent of Missions to Sea- 
men, said: There are two articles in this month’s number of Zhe 
Nineteenth Century by two distinguished workers and thinkers. 
One is by Bishop Welldon on “ An Imperial Conference of the 
Church, and its Significance” ; the other is by Sir William White, 
late Director of Naval Construction, on “The Cult of the Monster 
Warship”. It may be an accident or undesigned coincidence 
that they appear alongside each other in the magazine ; but the 
fact that they do offers me a useful introduction. One article 
deals with the Church’s imperial opportunities, the other with 
England’s sea power. The two things are bound up together 
with a striking and emphatic connexion. It is because England 
is the greatest maritime nation of the world, that she is given, 
and can fulfil, her great evangelistic mission to the world. Her 
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sailors and her ships create her chances, and are the channels of 
her vast wide-reaching opportunities. Much of England’s moral 
impact with foreign and heathen countries is through her sailors, 
and the first points of contact and first impressions made are at 
the seaports, which seem consequently, as in apostolic days, the 
natural strategic points for the Church to occupy. Seamen have 
to be the representatives of our national life and religion to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, entrusted with our reputation, bringing 
credit or discredit to our holy faith wherever they go—missionaries 
for good or ill all over the world. We are constantly told that 
“trade follows the flag”. It is the Church’s desire and effort 
that the religion of Jesus Christ should go with it. When we see 
hundreds of sailors going off from our home ports on a single 
tide, we recognize a stream of national influence and we realize 
that, if purified by the Spirit of God, it may become a strong 
irrigating river carrying health to the nations; and that while 
to-day we are asked to deliberate on “‘the Church’s care of sea- 
men”, we may well turn the sentence round, and think also on 
“the seamen’s care of the Church”, praying that the reverse of 
this may not happen, for we must bear in mind that it may very 
easily prove the opposite to a blessing. 

So the first point that I am anxious to press upon the mind of 
the Congress is: that sailors may compose the real “sea power 
of the Church”. It is a potential element in her life and mission 
that the Church cannot afford to disregard. If seamen from 
Galilee formed a large part of the first little apostolic band, we 
can find, thank God, the same sort still. Men of simplicity, of 
devotion, of reverent mind, of hardihood, courage, and loyalty, 
of whole-heartedness and definite profession, living in surroundings 
where unreality is quickly unmasked, and whose lives are known 
and read—such are the sort the Church needs, and such are the 
ones she may find on the waters. There are to-day strong well- 
founded missions in the South Seas, on the Niger, in South and 
North-West America, that owe their origin to the visits and 
influence of godly officers and men on British ships; they have 
brought credit to England and honour to God, and there are 
hundreds and thousands on board our ships to-day who are 
humbly trying to do the same thing. There are many merchant 
captains now conducting volunteer Sunday services on their ships ; 
and on vessels where no regular worship is held for the whole 
crew, some young officers, or two or three keen apprentices, or 
one or two sterling forecastle-hands are doing what they can, often 
in very difficult and isolated positions, to keep a light burning, to 
uplift the banner of Christ, to bear a humble witness, and to 
cause God to be honoured. Such need the best the Church can 
give them, and deserve her fostering care. Every day boys are 
going off—quite young, before habits are formed and character is 
shaped, susceptible and impressionable, away from home influence, 
and parishes, and friends—and oftentimes with not much good 
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public opinion to help them. If, at the impressionable time, we 
miss the chance of impressing, it is hard to make up for it after- 
wards. If he gets no service on board, he soon gets into the way 
of doing without it, or loses regard for it ; the most sacred associa- 
tions with those he loves most become weakened, the links get 
rusty, good instincts are blunted, and not uneasily he drifts away 
and is lost to us. 

Will you take a port and a bit of its history for an illustration ? 
Mutatis mutandis, it is true of fifty other places. On the first 
night, some of us knew of it, there were seventeen British ships 
lying alongside and near by. . That evening some forty boys, 
besides officers and men, came ashore with a little money in their 
pockets at about six o’clock. Between the ships and the principal 
streets over 100 places were counted of low repute, where tempta- 
tion was clad in an attractive garb, and sin wore a pleasant 
disguise ; some one was at every door on the look-out for young 
sailors. They had no friends there, and no other place to go to. 
Two boys didn’t turn up again ; they got adrift, and unintentionally 
fell a prey; many had been lost before; several have been lost 
since. A few days ago I was recounting this to the then British 
consul. He said, ‘‘It is absolutely true, only it was much worse 
than you depict.” Now a place has been provided, and is fitted 
up, bright, home-like, adaptable, with a little church and a chaplain 
in charge ; the bishop is our kindest friend and adviser, his visits 
encourage and cheer. Here is the record of a recent month’s 
work: 2,014 attendances ; 1,033 at entertainments, picnics, Wc. ; 
1,172 at the services ; 140 one night at a coffee supper ; 26 at the 
Holy Communion. That is “‘the Church’s care for seamen”. 

On this there are three points I would venture to urge—based, 
may I say, on a pretty long and wide experience, and shared by 
hundreds of other workers. 

1. That special chaplains and lay readers are needed—set apart 
for the special work. It was Bishop Lightfoot, with his great sea- 
board diocese, who first pressed and acted on this; and the 
Lambeth Conference followed it up-with this resolution to the 
same effect : “That it is the duty of the Church to aid in pro- 
viding for the moral and spiritual needs of our seamen of the 
mercantile service . . . by the ministrations of clergy specially 
set apart for this work.” It means a man who shall study the 
sailors’ ways and habits, and adapt his life very much to theirs ; 
who shall be on the look-out, getting the first welcome and the 
last farewell, the first grip of the hand and the last word of good 
cheer and encouragement ; a man to whom seamen will naturally 
turn as their friend, one who wants to share their pleasures and 
their troubles, one who will be written to by parents or clergy or 
shipowners, who will visit them in the sick bunk or hospital, the 
man who stands to them for the mother Church. One of the 
greatest needs of sailors to-day is more chaplains, and one real 
help towards gaining them would be to have a well-situated house 
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in some of our largest home ports, where Oxford and Cambridge 
men and others could come for a few days or weeks in vacation 
time, or after taking their degree, to put in some work and “learn 
the ropes”; and, even if they were not ordained to sailor work, the 
experience gained among a large number of wide-travelled men 
of such interesting characteristics would be a real gain to the man 
and to his subsequent sphere of work. One has just been started 
two months ago in the Port of London, and already we have seen 
enough to feel sure it is a step in the right direction. It is of 
great importance that workers all over the world should be roped 
together by constant intercommunication, passing on men .and 
boys from one port to another, so that the seed sown in one place 
may be watered in the next, springing up to life eternal, and thus 
“the Church’s care” become continuous and practical. 

2. Next to a special man, it seems very necessary to have 
special buildings, an institute situated in the middle of the sailors’ 
haunts, well furnished, attractive, and many-sided, with a very 
generous expenditure of electric light or gas, cheerful, sociable, 
with good recreation, writing, and lecture rooms, officers’ and 
boys’ rooms, coffee-bar, rooms for Bible and confirmation 
and other classes, a residence for some of the mission staff, and, 
if possible, some sleeping cabins. These last are generally very 
popular. It saves having to turn young sailors out of the institute 
at a time when the streets are at their worst ; and oftentimes, 
if every cabin is occupied, a good hearty welcome will make 
a hammock or even the soft side of a plank not half a bad shake- 
down. Secondly, a seamen’s church—part of the same building 
—constantly open, as a little haven of peace where sea-tossed, 
weather-beaten men can come for a few minutes’ meditation and 
prayer, to get a few quiet moments with God, with short daily 
services, at a time best suited to the men, bright with some music, 
and a very brief straight talk. ‘The S.P.C.K. paged Prayer Books 
are a great help, especially to the less intelligent or non-church- 
men. I think everybody who has had the pleasure of ministering 
in a seamen’s church has been struck by the real affection that 
the men develop for it—every day, when at sea, they know they 
are remembered there, some have found God’s pardon and peace 
there. It is where they have been for their last service, perhaps 
only two hours before their ship sailed. Many have been con- 
firmed there, and have knelt in Holy Communion. The little 
tablets on the walls, which tell “of those loved and lost, give it 
pathetic and striking associations. 

3. The Church must take to the water, otherwise she misses 
many of her best and most telling opportunities. Well-nigh 
every mission station needs one or two motor-boats or launches, 
to be first alongside the in-coming ship with an invitation ; todo. 
her daily visitation ; to go off to vessels at anchor in the harbour 
or the roads ; to let men know that they are not forgotten because 
they are doing their business on the waters; to look up the little 
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crews of lightships and lonely watchers in the lighthouses (the 
lamplighters of the seas). The impressiveness of a little service, 
and, still more, a celebration of Holy Communion, under such 
circumstances is never forgotten by those who hold it. The 
impression made by the visit of a clergyman on the crew, and 
not least if the weather is bad and the sea lumpy, even if he is 
not a good sailor, is worth a great deal. It shows the Church’s 
thought and activity and comprehensiveness. If the chaplain is 
ill at sea, it makes a greater impression still, and shows he is not 
there on a holiday expedition or mere pleasure trip, but out of 
keenness and love of the men. Under such circumstances the 
men are as sympathetic and tender as a nurse, and though their 
remedies are sometimes crude and out of the ordinary, yet when 
suffering from a malady that seems generally so impervious to 
treatment, any experiment is welcomed, especially at the hands 
of a sailor who is supposed to know. Sometimes we are honoured 
and cheered by having the bishop of the diocese with us, and 
though instead of taking his robes and pastoral staff, he may have 
to put off with a suit of oilskins and a boat-hook, yet I know he 
never gets anywhere a more grateful welcome; nor does he ever 
seem to any more truly a “father in God” than when he comes 
to bring strength and benediction to such men and boys all away 
from parishes and homes and friends. 

In such ways may the Church seek to build up the kingdom of 
God upon the seas. These are the lines on which we want to 
see work developed and extended: (1) More special men, and 
women too, and more opportunities for finding and training them. 
(2) More definite intercommunication between workers all over 
the world, and with the parishes from which the young sailors 
come. More definite roping together of godly seamen, scattered 
on different ships, into a “corporate life and practical fellowship ”, 
especially through the Seamen’s Guild and the Seamen’s Branch 
of the C.E.M.S., both of which, though young, are doing already 
a great work. (3) Constant efforts to promote public worship at 
sea, which brings honour to God-and the flag, and peace and 
goodwill among the men. ‘Thus, while it is true that England’s 
way and the sailors’ way is “in the sea”, we want them all to 
know that God’s way and the Church’s way is “in the sea” also. 


The Rev. Harotp Epmonps, Birmingham, said: Down in 
Cornwall there were 500 young men being trained to go out as 
mining engineers to all parts of the world, and it occurred to 
him that it would be a good thing if these men could not only 
become deeply interested in Christianity, but be also impressed 
with responsibilities to the heathen among whom they would mix. 
(Applause.) It would be well if some organization could get into 
touch with these men. A band of young men of the night cast 
of mind, who were really in earnest for God, were essentially 
what was requited with a view to helping forward the gospel 
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in foreign fields. These men might perhaps go forth to their 
business in different parts of the world as lay missioners. 
(Applause.) : ; 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H. EVERETT, late of the Marine Artillery, 
alluded to Mr. Wilson’s appeal on behalf of his colleagues in the 
Royal Navy. There was an army and navy board appointed by 
the Convocation of Canterbury, which was to go into the duty 
of the Church at large to their colleagues in the navy, and one 
of the things they wanted to do was to introduce a system of 
correspondence between the chaplains and the clergy on shore 
for the welfare of men in the service. (Applause.) When the 
men came on shore he trusted the clergy and churchmen would 
give them a kindly welcome. It was most desirable that they 
should have sailors’ institutes in ports at home and abroad where 
sailors landed. (Applause.) 

The Rev. LEonaRD Dawson, St. Jude’s, Bradford, who was 
formerly in Canada, said it had been his privilege to make eight 
voyages, during which he tried to do Christian work among the 
emigrants aboard ship. Let no one accept a chaplaincy of that 
kind aboard ship, thinking he was going to have a good time. 
(Laughter.) He spent practically four hours every day in pastoral 
duty. People going from the old country were of a very sus- 
ceptible frame of mind, and the Christian work among them 
was of infinite value. (Applause.) 

Mr. L. T. Curistiz, Delegate from the Diocese of Gibraltar, 
remarked that in the sailors they had a wonderful instrument 
which might be employed for good. Many seamen were glad 
to worship the one God, and they were glad to go to the service 
of the Church of England because they felt it had a certain 
authority about it and a certain old age character. They were 
glad to go to that service whether they were Nonconformists 
or Romanists. The sailors represented one of the greatest’ 
means of missionary work at their doors. (Applause.) He was 
pleased to see that the Bishop of Stepney had taken a most 
active interest in the Seamen’s Bill. 

The Rev. H. Warp Cunnincuam, the S.P.C.K. immigrant 
agent at Halifax, Nova Scotia, said there were no “exiles” in 
Canada. (Applause.) The work he was trying to do as a land 
chaplain, who was able to stand on his feet all the time (laughter), 
was very encouraging. There was a great opportunity before the 
Church in Canada with regard to this immigration question, and 
he hoped it would organize up to the hilt. (Applause.) 

Miss Mary K. Grimes, Hon. Secretary of the Church Emi- 
gration Society, testified to the spiritual character of emigrants 
aboard ship. The S.P.C.K. had done a great deal of good work 
among emigrants through volunteer chaplains. The Church. 
Emigration Society wished to supplement the work of the S.P.C.K. 
by appointing a few paid chaplains, and they had lately appointed 
three who had gone over the Atlantic with parties. Miss Grimes 
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advocated a system of paid chaplains on the emigrant liners and 
steamships, 


At the request of ladies, the subject was next treated from the 
standpoint of children and their education. The question asked 
was: “In centres where good schools are provided by various 
denominations, is it not incumbent upon the Church to make 


a great effort to provide schools equally good for her own 
children ? ” 


The Ricut Rev. E. A. Parry, Bishop of Guiana, West Indies, 
said: If I speak of one colony only, it is in the hope that what 
has been done there may give an idea to others elsewhere. 
There will always be the desire of those who can afford it to 
send their children to England for education, as Thackeray in 
our West Indies pointed out years ago. But I mean to deal 
with those children whose parents, although not able to send 
them to this country, are yet able to pay a certain amount in 
school fees. 

1. And first, as to boys. What can be done for the sons of 
Church parents when they attend a Government college giving 
a good classical education on public school lines? Many of 
us are convinced of the value of the large school. There, with 
all its risks, the boy will get the best preparation for life. 
I believe in the benefits of the large environment. Where 
there is such a Government college it may be our aim to try 
and supplement it by outside influence upon, at any rate, a few 
boys. ‘The advantage of the hostel system seems to be generally 
recognized. Where nothing else can be done, it may be possible 
to gather some of the Church boys under one roof, and to 
continue there that training after school hours are over which 
builds up the character. In my own case the diocese generously 
provides a large house for the bishop, and for the last seven years 
I have had boys living with me. It is easy to see the tie which 
this makes in two directions. First, there is the wide field of the 
whole school which is brought nearer through the intercourse 
of those particular boys. Secondly, these few boarders make 
a nucleus round which may gather the Sunday class or the 
communicants’ guild of other town boys who have homes of 
their own. And as the years pass and the lads become men, 
you can imagine the interest of those young lives taking their 
place in the colony’s world. 

2. Vow as to our girls, “Here the circumstances are different, 
since it is not usual for the Government to establish high schools 
for the inferior sex. Here is a legitimate field for a crusade by 
the suffragettes. Why should the Government be only concerned 
with the education of the boys? It is here that I found the need 
most pressing, and for this reason, that our Roman brethren had 
long ago set themselves to provide for the girls. The convent 
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schools in Demerara have been educating generation after genera- 
tion, and our Church children have been sent to them perforce. 
Church people might be averse to this course, but they had no 
choice. From the time I went to the colony I have been 
entreated to provide some other means for educating our girls. 
Now it is not easy to begin de novo, especially when the ground 
has been already occupied with excellent schools of various 
grades, the two convents providing education at a price ranging 
from the lowest fee obtainable upwards. The first suggestion 
offered to me (bishops receive suggestions enough) was to secure 
the co-operation of a sisterhood. In some dioceses this has had 
the happiest results. In my own case, for sufficiently good 
reasons, I gave up the idea after due consideration, and the 
prospect seemed blank. However, I was led to think over the 
possibility of associating myself with a school already at work, 
in private hands ; the life-work of one lady, who had established 
her position, her scholars passing the tests of a thoroughly good 
education. This lady entertained a suggestion I made, and 
allowed me to join her in her work with the happiest results. 
I admit that I have been unusually fortunate, in sharing the 
influence of one whose power for good was recognized the other 
day by the gift from a grateful parent of a gold medal in memory 
of a beloved daughter educated at that school. ‘This step I took 
two and a half years ago, and I have met with every assistance 
from the Principal and her most able head mistress, with the 
loyal co-operation of the staff. At first there was a little uncer- 
tainty in my own mind, as to what might happen when I asked 
one of the town clergy to give the religious instruction. Consider- 
ing the fact that there were a large number of children other than 
Anglican, you will agree with me that there was cause for doubt. 
I am thankful to say that not one child was withdrawn from the 
school on account of that religious instruction. Parents value 
such training. Were there but time for it, I could tell you a most 
extraordinary instance of children’s influence. Since then the 
attendance has improved; more than one hundred names were 
on our registers last year. The candidates for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations have done exceedingly well, and a year ago 
one of our girls, the daughter of my diocesan treasurer, took the 
first place in our colonial empire out of over 7,000 candidates 
examined. The subject in which that girl did so well was re- 
ligious knowledge. 

3. For this Congress. Now let me make a direct missionary 
appeal. Look at the opportunity afforded here for workers. 
Where would that school in Georgetown, Demerara, be were it 
not for the women? ‘There is no need for me to ask the women 
here to volunteer for service in any sisterhood, but I do appeal . 
for offers of service from school teachers. I myself (pardon the 
continual egotism) have the support of such excellent teachers. 
There are those of long experience in the colony ; there are the 
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younger teachers, born there, who understand our local conditions ; 
and there are some who have been brought out from England to 
their work, and splendidly they are doing it. And you have no 
idea as to the ignorance with which I meet in seeking teachers. 
That is how I come to be here to-day. I have so pestered 
a certain society with applications that, in order, as I believe, 
to get rid of my importunity, they secured an invitation for me 
to speak to you this afternoon. There is room under the shadow 
of the Church for teachers, men and women, who will go to 
other lands, and build up those young lives and lead those young 
souls to Christ. Just think of the joy it would be to any of us 
abroad to find a list of volunteers here of those who will go out 
if asked. Can you imagine any greater work than to catch the 
rising generation, and so influence not the Church only, but the 
whole community of the future? We have children of all races, 
white and coloured, Chinese and Portuguese. Last week I was 
at a certain University with the object of seeing our last Guiana 
scholar, a hard-working black boy who, having beaten all com- 
petitors, took the colony scholarship, and has come over to this 
country for education. The Church sends us to all lands; of 
course the children are specially our care. The nations touch 
one another most nearly in childhood. Are there any here 
attracted by the thought of serving Christ, Who was a child, by 
serving the children? Yes, children now, and what later on? 
Why, men and women, taking their place in those lands from 
which we come, the workers of the future, the husbands of the 
future, the wives (all-important in lands where a house is not 
always a home), the mothers of the future. I can imagine no 
greater work for men or women than to take up education in 
such countries, as a direct work for Christ. 

4. Summary. Yo sum up, then. The first Bishop of Guiana, 
grand old Bishop Austin, tried to establish a boys’ college for the 
colony, and took steps also in the matter of girls’ education. In 
some dioceses there may be greater opportunities, but I have been 
compelled to deal with things as they-are. So, in conclusion, I 
would say three things: (1) Where you cannot get all you want, 
watch your opportunity and take the next best. We sometimes 
have to bend circumstances to our service. (2) Where you cannot 
start a separate school, try for a hostel or boarding-house, under 
an influence that will make for good. (3) Be careful about the 
size of your committee. An old friend used to say that he had 
found the best committees to consist of three persons, of whom 
two had to stay away. The smaller your committee the better you 
will be able to seize your opportunities, since you will be less 
afraid to undertake responsibilities. You must be bold in this 
matter of education for the children of those who are termed 
our “exiles” in this discussion and their schoolfellows. Be bold. 
Take a motto that made some impression upon me: “Be not 
afraid to sow because of the birds.” 
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5. Zdeals. Speakers are asked to deal with ideals. When I 
left Demerara a month ago, the girls’ school, of which I have told 
you, was moving into a new house—a great expense to me, but that 
is the penalty of success, Let me tell you my ideal for that school. 
In our great cathedral of St. George, in Georgetown, my immediate 
predecessor, the present Bishop of Barbadoes, placed a most 
beautiful font, that angel figure of the Danish sculptor holding the 
shell. There our little ones enter the Church by the Sacrament of 
Holy Baptism. My dream for that girls’ school is to have that 
other figure of Thorwaldsen, also well known to you, the Christ, 
standing with a look of love, and holding out His hands to little 
children. 


The Ven. G. A. Forp, M.A., Archdeacon of Lucknow, said: 
I must take it for granted that members of this section have read 
the careful and lucid paper prepared by Archdeacon Watkins on 
the subject of the education of the children of the domiciled 
Europeans and Eurasian population in India; and on behalf of 
all who are interested in the anxious work of school management 
in that province of the Church, I heartily thank him for his 
temperate statement of a problem which is probably the gravest 
at present engaging the attention of the various diocesan councils. 
In India practically all the European schools —if we exclude 
that of Kurseong—are run upon the voluntary denominational 
system. There is no religious question, in the sense of the 
difficulty now awaiting solution at home. In every school religious 
instruction of some definite kind is provided, and is satisfactory as 
regards those for whom it is primarily intended. Even in endowed 
and avowedly undenominational institutions—like La Martiniére 
College at Lucknow, or such schools as are supported by the rail- 
way companies for their employés—it is open to the clergy, under 
certain conditions, to provide religious instruction for their youth- 
ful flock. The question of the support and really efficient working 
of schools of a distinctly Church of England character is our 
difficulty, and it is one which causes our bishops the greatest 
concern. In the past noble efforts were made, notably by such 
men as Archdeacons Pratt and Baly, to secure suitable Church 
schools for all sections of the domiciled community, and under 
and in memory of Bishop Cotton a considerable sum of money 
was collected for the establishment of high schools in the hills for 
European boys and girls ; and part of the capital then invested is 
still available, though it is entirely inadequate for the upkeep, 
much less the improvement, of the important educational centres 
arranged for in Bengal, the United Provinces (then the North- 
Western Provinces), and the Punjab. As a matter of fact the boys’ 
school in the second of these provinces at Mussoori was closed 
nearly ten years ago, and the endowment, such as it is, is enjoyed 
by the remaining diocesan boys’ school in the hills of that district, 
at Naini Tal. It is with this particular part of India that I am 
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specially interested, as it is co-terminous with the Diocese and 
Archdeaconry of Lucknow. But what is true in Lucknow is to a 
large extent true of the other dioceses. 

Our difficulty narrows itself further by the fact that it is com- 
paratively easy to enlist local sympathy and practical assistance in 
providing all that is necessary in the free schools for orphans and 
the children of the poorest class, and admirable schools for these 
flourish in Calcutta, Allahabad, and elsewhere, freely supported by 
the hearty generosity of Anglo-Indians. Again, some of our girls’ 
schools rejoice in the splendid help of such excellent religious 
communities as the All Saints’ Sisterhood, and our largest Church 
high school in the hills, with its training college, is successfully 
conducted by these devoted women, who relieve us of all respon- 
sibility in that direction. We are also fortunate in the one leading 
girls’ school, still controlled by the diocesan council, in the 
possession of a lady principal whose peculiar financial astuteness 
has rescued that school from impending collapse, and placed it 
upon a sound basis. Other dioceses are, in this respect, unhappily 
less fortunate. But in almost every case these hill schools have 
an inherited debt of threatening proportions, the interest on which 
prevents progress that might otherwise be possible. On the plains 
we have been forced to close a girls’ school at Agra, while our 
Allahabad Girls’ High School—second to none in its splendid 
educational success—under the fatherly management of Mr. Justice 
(Sir George) Knox and a local committee, achieves its distinctions 
in spite of its miserable supply of means, buildings utterly un- 
worthy, and equipment far from being what its well-wishers could 
desire. But our serious trouble in India comes when we consider 
the provision made by the Church of England for its middle-class 
boys. Here the competition is keen between the various religious 
denominations, and in this competition our schools are desperately 
handicapped. The Nonconformist missionary, unlike his Anglican 
brother, counts the education of the domiciled European a matter 
of paramount importance in his work, and freely spends himself 
and his money in promoting it. When school debt is incurred 
missionary sources liquidate it. If school buildings and equip- 
ment are needed—and there is no Government help available— 
buildings and equipment are promptly found. The game is worth 
the candle—and the candle is offered gladly—notwithstanding the 
fact that a very small proportion of the domiciled population is 
enrolled on the list of membership of the body concerned. Again, 
the Roman Catholic understands the immense value to his Church 
and work of the hold gained upon the young, who will by and by 
form the English population. His organization—here, as else- 
where—is as perfect as possible. He has a staff of professed 
brethren who give their life to teaching, and give it wholly and 
gratis. His Christian brethren demand no high salary, and they 
are teachers trained to the work and full of educational zeal and 
skill. His grants are on the same scale as that which applies to 
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other schools, but his salary bill is almost a negligible quantity. 
Where fees can be paid they are exacted, and financial equi- 
librium is maintained, even if there be not a respectable balance 
in hand to provide for suitable arrangements where fees are a 
difficulty. 

Our Church, on the other hand, lives, educationally, a hand-to- 
mouth existence. Hitherto it has been unaided, save by an 
occasional dole from the S.P.C.K., by any missionary society. 
It has had no religious brotherhood—working voluntarily in the 
interests of the young, and making that the business and pleasure 
of all their life—until quite recently. The whole thing has been 
left to the English chaplains and their congregations, and they 
have in turn left it to the bishops and archdeacons, with very 
little thought as to where on earth the money was to come from, 
with the net result to-day that in the Diocese of Lucknow more 
Church of England boys of this class are receiving their education 
in Nonconformist and Roman schools than in our own. Naini 
Tal, the summer seat of the Government of the United Provinces, 
is a great educational centre. Here there are 1oo boys in the. 
Church school, none of whom are either Nonconformist or Roman 
Catholic, while the Methodist school has over 130 boys, of whom 
probably 80 to go percent. have a Church of England connexion, 
and the Roman school has 250 boys, of whom about half are 
Protestants. Our Church schools are simply outclassed. The 
question will be asked, Why does not the Church bestir itself 
locally? The answer is, that all the available charity is drained 
off in support of the free schools for the poor: the contributions 
for which are, considering the size and composition of the con- 
gregations, by no means inconsiderable. Moreover, the English 
congregations have also to provide for every other kind of charity 
and of diocesan organization, besides making contributions to 
local missions—contributions which compare favourably with help 
to missions given by similar congregations at home. It is worthy 
of note that Allahabad is providing £400 a year for the C.M.S. 
The Anglo-Indian supports the Additional Clergy Society liberally, 
and in Lucknow at least £2,000 is annually collected for the 
cathedral. There are many laymen of a practical turn of mind 
who conclude that those who want a higher type of education 
than that provided in the Church’s free schools should pay 
for it; and if they cannot, then they must go without—go without 
the education suitable, that is, for the children of their own rank 
in life, which would mean a drop in the social scale for their sons 
and daughters. But they are not likely to go without so long 
as the doors of Nonconformist and Roman Catholic schools stand 
invitingly open. 

Take the ordinary case of, say, a clerk, with £120 a year, and 
three children of school-going age. These children could not be’ 
admitted to a free school. The fee at schools suitable for such 
children averages about £20 a head. This would mean half the 
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man’s salary, and leave £60 for rent, food, servants (a necessity 
in India), clothing, and every other expense for man and wife 
and the rest of their family. Now our Church boarding schools, 
practically devoid of endowments, have to find the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of the pay of the staff, and good masters must 
be adequately paid ; they are, therefore, simply unable to reduce 
fees unless scholarships can be provided to make good the 
reduction. On the other hand, the schools supported by 
missionary bodies, or enjoying a voluntary staff, receive similar 
Government grants to ours, and are in a position to offer 
attractive terms to parents; the end of it being that a large 
and increasing number of our boys are lost to us, wholly or 
largely, during the time of their life when they are most open 
to the influence of the atmosphere about them. The kind of 
churchmanship to be expected of such boys in after life may 
be imagined. Why should they be particularly loyal or attached 
to a Church which left it to others to care for their early start 
in life? In Nonconformist schools, doubtless, the boys receive 
such religious education as is proper for Nonconformist boys ; 
excellent as it may be, as far as it goes, it is certainly not what 
we should be content with. The boys attend both chapel services 
and Sunday school; are rarely, while at school, prepared for con- 
firmation, and on leaving school are by education inclined to 
Nonconformity. In Roman Catholic schools there is, I believe, 
no attempt at direct proselytising. Simply the boys get no 
religious education whatever, except that supplied by the general 
tone of the institution, which is, of course, Roman. The effect 
is that not a few voluntarily become Roman Catholics, and those 
who do not, grow up in supreme ignorance of the principles of 
the religious communion to which they nominally belong. Bishop 
Hamilton Baynes allows me to say, as regards Natal, that his 
experience confirms this view. He has himself prepared children 
for confirmation whose education was received in Roman schools, 
and who were utterly ignorant of some of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian religion. 

What is to be done? Is it too much to ask that the great 
missionary societies should take some interest in this question ? 
Teaching brotherhoods have long been considered the best 
solution of the difficulty, and these can only come through the 
existing missionary organizations. As a matter of fact, a be- 
ginning in this direction has recently been made under the S.P.G. 
in Madras, where Pakenham Walsh is in charge of a school for 
European boys. Why not similar help in Lahore, Lucknow, and 
Calcutta, if suitable openings are offered? I am by no means 
alone in thinking the members of the Church have a strong claim 
upon the services of the educational missionary. Surely it is 
important that the permanent Christian residents of a country 
should be so educated that they would be well disposed and 
helpful to the work of missions. The influence of such men 
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as Walsh, or Crossthwaite of Cawnpore, or Holland of Allahabad, 
exerted upon our boys would be of untold value; and if Indian 
educated boys can become distinguished generals, like Sir James 
Wilcocks, valued servants of the State, like Mr. Neville Priestley, 
why should they not become eminent missionaries? The Church 
of England has lost ground educationally, is losing ground, and 
should take its proper place in the scholastic world. It has no 
right to allow Roman Catholics and Nonconformists to oust it out 
of the place it once held. If we are to hold these children in the 
communion of the Church we must awake to what is happening, 
and stop the leakage which has assumed already serious pro- 
portions. The financial burden of management should not be 
thrown upon the bishops. Anglo-Indians are not wealthy enough 
to do all that is needed. In India and South Africa there is 
a need, the satisfaction of which can now to some extent be met, 
if those who have the disposal of the great Thankoffering will 
assign some portion of the means at their command towards the 
creation, or at least the inauguration of a great fund for the 
education of the children of our communion of European descent, 
exiled in India and the colonies, in the principles of their own 
religion. 


Miss L. PHILLIMORE, Oxford, appealed for volunteer teachers 
who would go out to the colonies at their own expense, and for 
volunteers willing to give money to those teachers ready to proceed 
to distant parts but who were prevented through want of means. 

The CuHairmay, the Archbishop of Toronto, in winding up the 
discussion, remarked that the education of the children in the 
colonies was an enormous question. It was one from which they 
were suffering in Canada in the very acutest form. Inthe Province 
of Ontario the education was undertaken entirely by the State, 
but religion was divorced from it. The education provided was 
entirely secular. "The Roman Catholics had separate schools and 
they were separately taxed. The taxpayer had to state whether 
they paid for the Roman Catholic or the public schools. There 
had been a constant effort made by the Church to induce the 
Government to introduce in the schools some kind of religious 
instruction, but the Government’s answer was that they were 
bound to carry out the wishes of the people. The great plea 
which he (the Archbishop) personally made was that the Bible 
should be our textbook without doctrinal comment of any kind ; 
but the reply of the Government was that so long as they were 
not sure that they had the desire of the people at their back in 
any new proposal they would make no change. There were 
convent schools in the Province of Ontario as well as in Quebec, 
and these convent schools took in a large number of the best class 
and best educated girls in the country with the result that a large © 
number became Roman Catholics. But there was now quite 
a number of girls’ schools for higher education, They had in 
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Toronto a very large school conducted by a section of the Church 
in the city. Again, there were now several schools for the higher 
education of the boys. There was also in Toronto a school which 
had been recently opened by the Presbyterian body, attended by 
some 300 boys of the very highest type. Lastly, he had a school 
for boys in connexion with his cathedral, which was also conducted 
as a public school, capable of receiving 100 boys. In all these 
the traditions of the Church and the public school in England 
were kept up. The meeting might be interested to know that 
in Ontario cricket was simply kept alive in the schools and by 
churchmen. (Applause.) With regard to the speeches, he had 
failed to gather any very salient and practical suggestions on 
emigration. One or two had been made respecting the duty of 
the Church at home to bring the influences of the Church to bear 
upon the emigrant before they went out. Then there was the 
old question of the importance of giving letters of commendation 
to the clergy in Canada to whom English emigrants were going. 
He was quite sure they all felt their indebtedness to those who 
manned their ships and fought their battles, and to those who 
guided the mercantile business of the country across the sea; and 
he was convinced that the Church would do its utmost to promote 
the spiritual and religious interests of the sailor, and especially in 
the ways that had been suggested. The most practical suggestions 
concerned the establishment of seaman’s homes and institutes in 
the midst of sailors’ haunts and every port of entry. There was 
also the idea of chaplains for the mercantile sea service. Lastly, 
it was hoped that the British seaman would be what he had been 
represented to be in Queen Elizabeth’s time, viz.a real missionary 
in those lands to which he sailed. (Applause. ) 


THE CHURCH'S PROGRESS 
AS AFFECTED BY RACE PROBLEMS 
IN SIN DIES 


HoarE Memoria, Hatt. THurspay Morninc, JUNE 18 


The BisHop oF PERTH occupied the chair and there was a 
large attendance. The subject down for consideration was “The 
Church’s Progress in India as Affected by Race Problems.” ‘Two 
questions were submitted: (1) What practical methods can be 
suggested by or to the Church for the furtherance of a better 
understanding and attitude of mind on the part of the diverse 
peoples who, in the intercourse of nations, inhabit the same 
country? (2) In order to convey a ¢vwe picture to the Eastern 
mind, is it desirable that Western exponents of Christianity should 
adopt, as far as possible, Eastern customs, mode of life, and habit 
of mind? 


Canon Westcott, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Lucknow, said: In India Christianity has come to be so 
closely associated with Englishmen and the peoples of the West 
generally that the estimate formed of Englishmen has a distinct 
bearing on religious problems. The Christian idea that the 
power of a religion should be estimated by its ability to develop 
character and bring out the Divine image in those who truly 
accept it, presents itself to the ordinary Hindu in rather a 
different form, so that he estimates the value of a religion by 
the lives of all who are nominally adherents of that religion. 
We have reason then to inquire as to the light in which Europeans 
are regarded by Indians. ‘They are credited with great energy 
and courage, but these are qualities which they share with certain 
animals, and are supposed to be due in some measure to the fact 
that Europeans are flesh-eaters. All Indians who make a pro- 
fession of religion are required to abstain from the use of meat. 
The taking of life is to their mind the greatest of all crimes, and 
yet Europeans in cold blood kill animals to satisfy their carnal 
appetite, and sometimes merely by way of amusement. Is it 
possible that such men should be the bearers of a spiritual 
message? Europeans usually bathe at least once a day, and 
for this receive much credit, but in other respects they appear 
to Indians to be extremely dirty i in their habits. They use the 
same’ toothbrush for weeks together; wear the same suit of 
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clothes for a still longer period ; converse at meal-times, treasure 
up soiled handkerchiefs in their coat pockets, and walk upon the 
carpet wearing the leather boots in which they have traversed the 
public street. To the ordinary high-caste Hindu cleanliness is next 
to godliness. What do they think of Europeans who thus trans- 
gress the Indian laws of cleanliness? The European’s behaviour 
in society is no less perplexing. He allows his women-folk to 
appear in public. An Englishman drives out his own wife in a 
dogcart in the public street, and is not unfrequently to be seen 
driving out a lady who is not his wife. The low-caste Hindu is 
apt to regard such conduct as immoral; the high-caste Hindu 
condemns it as contrary to cistom. 

The educated Indian is, or used to be, studiously polite, but 
he is also very sensitive, and thinks much of zzzaz. He is almost 
afraid to accost an Englishman in the street, lest his greeting 
should be disregarded and he thereby disgraced in the eyes of his 
companions ; he hesitates to call upon an Englishman, lest he 
should be left standing on the verandah or be subjected to some 
other indignity by the servants or their master ; he enters a first- 
or second-class railway carriage with misgivings, uncertain as to 
the way in which he will be received by his European fellow 
travellers. Indians of every class are good judges of character ; 
none are better able to appreciate gentlemanly behaviour. There 
are, on the other hand, Europeans who are quite unable to distin- 
guish educated Indians from those who are uneducated, Indians 
of good birth from ordinary coolies; there are Europeans who 
seem to regard every religious devotee as a criminal in disguise, 
and stamp as disloyal every educated Indian who has the courage 
to express an opinion of his own. 

A frequent cause of misunderstandings between Indian and 
Europeans is to be found in ignorance of linguistic idiom. 
Englishmen as a class are not good linguists, and yet are some- 
times slow to make allowances for others. When a student 
comes up to me and says “ You must do this or that”, I ex- 
perience, it may be for a moment, a feeling of annoyance, 
although I know that he is only making use of a Hindustani 
idiom, which in the original implies suggestion rather than com- 
pulsion. ‘Babuisms” such as this have in my experience led 
on to acts of violence, when the supposed insult has been merely 
due to ignorance of the niceties of English idiom. It was good 
advice that an experienced Anglo-Indian gave to a young fellow 
about to sail for Bombay: “If ever you get angry with a native, 
express your feelings in English ; you will then know what you are 
saying, and he will understand that you are angry.” It would be 
well if such advice were regularly followed, as it is certain that 
Europeans pick up from low-caste subordinates words of filthy 
abuse of which they do not understand the meaning, and throw 
them promiscuously about. Words that strike us as comparatively 
harmless convey to the Indian mind insults that are only with 
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difficulty forgiven, and those who utter them are credited with all 
the filthiness of thought to which they owe their sting. 

An English master in anger addressed his servant as “The son 
of a pig” ; whereon the servant meekly folded his hands and said 
“You are my father and mother.” He said this in all inno- 
cence, and we can only hope that the master had some sense 
of humour. A sense of humour is what we sorely need in 
India, and I have no hesitation in occasionally reading to stu- 
dents in college hours chapters from Alice in Wonderland and 
kindred works, and when my own sense of justice has been 
outraged by proceedings in connexion with the law courts, some 
such passage as the trial scene from the Pickwick Papers. 

In what I have said I have been dwelling upon the Indian point 
of view, because I am now addressing an English audience and 
that is the point of view with which Englishmen are less familiar. 
In class I make it my business to place before Indians the English 
point of view; and to my mind one of the many advantages 
of educational work is to be found in the opportunity that it 
gives of interpreting the one nation to the other. This oppor- 
tunity is the more welcome because, owing to want of leisure, 
social customs such as the purdah system, caste rules with 
regard to food, and the fact that Indians are often in thought 
associated with office hours, it is not easy for English and Indians 
to meet in ways that are usually adopted in England when we wish 
to cultivate friendly relations. 

May I briefly call attention to the influence of the press. If 
you were an educated Japanese or Chinese, with what feelings 
would you read an article in a monthly review on “the yellow 
peril”? With what feelings can educated Indians read many of 
the articles that appear in English papers or missionary periodi- 
cals? It sometimes seems to me that Englishmen forget that they 
are not the only people who have a knowledge of the English 
language. There is often food for thought in paragraphs that 
appear in English papers. Wide influence should carry with it a 
sense of responsibility. All true friends of India rejoice that the 
government of India is enforcing this truth in the case of literature 
which aH sane men regard as criminal. There are other papers 
that might impose upon themselves a self-denying ordinance. 

_I have reserved for the end a few remarks on questions more 
directly religious. I feel that we missionaries ought to study 
closely the religious thought of the country, gaining a knowledge, 
not only of the classical literature, but also of the writings of great 
religious reformers such as Kabir and Nanak. In the teaching of 
great men, we shall find many striking parallels to the teaching 
of our Saviour and the Church; foundations upon which we may 
help Indians to construct a more noble temple for the worship of 
the one true God, revealed in Christ. We have always to remem- 
ber that the Hindus regard their religion as the one part of a noble 
inheritance that still is left to them, and we cannot feel surprise if 
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they cling to this with jealous tenacity. But for all this, Indians 
appreciate the beauty of Christ’s life and teaching, and show their 
appreciation of it by allowing it to influence their lives. Let us 
remember that it is not the racial characteristics of Englishmen 
that command the respect of Orientals, but rather the spirit of 
Christ as it has formed the English character. 

The Rev. C. W. A. Ciarxer, M.A., formerly principal of Noble 
College, Masulipatam, said: In the steady application of the 
obvious, lies the true solution of the Church’s race problems. 
“God has made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
the face of the whole earth”; and the ideal Man, Jesus Christ, in His 
life and character and teaching, necessarily appeals to the common 
humanity of our race wherever He is faithfully preached, and 
above all, set forth in the daily life of His followers ;* nevertheless, 
the Church is called upon to face race problems of varying degrees 
of complexity as she seeks to establish the kingdom of her Lord 
amongst the different races of the world. These race problems 
involve the differing points of view of the various races in their 
outlook upon human life in its relation to God, and for all alike 
the ‘solution of their special problems lies in the understanding 
and acceptance of the revelation of the purposes of God the Father 
for the human race in His Son Christ Jesus. 

Race problems arise from the differences due to the influence 
of climate and soil and the general conditions of life, as weli as 
from differences of ideal and mode of thought amongst the various 
peoples, together with the differences of character and custom 
which have arisen from these varying ideals. he kind of race 
problem with which the Church in India is faced is illustrated 
by such things as the caste difficulty ; the treatment of women 
and its allied problems ; the essentially religious nature of the 
Indian peoples; the lack of moral strength and capacity for 
bearing responsibility which seems to be common to almost all 
these people ; the difference of ideal in such matters as truth and 
justice ; the passivity and gentleness of the national character, Xc. 
It is evident that these race problems can only be met’and solved 
by the Church, as she sets herself to understand the ideals and 
modes of thought of the Indian peoples, and to present the religion 
of Jesus Christ as the true embodiment of those ideals. Thus, to 
people claiming to consider the spiritual aspects of life as of trans- 
cendent importance, and to look upon the material as essentially 
subordinate, the spiritual nature of Christianity, and the claim of 
the Christian to be led by the Spirit of God, and so to be delivered 
fromthe dominance of the flesh, must appeal with irresistible 
power. ‘The oriental fatalism which tends to make the people 
accept the accomplished fact with submissiveness and patience, 
must be turned to account by the Church as she expounds the 
will and purposes of God for the human race revealed in the 
Bible, and above all in the accomplished facts of the Incarnation 
and Atonement.. The caste spirit, viewed as one of the natural 
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tendencies of human nature, is but the organic expression in society 
of this acceptance of the divine will, the bowing to the decrees of 
fate. To reveal this divine will in its true aspect as expressed in 
the law of love and the example of Christ, as the only sufficient 
antidote to the caste evil, is the function of the Church. 

The solution of race problems must depend upon grasping those 
problems, and applying the Christian faith to them practically. 
Hence, the training of missionaries and native workers to under- 
stand these problems, and the application of Christian principles 
to their solution, is of the first importance, and it seems to me that 
far more care and attention should be devoted to this matter by the 
Church. Men and women are often sent out to the mission field 
with little or no knowledge of the great problems they will have 
to face ; they are trained and taught at home by Western teachers 
on Western lines, and if they are required to read a few books 
bearing on the country to which they are going, little guidance is 
given them in such study. Arrived at their mission station, they 
settle down to learn the language and mingle with the people, but 
still, the broader aspects of the great conflict they have come to 
take part in are usually ignored. No examination into their 
intelligent appreciation of the racial problems by which they are 
faced ever takes place, and the verbal accuracy of their knowledge 
of the vernacular is considered a sufficient guarantee of ability to 
meet these problems. A more definite and scientific attempt to 
equip and train the officers of the army of Christ for the special 
warfare in which they are to engage, is a prime necessity in the 
case of missionaries and Church leaders in India. 

But if a study of the ideals and modes of thought of the Indian 
peoples is essential, a study of the most successful methods of 
presenting the gospel to them is not less necessary. A systematic 
course of study on the lines and methods of the most successful 
missionaries and workers in India would be of the utmost value 
to men and women going out to undertake missionary work for 
the first time, both as a revelation of the problems to be faced, 
and the methods by which they may be solved. 

When the Church has come to recognize the profound regard 
which the Oriental feels for the religious devotee, whether sanyasl, 
fakir, bhagat, guru, bard, or preacher, she will surely more generally 
encourage her devoted sons and daughters to present the religion 
ofChrist to India in a form consecrated to the minds of her chil- 
dren by long ages of usage, and therefore peculiarly calculated to 
appeal to them with effect. A study of race problems in India 
must lead any thoughtful mind to desire a more perfect adaptation 
of the means employed to the end sought. Greater elasticity of 
method would solve many of the problems which perplex the. 
Church to-day. 

Two illustrations of this may be given. <A recent article in Zhe 
Last and the West has vividly depicted the results which followed 
a determined attempt to present a life of Christian self-sacrifice 
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and service to Indians in an Indian guise. A study of the lives 
of many of the most successful educational and evangelistic 
missionaries in India will reveal the fact that the more nearly the 
Indian ideal was approached in essence the more profound was 
the influence exerted. While this is true of European leaders, it is 
no less true of Indian workers, both as to the necessity of becom- 
ing deeply versed in Indian ideals and modes of thought, and also 
of adopting methods which appeal most powerfully to the Indian 
mind. But this will not be done until the European leaders of 
the Church recognize the importance of the principles involved. 

Again, the profound respect and oftentimes affection felt by the 
Indian student for his Guru, or Teacher, is almost an instinct of 
Indian nature. The Church has hardly yet set herself to use this 
factor to the best advantage, in spite of the wonderful examples of 
the personal influence of teachers such as Duff and Noble and 
Miller in Indian missionary colleges. If our theological students 
and mission agents were trained more in accordance with Indian 
ideals, and less according to our more methodical, but frequently 
also more mechanical Western methods, one can hardly doubt 
that the Christian Guru living in the midst of his disciples and 
devoting his life entirely to their training, both theoretical and 
practical, would exercise a vastly more potent influence upon their 
lives and characters and thoughts than he does under existing 
conditions. 

If the presentation of the Christian ideal must be adapted to 
the mode of thought of the Indian mind, and to the methods 
which appeal most strongly to Orientals, it is no less obvious that 
amongst races peculiarly imitative, as those of India are, the first 
importance must be attached to the living example of the Church’s 
leaders. Whatever intellectual line may be adopted, and what- 
ever method of training agents, or of presenting the gospel may 
be in vogue, the ultimate factor in the solution of all race problems 
lies in the simple faithful presentation of a living Christ in the 
words and actions of His followers. An imitative race needs the 
best models to copy ; and where argument may fail and Western 
methods may alienate sympathy, a Christian life, the life of love 
and humility, of faith and self-sacrifice, lived steadily before them 
and in their midst, cannot fail to win the love and admiration of 
the Indian peoples. This has been the one secret of success 
amongst all the diverse methods adopted by the various Christian 
bodies working in India. The gentle, passive, patient Indian 
has invariably yielded to the magic power of love. Where the 
European missionary, or the native agent, has shown in practice 
that the love of Christ can break down all barriers of racial 
prejudice, or of national sense of superiority, or of caste feeling 
and bitterness, there invariably has the Indian mind and heart 
responded, and the power of the life of love and humility to 
advance the kingdom of Christ has vindicated itself. The more 
one ponders over this subject of the progressgof the Church as 
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affected by race problems, the more deeply one feels that the 
manifestation of the Christ life in the Christian Church, and 
above all in her leaders, is the one and only adequate solution. 
And though this may seem too trite and obvious to be worth 
saying, it is after all the great central truth by which the Church 
must guide her action ; for the welding together of the diverse 
races in India will be accomplished only in the furnace of life 
heated by the fire of love. 

It must not be forgotten that one of the things which most 
tends to retard the spread of Christianity amongst the upper 
classes in India is the failure of westerners to regard the pre- 
judices and ceremonial observances of Indian society. We have 
as a rule little sympathy with what we deem the superstitious 
and curiously intricate points of etiquette observed amongst 
Orientals, and many a missionary with the best of intentions 
alienates the sympathy and respect of Indians of good position 
by failing to pay attention to small points of social etiquette 
considered by them of the highest importance. The tact and 
sympathetic understanding which will make the European seek 
as a primary Christian duty to “‘ do unto others as he would they 
should do unto him”, even in the details of social intercourse, 
are of far higher importance than is generally recognized. The 
Western Christian appears to the Indian of good position to 
introduce a new caste into India, namely, the European caste, 
which arrogates to itself a position of intolerable superiority, con- 
descending in certain matters to the weaker Indian brother, but 
holding itself aloof in many matters with a pride almost as deep- 
seated as that of the Brahman. From many years of experience 
in India I believe that this idea of the European caste is one very 
deeply rooted amongst, and very bitterly resented by, the upper 
classes of India. It is based, of course, mainly upon the attitude 
of the non-religious European towards the ‘‘native”; but it is 
a thing which the Church must teach plainly about, and set herself 
earnestly to counteract. 

I must conclude by alluding to what is one of the great master 
principles in the solution of the race problems in India, namely, 
the principle of liberty. To-day, as in the earliest days of the 
Church’s history, there exists the tendency to exalt the non- 
essentials of the Christian religion into the position of essentials ; 
to.aver with the Judaizers of old that “ Except ye be circumcised 
after the manner of Moses ye cannot be saved.” When we con- 
sider that of the three millions of Christians in India about 
two-thirds belong to the Roman Communion, and that of the 
remaining third less than a third belong to the Anglican Com- 
munion, it is easy to realize that in the divine providence a free 
competition of the various forms of Christian doctrine and polity 
has been permitted in India, and that the law of the survival of 
the fittest must inevitably come into play. The subtle and highly 
gifted mind of India will have to work out for itself the form of 
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Christian faith and ecclesiastical polity best suited to the genius of 
the race. India will choose for herself in the long run, and the 
Church which, while confining its efforts to teaching and living 
the essential principles of Christ’s religion, shows the most fearless 
spirit of toleration, while it adheres firmly in its own practice to 
the best and most effective forms in non-essentials, will assuredly in 
the long run win the sympathy and support of the Indian people, 
so accustomed to toleration in matters of thought, and so imitative 
in matters of practice. The spirit which would excommunicate 
for life an Anglican Christian who marries his deceased wife’s 
sister, in a land where the secular law allows it and about nine- 
tenths of the Christian community are permitted by their 
ecclesiastical authorities to practise it, must surely bring upon 
the Anglican Church a just and speedy nemesis if persisted 
in. Or again, the exclusive spirit which threatens with excom- 
munication the Anglican Christian who, earning his living as 
a teacher in a Presbyterian college, desires to emphasize his 
oneness with his fellow workers by occasional participation with 
them in the Holy Communion according to the Presbyterian rite, 
cannot fail to alienate the sympathy and offend the commonsense 
of the great body of thinking Indian Christians. 

The distinction between what is essential and what is non-essen- 
tial to salvation in faith and practice, is as vital to-day as it was in 
the days of St. Paul, and the Church which errs in these matters in 
India must inevitably forfeit the privilege of being used by God to 
win the Indian race to Christ her Master. God is working out 
His purposes in many and varied ways, and by a multiplicity of 
diverse agencies amongst the millions of India. He is fulfilling 
His promise to pour out His Spirit upon all flesh through the 
agency of Christian workers belonging to many folds of the one 
flock ; wherever He finds the spirit of unity, faith, love, and self- 
sacrifice, there He commands His blessing; where these things 
are absent He can do no mighty work ; and if the Anglican Church 
aspires to be greatest in the service of her Master by effectually 
solving the race problems of India, it can only be by becoming 
the least and servant of all, by sharing the spirit and copying 
the example of her Lord. As the desire to rule runs in the blood 
of our race, so may the desire to serve be implanted by grace in 
our hearts. 


Mr. A. G. Fraser, M.A., Principal of Trinity College, Kandy, 
Ceylon, said: Dr. Parkin, in speaking of the Empire, remarked : 
“Our success is going to depend ona quality which is not striking 
in English character, and that is the quality of entering sympa- 
thetically and instinctively into the feelings of other nations and 
races.” That is as true of the Church as of the Empire, and for 
the Church it ought to be natural to do so, because we have the 
Spirit of Christ whereby we may enter into love and sympathy 
with all those whom He created and for whom He died. To-day, 
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in India and Ceylon, we are faced by the national movement, which 
in agreat measure seems hostile to Christianity. I am sure that 
this hostility is not of its essence, but accidental, and that it may be 
overcome. The national movement is, I believe, from God, and will 
lead to God. But init He calls to us for tender self-sacrificing love 
in our dealings with India. The national movement is not the 
work of agitators ; no great movement has ever yet been created 
by agitators, although agitators are often created by great move- 
ments. And this Indian movement must be misread, unless it is 
seen in the light of all these other similar movements in Japan, 
Korea, China, Siam, Ceylon, Persia, and Egypt, which influence 
800,000,000 of our fellow creatures to-day. 

What is the reason or cause of these movements? I believe 
they are the outcome of a vast historical preparation, by which 
East and West have been linked together, nevermore to be 
separated. God has joined us by steamer, railway, telegraph, 
commerce, and government. We have been gradually bound into 
one life. As the Right Hon. James Bryce has said, “The com- 
pletion of this process is a specially great and fateful event, 
because it closes a page for ever. The conditions that are now 
vanishing can never recur. ‘The civilized and semi-civilized races 
cannot relapse into their former isolation.” The East has been 
the first to realize all that this involuntary but inevitable union 
may mean, because they first have been invaded. The West, as 
represented in Australia, South Africa, and Vancouver, is just 
beginning to realize that this contact may have its risks as well as 
its markets. The East has, in this union, found much that was 
great and good in us, but she has learnt, too, our materialism, our 
hardness, scorn, and pride. And in her children she sees her old 
ideals and repose vanishing away ; so in protest she rises in these 
national movements, to vindicate her right to her past and history, 
to her art, her literature, her ideals, her national character. 

The effect on the spread of Christianity is already most marked, 
and its growth has been checked in many places. Christianity, 
with a good deal of reason, has been regarded as Western and 
denationalizing, and unless this reproach is removed, there is little 
doubt that we shall have all this surging young life against us 
instead of for us. Of course, there is much that is traditional and 
embedded in the lives of the nations that Christianity must attack 
and destroy. If to conquer national sins be denationalizing, 
Christianity must denationalize. But we are in the presence of 
something very different from this as we read the words of 
Keshub Chunder Sen: “ England has sent to us, after all, a Western 
Christ. It seems that the Christ that has come to us is an 
Englishman, with English manners and customs about Him, and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman in Him. When 
Hindus feel that Christ means nothing but denationalization, the 
whole nation must certainly as one man rise up to repudiate and 
banish this acknowledged evil. But why should you Hindus go 
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to England to learn Christ? Is not Christ’s native land nearer to 
India than to England?” 

“In India, this westernizing of our faith has been more pro- 
nounced, perhaps, than anywhere else, and that is largely due to 
our connexion with a western and secular Government. I am 
not referring to the anomaly that Indian Christians have no voice 
in the selection of their bishops, and that a neutral and secular 
government chooses their Christian leaders for them, but the 
very training we give our children and students is largely dictated 
to us by non-missionary, and occasionally anti-missionary directors. 
We are, at present, in our organization and institutions, a Church 
closely linked to the foreign and ruling race, and little akin to 
those ruled. The whole of the episcopate is English, and 
probably must remain so as long as there are so few bishops, and 
each rules not a diocese, as the early Church understood it, but 
a kingdom. Again, all our higher education is based on the 
English model, and is conducted in the English tongue. The 
chief power in the councils of the Church is, as a rule, also held 
and exercised by Englishmen. Professor Rudra puts the whole 
effect of this in an admirable paragraph: ‘‘The divine character 
of Christ is not yet made manifest in a living form. The glory 
of His Person is not seen clearly and unmistakably shining in our 
institutions. Individual missionaries have reflected that glory 
and have impressed individuals, but the living power of the body 
corporate is still wanting, and it is the witness of the Body of 
Christ which carries conviction.” India has, with all its divisions, 
a strong sense of the value of the community, and of corporate 
belief, and I believe it will be most effectively reached by the 
witness of the whole body. 

So now I intend to deal, not with the possibilities before 
individual action, so much as those before the Church as a whole. 
I do not believe there is any work greater than that of the 
individuals who are emptying themselves and becoming poor that 
others through their poverty may become rich. But we require 
more than individual action ; not the members only, but the Church 
must show the spirit of Christ, must live in the principle of the 
Incarnation. And as it is the Church that is met in the Congress, 
it is the Church’s action as a whole which it will benefit us most to 
consider. There is no royal road to learning. I believe there is no 
way to the conquest of the world for the Redeemer but by the way 
of the Incarnation. He who was rich, for our sakes became poor, 
that we through His poverty might become rich. It behoved 
Him in all things to be made like unto His brethren. And it 
is the privilege, not only of the individual but of the Church, to 
follow in His steps, and represent the Son of Man. ‘There is 
but one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all ; 
but there is none the less a German, a Welsh, an English, and 
a Scottish manner of understanding and interpreting the whole. 
Christianity became Greek to the Greeks, and Teutonic to the 
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Teutons. Similarly it must become Indian to the Indians. And 
to us it is given not only to believe on Christ, but to empty our- 
selves for their sakes, that they through our weakness may become 
strong. If Jews of old had lorded it over Gentiles, we would not 
to-day be glad and rejoice in the brightness of His rising. _ 

Now the main hope of our showing as the Body of Christ, the 
Spirit of Christ, seems to me to lie in our educational work. It 
rarely happens that missionary advocates or speakers show that 
educational missions have a work to do as educational missions. 
They are looked on as a special type and method of evangelistic 
work, and are defended as such. ‘The result is we are often con- 
tent to limit our educational missions to colleges on a religious 
foundation. ‘These colleges are good, and we are right to have 
them. But a far greater work lies ahead of us. Educational 
missions have a function to perform as educational missions. 
They ought to be the heart and invigorating centre of the rising 
Church. They will solve the problem before us to-day of our 
attitude towards our brethren of India as they work truly towards 
these two objects: (1) to find converts who will be useful in 
converting others; (2) to bring all the honour and the glory 
of the nations unto Him, our Lord. Both aims mean that our 
scholars must be kept in close touch with all their national 
life and thought. To preach to a people you must speak 
not only in their lip language but in their thought language. We 
have not the same preparation for the gospel behind us as lay 
behind St. Paul. He spoke in the synagogues in every town to 
audiences the greater part of whom were proselytes. That is, they 
knew Greek thought, but had become converts and students of 
the Jewish doctrines also. They used the words God, repentance, 
sin, Messiah, in the same way as St. Paul, and understanding his 
message they were able to receive it quickly, and to pass it on 
wisely to their fellow Greeks. God has not given us a similar 
Dispersion to prepare the way for us, but He has given us much of 
the wealth and power of this world wherewith we ourselves may 
make the preparation. How can we employ these talents of 
wealth and power? The Arya Somaj are showing us a path in 
India to-day, just as Japan did yesterday. In Hardwar they are 
educating boys from the age of eight until that of twenty-five years. 
They are teaching them their vernaculars thoroughly. The 
ancient books of their own land form their classical education a 
higher education is given through the vernacular, although English 
is taught well. Their pupils are expected to become cultured 
able men, but possessed of a full understanding of their own 
people’s life and thought, and capable therefore of leading them 
easily. 

Our present policy is far from that. Hear the words of a’ 
minute concerning our college work and its effects passed by a 
conference of Ceylon missionaries : “ The present college training 
divorces a man from his own people, and therefore greatly weakens 
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his power for good among the race to which he belongs. Our 
better educated Christians are so westernized also by their educa- 
tion that they hold the Christian faith too far apart from all mental 
comparison or contrast of its tenets with their old non-Christian 
faiths, and so are weak both for defence and for convincing those 
whom they ought to influence for Christ.” Our Christian 
colleges to-day are dominated by a secular Government. In 
exchange for the grant, we have abandoned the right to think 
out our own policy, and we have abandoned therefore the real 
end of educational missions. Some Christian colleges ought to 
be in the Government system. Their Universities should not 
be abandoned to the secularist and materialist. But the Church 
has lost deeply by the penny wise, pound foolish policy which led 
her to barter all her freedom in her schools for the yearly dole. 
The policy we are bound to is described by Sir Henry Craik, M.P., 
the educational expert, thus: “In thinking that in its main lines it 
[our Indian education] is hopelessly wrong, I am only repeating 
the opinion expressed to me universally by all the wisest Anglo- 
Indians whom I have seen. . . . We might surely endeavour to 
link the intellectual training which we give more closely to their 
life and their traditions, and to abandon the senseless attempt 
to turn an Oriental into a bad imitation of a Western mind.” 

I cannot develop this in the time at my disposal. But my first 
contention is that we should support liberally efficient education 
through the medium of the vernacular, English being also well 
taught; that we should teach the sacred books and the philosophy 
of their own land to our pupils, as well as the Word of God and the 
thought of the West; that, so far as in us lies, we shall walk 
reverently in the presence of their past, remembering that the 
career of any people is a page in the general history of mankind, 
written by God Himself. Thus may we, like the early Church, see 
from our schools a long procession of apologists and evangelists 
issue forth for the healing of the peoples, and the enriching of the 
Body of Christ. 

My second point I must put in even-less space. I believe that 
through educational missions lies the readiest road to the aban- 
donment of missionary and foreign control. We must give control 
to the Indians and Ceylonese. Fut are they fit for it? That is 
a superfluous question. Whether fit for it or not, they are bound 
to get it; the only question is, will they get it through our co- 
operation, or must it be by force? How then can we give up 
control? Firstly, we may enlarge the number of possible leaders 
by making steps from the village school to the college for boys of 
proved character. Secondly, in school and college we may do 
much more to train boys to responsibility by entrusting them with 
monitorships, and other powers. ‘Thirdly, by very efficient train- 
ing colleges, well staffed and provided, we may create a fine body 
of able, trustworthy Anglo-vernacular teachers, and they may 
provide later our best clergy. And fourthly, much may be done 
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by putting the educational authority now wielded by a few Euro- 
peans into the hands of committees. Our masters should be 
represented on the governing bodies of the colleges and district 
schools. In the college and school far more can be done also 
with the masters’ meeting, at which all members of the staff 
should be present, and in the districts we might have a kind of 
school board system. Of course, I am speaking for places where 
the zeal for extension has not rushed the Church into schools and 
colleges manned by non-Christian staffs. But lastly, the most 
potent of all reforms is to train carefully our missionary candi- 
dates. Some might with great advantage be sent to missionary 
colleges to receive their training. But, if so, their place of train- 
ing should be selected not by its need of them, but by their need 
of it. Do not send them to an undermanned college, nor to be 
trained where numbers in themselves occupy much of the horizon. 
Let them go where they will realize that our work is not only to 
teach but to learn, and that the Saviour we preach came not to 
destroy but to fulfil. 

It is easy to sketch such changes as I have done. To carry 
them out is to meet numberless obstacles. But no great king- 
dom, we are told, was ever won without hard fighting, still less 
that of the King of kings. That kingdom will not be won whilst 
we sleep ; its victory demands our best, the filling up in us for 
His Body’s sake of that which is lacking of the sufferings of 
Christ. 


BisHop E. R. Jounson, formerly Metropolitan in India and 
Bishop of Calcutta, said : In answer to the first question proposed 
to us, as to the practical methods to be adopted for the furtherance 
of a better understanding and attitude of mind towards peoples of 
other races, I feel constrained to express a feeling of distrust 
of cut-and-dried methods. I venture to urge very strongly that 
a better understanding does not depend upon practical methods 
so much as upon the spirit and temper which pervades our own 
personality, and so gives life and power to our methods. We 
need to get behind our methods ; to acquire that gift of the Spirit 
which shall give a true impulse to our methods; and then, if 
I may so express it, our methods will take care of themselves. 
We are taught in Holy Scripture, and we know it by experi- 
ence, that the fundamental ground and support of all true in- 
fluence is sympathy. Whenever I read the thirteenth chapter 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, I always wish that it 
might have been found possible to substitute the word * sym- 
pathy” for “charity” instead of the word “love”, which is an 
equally ambiguous term. All our gifts, all our self-sacrifice, all 
our methods are worth nothing without sympathy, a true feel- . 
ing of interest in the object which occupies our attention. The 
lover of nature who cultivates a garden successfully, is he who 
behind his scientific knowledge and methods of cultivation seems 
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to have an intense sympathy with his plants ; he seems to enter 
into their difficulties, their wants, their very nature ; so that all’ he 
does for them, sympathetically administered, calls out from them 
a ready response ; and all who see the results marvel at the 
success achieved by the gardener. Once more, for the cultivation 
of this spirit we need all of us, as we undertake to influence others 
(and we Anglo-Saxons very specially need this), to ask ourselves 
these two questions put by St. Paul to the self-satisfied Corin- 
thians: “Who made thee to differ from others, and what hast 
thou that thou didst not receive?” In the teaching of our 
children, in the training of our young men, in the sending forth 
of our soldiers and sailors, our traders, our emigrants, and our 
missionaries, this is the needful equipment: underlying all our 
gifts and permeating all our methods, a humble consciousness 
of our own indebtedness for all that we have received, together 
with a true sympathy ; then the details of our behaviour to other 
races, and of the methods to be adopted in our dealings with 
them, will suggest themselves naturally and spontaneously. Seek 
indeed earnestly the best gifts, and yet remember the more ex- 
cellent way of charity or sympathy. 

And so, for the second question, as to whether it is desirable 
that Western Christianity should adopt as far as possible Eastern 
customs, mode of life, and habit of mind, I would say that, so far 
as customs and mode of life are concerned, no general rule can be 
laid down wisely. With the true equipment of knowledge and 
insight and sympathy, every one should be left to act in such 
matters as his own individuality and impulse may suggest. The 
one great danger in such a matter is “unreality”: and unreality, 
while it paralyses all healthy influence, is most sure to be detected, 
and so is most sure to close up all the avenues of approach to the 
hearts we would influence. Generally speaking, I do not think 
that the adopting of native dress, native customs, or native modes 
of life is helpful or desirable. We are Westerns, and we cannot 
successfully attempt to be anything else. At the same time, to 
show ourselves ready to accommodate our ways of living to the 
people we are living amongst, to show that we are indifferent as to 
the supply of our comforts, courteous to adapt ourselves to the 
circumstances of the moment, will always tell, if it be evidently 
the natural outcome of the spirit of true sympathy and genuine 
appreciation. But when I come to adopting habits of mind, I feel 
bound to strike a note of warning ; at least, as far as India is con- 
cerned. The intellectual atmosphere of India is essentially 
Pantheistic. Hinduism, the ultimate attitude of the Aryan mind, 
is not only in itself Pantheistic, but it has absorbed into its system 
or strongly affected all the older cults of the aboriginal races and 
of the later Dravidians. I believe it is also true to say that the 
stern and rigid mind of the Deistic Mohammedan has been in 
India affected by the Pantheistic atmosphere which is so prevalent 
and so all-absorbing. 
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It is felt by many that we must avoid presenting to the Oriental 
a Western type of Christianity; that an Oriental Christ must be 
offered to them. But I venture to think that there would be 
unreality in making such an attempt. We are Westerns, and 
cannot naturally present things orientally ; we can but give what 
we are, and what we have received. But more than this. It may 
be true that we Westerns need to enrich our minds by a fuller 
appreciation of what we call the immanence of God in His 
creation ; but while this may be true, and while it may be quite 
true that Hindus would more readily accept an Oriental type of 
Christianity, we must not forget that the true Christ needs to be 
presented in a Western garb. We have to assert that the true 
Christ was a reality and not a phantom, that the true faith means 
“reality” and not “maya”, that things “are” and are not mere 
“seemings”. Pantheism would absorb Him and give Him 
a mythical place in their system; and it seems to be certain 
that in India all the Gnostic heresies of the second century will 
be revived, unless we adhere steadfastly to the Western conceptions 
and definitions. Indeed, Oriental conceptions of the faith have, 
in recent years, forcibly intruded themselves upon our Western 
Christianity, and the problem meets us at our own door. The 
same must be said of asceticism. The Oriental conception of 
the value of an ascetic mode of life is based on utterly un- 
Christian principles, resulting often, not only in false notions 
concerning the obtaining of merit, but in practices subversive of 
all morality ; these false notions originating in Gnostic ideas con- 
cerning matter, which exclude all distinction between good and 
evil. Self-denial to any degree may well be adopted, but it must 
be Western and not Oriental in its principles and aims. The 
subject, as brought before us this morning, seems to refer mainly 
to the methods to be adopted for the furtherance of a better 
understanding with non-Christian peoples ; but may I enter a plea 
on behalf of our fellow Christians in India, for we greatly need to 
understand them better and to guide their aspirations in the 
difficult position which they occupy; especially in these days 
when they are, by a certain restless section of their fellow country- 
men, distrusted and regarded as traitors to their country. It must 
be frankly confessed that our position in India as the ruling 
power, our Church’s method, into which she has fallen through 
past neglect, of leaving her work to be carried on by members 
of sher. body associated together in independent societies, our 
tendency to distrust those of other races and retain our hold on 
the work we have originated, has produced problems which our 
native brethren have at once to face under the pressure of the 
movements of their fellow countrymen. ‘They earnestly desire to 
be welded together as a united body ; and I trust that, as one of the 
results of this Congress, the Church may draw together all con- 
cerned at home, the societies and others engaged in the work, to 
consider what steps may be taken to unite in one common effort 
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to guide our disorganized Christian brethren in India into a stable 
and permanent position as a branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic 
Church. The conclusion then to which I come, Is this: Methods, 
in regard to the subject before us, may best be left to be adopted 
as the Holy Spirit may suggest, and to be adjusted and readjusted 
as circumstances may seem to demand from time to time; but, 
underlying and giving life to all, there must ever remain ‘these 
three: a firm and well-instructed faith, an ardent hope, and an 
intense sympathy —yes, these three, but the greatest of these is 
sympathy. 


On discussion being invited, the Rev. S. B. Tavior, late Indian 
Government Chaplain and Fellow of Calcutta University, spoke of 
the cultivation of race conciliation in India. English alliances 
with native women brought into being the Eurasian race, which 
had been falsely accused of possessing all the vices of both 
continents, but the virtues of neither; but this race certainly 
tended to complicate the problem which was presented to the 
moralist in his study of Indian affairs. Some of the Oxford 
Mission at Calcutta had, conscientiously no doubt, but in quite a 
mistaken way, believed that they would reach the Indian heart 
much more readily if they adopted native dress, and partook of 
native diet. He had seen the “Hallelujah lasses” attired like 
low-caste native women, with the result that a Brahman went 
to the Principal of the Oxford Mission, and to one of the heads 
of the Salvation Army, to protest against the adoption of such 
measures, saying, “ You will be listened to if you are real and 
natural and act like Europeans.” Missionaries to India should 
acquire facility in the use of the native language, cultivate friendly 
relations with the Eurasians, some of whom are our best friends 
and fellow workers, and study such native literature as the works 
of Ram Mohun Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen. By those means, 
and the presentation of the story of the Founder of our religion 
in an acceptable way, they would certainly accelerate the day 
when the whole of India would be brought under the yoke of 
Christ. 

The BisHop or LAHORE urged people at home to refrain from 
easy and cheap denunciation of Anglo-Indian life. Things had 
certainly been done by English residents out there of “which 
they were profoundly ashamed. Just as at home there were 
abuses and disgraceful things taking place on the part of some 
at their very doors, so they had people in India who were 
a disgrace. But he wanted to emphasize that there was a strong, 
deep, worthy side of English life in India, exemplified by 
Sir Henry Lawrence and other Punjab administrators. To-day 
it was the Englishman rather than the native who was on trial. 
The supreme test of statesmanship was the adaptation of them- 
selves to new circumstances. They should ask God from the 
bottom of their hearts to help them, that they might not fail. We 
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have brought about a new condition of things in India, and the 
aloofness once thought necessary to maintain the prestige of the 
ruling race should no longer prevail. Englishmen must be more 
ready to meet educated natives on their tennis grounds, in their 
houses, and at their clubs. At present, there was an almost abso- 
lute gulf between them. Into any kind of brotherhood or friend- 
ship, Englishmen were terribly loath to admit the Indian. He was 
glad to say that he numbered among his most valued friends some 
of the people of the Punjab—men who were gentlemen through 
and through. Difficulties rose up, of course. Some would say, 
“What about our women-folk?” Englishmen were naturally © 
opposed to the way in which the Indian women were treated, 
and did not care about introducing English ladies to those whose 
ideas about women were so different to our own. He agreed 
with Bishop Johnson in thinking it was not methods and organiza- 
tion so much as individual touch and sympathy that was wanted. 
The aim should be for each to take a step forward that would 
enable him to be on more brotherly terms with a native. 

The Rev. J. B. Panes, C.M.S. Missionary from Madras, said 
one of the trying things for young missionaries when they first 
‘went out to the field was that they had to pass through a period 
of probation before they were considered qualified for some 
responsible post. He thought it would be well if they had more 
training in the villages, away from Europeans, in the midst of 
native Christians, so as to master not only their language but 
their modes of thought. 

The Rev. E. F. Brown, of the Oxford Mission, was gratified 
to find greater interest taken in the work in India than when 
he was at home seven years ago. The meaning of the unrest 
in India was that the people of the country were learning to put 
aside the old ideal which was the product of heathenism, and to 
take to the Western ideal which was the product of Christianity. 
Christian principles were inspiring them with a courage and energy 
and organizing power they had never known before. English 
people might sometimes regret that they had provided the 
education which was producing the unrest, but a great nation 
could not have done otherwise. Anyhow, it was impossible for 
them to go back now. Everything would depend on how the 
Church behaved in this time of transition. The voice was coming 
to churchmen now, as to Moses of old, “Speak to the children 
of Israel, that they go forward.” If they went forward in every 
department of their mission work, and put into it more enthusiasm 
and zeal, he believed they would feel in time to come that India 
was won for Christ just at the time when they overcame dis- 
couragements and “set-backs”. 

The Rev. J. Cowpen Coxr, Isle of Wight, observed that it - 
was very clear from the speeches that the Church was changing 
her methods in far-away lands, and taking into account the wonder: 
ful past and the ancient ideals of India. 
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The Rev. C. H. Pakenuam Watsu, Madras, spoke of the mis- 
taken horror with which some people viewed the service’of white 
men under Indians. His own brother in the Civil Service men- 
tioned to the gardener on his return to Ireland that he was sub- 
ordinate to a native Collector in India. “‘Begorrah ! master,” 
observed the startled gardener, “you don’t say you are serving 
under a nigger!” Some folk believed that all people in India were 
niggers. Race antagonism, he maintained, was bred through want 
of knowledge, of sympathy and forbearance. People going to 
India should endeavour to be friendly to the people there in 
every way that opened to them, and do everything they could 
to remove prejudices and soften asperities. Many opportunities 
and ways presented themselves. They should admit the Hindus 
into their clubs, or seek to establish clubs where Hindus and 
Englishmen could mix together. Above all, it was desirable that 
there should be good earnest chaplains in India, who would 
infuse the nght spirit into their countrymen. Lastly, he would 
say, “Please don’t send us any more Keir Hardies.” They 
needed in India the very best schools for boys, non-Christian and 
Christian. Sending them over to England was not a good plan. 
Branches of the C.E.M.S., in which Europeans and Eurasians could 
meet, would also do good. If they only had more men out in 
India with the love of Christ in their hearts, they would touch the 
heart of India, and they would hear very little more about unrest. 

The Rev. W. C. PENN, Principal of Noble College, Masulipa- 
tam, considered, after fifteen years of educational work, that 
missionaries were to be the reconcilers in matters of race hatred 
in India, and expressed the hope that an appeal would go forth 
for more sympathy with the Hindu and his aims. The Hindu 
would talk to them glibly of salvation and eternal life, but he meant 
entirely different things to what Christians meant by these words. 
They had to teach him what the Christian ideals of God and 
salvation really meant, before they could bring his heart to Christ. 
To facilitate that endeavour there should be more colleges under 
efficient management. A young man looking out for a life work, 
could not find one calculated to do more good to his own soul, 
to himself, and to the empire, than that of training eager young 
minds athirst for Christian knowledge out in India, a country now 
awakening from the lethargy of centuries. 

The Rey. A. C. YorKE (Wellington) dealt with the oppor- 
tunities before the English Universities. From the Indian Empire, 
teeming with something like 300,000,000 of fellow subjects, there 
came hundreds of young men to the English Universities to be 
trained in Western methods of thought, having broken through 
their own social and religious customs. At the Universities they 
received nothing in their place. Consequently, they were told 
that the students from India formed themselves into little cliques 
in out-of-the-way lodgings, instead of being received frankly by the 
undergraduates and others at the colleges. That kind of thing 
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bred the sedition which was face to face with our rule in India. 
It was for churchmen to see that in the Universities the best was 
done to place the religion of Christ before students from India 
and elsewhere. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up, said the level of the speeches 
that morning had been wonderfully high, and compensated those 
who had come long distances to attend the Congress. It appeared 
from the speeches that people in the mother country did not 
understand the Indian ; neither did the Indian understand them. 
That was exactly what took place all over the world. Frenchmen 
until very lately never understood the Englishman ; and certainly 
the Englishman travelling on the continent did not understand 
the susceptibilities of the Frenchmen, the Germans, and others. 
He understood from what had been said that if our people 
and missionaries in India would try to remember first that 
they were gentlemen, many of the difficulties would vanish. 
The reason why in India Englishmen had been looked on with 
suspicion for so long was simply because they could not fathom 
the Indian mind. What was required was more education, and 
not less; and especially good schools for the education of the 
highest class of Indians so that they should not have to come to 
England to understand what Western civilization was. He was 
delighted to find what a wonderful change had taken place since 
he was a boy in some views as to missionary enterprise. One of 
the reasons why the Church did not make progress in India was 
because it was looked upon as part of the State government. 

One part of the work appeared to have been forgotten in the 
discussion that morning, viz. that amongst the women. Surely, it 
was high time that they should emancipate the women in India 
from their present condition. He was glad to be told that the 
great movement of unrest in India was the result of the education 
afforded by Englishmen, and that they had made the Hindus 
dissatisfied with some of the old ideas which did not tend to their 
uplifting. It was gratifying to learn from the speakers that there 
was a tendency among English people in India to take their part 
in the social life of India, and to lead the people on Christian lines 
instead of condemning them. The formation of the “National 
Missionary Society” in India was one of the most cheering things 
he had ever heard. The bishop concluded by expressing his 
thanks to the speakers, especially to the veteran Bishop Johnson, 
and to his eloquent episcopal brother the Bishop of Lahore. He 
was thankful that he had been to India as a traveller, to note its 
teeming multitudes, its wonderful architecture, and the conditions 
under which the people lived. He begged them to remember that 
the missionary’s life in India was as hard a life as any that could 
possibly be followed ; he had the greatest problems to face and 
the most difficult questions to decide. The missionary demanded ~ 
and ought to receive the active help and sympathy and earnest 
prayers of every member of the Church of England. 


THECHURCH’S PROGRESS AS AFFECTED 
BY RACE PROBLEMS IN CHINA AND 
JAPAN 


Hoare Memoriat Hai.” THuRsDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 18 


The BisHop oF PERTH was again in the chair. 


The Rev. W. G. WatsueE, M.A., formerly C.M.S, Missionary 
at Shanghai, remarked: The prophetic vision is hardly needed 
to realize that “East is East, and West is West”, but a more 
ancient maxim reminds us that ‘extremes meet”; and on this 
principle we may discover that the ‘“‘ Farthest East” is really the 
nearest in some respects other than geographical. The yellow man 
is but a shade removed from us in colour, and it may be further 
shown that he approximates to us in other ways which might not 
at first be evident. His commercial genius, his industrial capa- 
city, his physical adaptability, his mechanical ingenuity, his mental 
acuteness, his moral sensitiveness, his law-abiding character, and 
many other traits, are best paralleled by the qualities which are 
predicated of ourselves ; and these considerations should lead us 
to the conclusion that missionary methods in China may require 
special adjustment, in order to adapt them to conditions so unique 
in modern missionary experience. I must venture to assume 
your acquiescence in these statements, since time will not admit 
of a further elaboration of them. 

The race problem in China, then, is very different from that 
which presents itself in India; e.g. where a great variety of ° 
‘peoples, religions, and languages co-exist within the same limits 
of territory, and call for separate and individual treatment. 
Perhaps at first sight one might be led to imagine there was no 
race problem in China at all; that is to say, no problem of races, 
for the Chinese are practically one race, though divided, anthro- 
pologically, into three main sections, viz.: (1) the Aborigines, 
who still occupy their ancient strongholds in the wild hill 
districts from which the Chinese have never sueceeded in 
expelling them; (2) the Chinese, or “ Black-haired people”, as 
they have been called from time immemorial, whose gradual 
absorption of the country which we term “China” may be 
traced in the pages of their national history; and (3) the 
Manchus, who, some two and a half centuries ago, succeeded 
in conquering the last Chinese dynasty and remain to this day 
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in possession of the imperial authority. Of these three, however, 
the scattered representatives of the first class may be regarded as 
a negligible quantity, being few in number and without organiza- 
tion; and it may be expected that a change in the attitude of 
the dominant race towards them, resulting from the adoption’ of 
Christian methods by the Chinese, will bring about a harmonizing 
of their historic differences. The other two classes, though 
representing different branches of the Mongolian family, may 
be treated as one, since the Manchus have adopted the language, 
religion, and institutions of the Chinese whom they conquered ; 
and there is, at the present moment, a marked tendency to pro- 
mote the fusion of the two races. 

I have said that a common standard of language and religion 
pertains to both Chinese and Manchus; but, though such is the 
case, it is well to remember that the spoken language is not 
everywhere the same, and even the “Mandarin” (which simply 
means the “common” or “vulgar” tongue) varies in some 
particulars of pronunciation and idiom in different divisions of 
the empire; whilst the dialects of the south-eastern corner are 
so different from the ‘‘ Mandarin” and from one another, as to 
be unintelligible outside their own particular districts. 

In religious matters the Chinese is neither excited by fanaticism 
like the Arab, nor swayed by superstition (in the Pauline sense) 
as is the Indian; nor is he enslaved by fetichism like the African. 
His attitude is somewhat similar to that of many nominal Chris- 
tians in England to-day ; an easy tolerance towards those who 
interest themselves in such matters ; an occasional participation 
for the sake of appearances; and a general relegation of the 
subject to his women-folk. 

Though Confucianism, or “The Orthodox School”, is the 
nearest equivalent of a State religion, there are other systems which 
claim a share of popular favour: Taoism, Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, &c.; and a study of these teachings, the features which 
commend them to public notice, the defects which preclude them 
from universal acceptance, and the failures of the other schools— 
Judaism, introduced in the first century a.p.; Nestorianism in 
the sixth; Roman Catholicism in the thirteenth—should form 
an essential part of missionary training. 

Native characteristics also vary considerably in different parts 
of the empire: the Chinese of the southern provinces, e.g. repre- 
senting portions of the race, or aboriginal dwellers, but recently 
(that is, within the last 2,000 years) admitted to the privileges of 
citizenship, are very different, in character and social usages, from 
the survivors of the feudal period in the north. Unfortunately, 
our ideas of the Chinese generally are almost entirely based upon 
what we know, or have been led to believe, with reference to the 
natives of these provinces, whose language and habits are regarded 
by the northern Chinese as alike barbarous. ‘Thus, for example, 
the dog-eating and cat-eating propensities of the Chinese, which 
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we suppose to be universal, are limited, practically, to the natives 
of the Province of Canton ; and the infanticide, which is erro- 
neously represented as a prevailing custom, although frequently 
met withTin the poverty-stricken districts of Fuh-kien, is almost 
unknown in many of the northern provinces. The vast majority 
of Chinese emigrants, as it happens, hail from these two Pro- 
vinces of Canton and Fuh-kien; and so we have been led to 
judge the Chinese nation by the standard of such unrepresenta- 
tive specimens as these; and further, it is commonly imagined 
that the Chinese are a race of coolies or ‘‘ dhobies”, overlooking 
the fact of the large numbers of merchants and traders, a most 
intelligent and enterprising “class, as they prove themselves to 
be when permitted to compete, even on disadvantageous terms, 
with other races, at home or abroad. Look, for instance, at the 
Chinese colonists in the Straits Settlements, who have absorbed 
practically all the trade and the greater part of the handicrafts ; 
and who appear, at first sight, to have entirely dispossessed the 
native population ; so it is in whatever region they have been ad- 
mitted to free competition. But besides this class, which we may 
remember is the lowest of the four grades into which Chinese 
society is divided, there is that large and most influential section of 
landed gentry, including the /era/7 and ex-officials, who represent 
the highest of these classes. 

Hitherto but little has been done to introduce the gospel to 
the Chinese in the higher walks of life ; and it has been generally 
assumed that such an attempt could only end in failure, the 
Chinese gentry being regarded as quite inapproachable and 
utterly indifferent to spiritual concerns. The gentry, on the other 
hand, regarded the missionary as a barbarian, who found his level 
most naturally among the lowest orders, to whom he seemed to 
devote his energies; and it was generally suspected that his 
labours were connected with political schemes for the acquisition 
of Chinese territory ; for the Chinese, for many generations past, 
have had no experience of religious propaganda other than the 
Christian—there are no Confucian or Taoist ‘“ missioners” in 
China, and the early zeal of Buddhist missionaries has long ago 
evaporated—and the fact that the two great schools of Christian 
teaching, that of the “ Lord of Heaven”, or Roman Catholicism, 
and that of “ Jesus”, or Protestantism, were represented by two 
distinct nationalities, i.e. the French-speaking and the English- 
speaking, was accepted as confirming the idea of political motive. 

The Chinese are not a race of coolies, to be judged by 
the standard of those whom we find in South Africa and else- 
where, the dregs of the populace driven by the pressure of cir- 
cumstance to the shame of expatriation, but a race which for 
intelligence, industry, and moral ideals may take high rank among 
the nations. The duty and the value of education have long 
been recognized amongst them ; and the emphasis which has been 
placed upon ethical teaching is only equalled by the importance 
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which is assigned to religious instruction in our own Christian 
schools. Even under the old system, now abolished, free schools 
were established in every part of the empire, and it was possible 
for any youth, however humble, to attain to the highest scholastic 
honours and consequent preferment, provided he did not belong 
to one of the degraded classes, and that he was able to record 
his grandfather’s name. The system of public examinations, 
which has been lately superseded, had been in force for 1,300 
years, and the possession of a degree was regarded as the hall- 
mark of gentility and qualification for office. The development 
of education, therefore, as a missionary agency is a most promising 
subject for our enlarged activities, for hitherto this department 
has been most inadequately represented in the policies of our 
English societies. The distribution of useful literature is another 
method which is eminently suited to a literary people like the 
Chinese, who show the greatest respect and even veneration for 
written symbols, and delight in reading or listening to others. 

The Chinese, as a people, are much affected by ceremonial 
observances. A study, therefore, of the native etiquette will be 
found essential to the establishment of friendly relations ; whilst, 
at the same time, our own Western canons of politeness should 
be maintained, and will commend themselves to the Chinese 
gentry as well as serve to compound for ignorance, or inability to 
emulate native standards. ‘The Chinese are a proud people, and 
the missionary should be careful to avoid a too blatant advertising 
of Western superiority in the sphere of mechanics ; whilst in deal- 
ing with native foibles he should proceed with the utmost delicacy 
and tact. He will do well to remember that the Chinese, whom 
he may be inclined to criticize for many moral delinquencies and 
childish superstitions, are not altogether enamoured of some of 
our own national characteristics. ‘Our people are better” was 
the confident pronouncement of one of China’s greatest ministers ; 
an opinion which is endorsed by many who, like him, have had 
opportunities of making comparison, whether in the West or in 
China itself: for not only in the Treaty Ports (where the conduct 
of foreign residents gives occasion to the gravest suspicions, not 
always unfounded though greatly exaggerated), but even in the 
interior, the missionary community itself is not altogether exempt 
from such insinuations, owing to the frequent disregard of Chinese 
sartorial ideas, the apparent unrestraint in the relations between 
the, sexes, the neglect of Chinese ceremonial usages, the insular 
or aggressive mannerisms, the evident assumption of superior 
knowledge, and many other idiosyncrasies, which are equally 
characteristic of clerical and lay ; and which tend to confirm the 
Chinese in the persuasion that the foreigner, with all his mechani- 
cal skill, and military prowess, and scientific attainments, is but a 
foreign “barbarian” after all. The missionary’s best policy, there- 
fore, will be to live down that unenviable reputation ; and gain for 
himself and his country a character for integrity of purpose, for 
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purity of motive, and nobility of action, which will command 
respect and invite imitation ; for the Chinese, who have made the 
study of human nature a speciality for unnumbered generations, 
are as quick to recognize merit where it exists as they are to 
discover defects. 

The Church’s progress will be greatly furthered if her represen- 
tatives, in addition to the indispensable spiritual qualifications, 
possess also the instinct of reverence. There is much to admire 
and to respect in China’s past and present, her venerable institu- 
tions, her magnificent literature, her great achievements in arts 
and craftsmanship, her admirable morality, and many other com- 
mendable features. The Christian missionary may have much to 
teach the Chinese, but he will also find that he has much to learn 
from the Chinese, even in the region of morals ; and the success of 
his teaching will depend to some extent upon his capacity for 
learning. Some men, by failing to understand the Chinese 
attitude of mind, spend their days tilting at windmills, and 
make no impression upon the life of the nation. The “carthorse 
type” of missionary, as some have termed it, is contra-indicated 
in China. Mere enthusiasm will not command respect. The 
Chinese educational system may not be as practical as ours, but 
its ideals are as high; and intellectual gifts, on the part of the 
missionary, will show to advantage in the study of the Chinese 
language and literature. The man who can producea good book, 
whether original or a translation, may influence millions whom he 
could never hope to reach by word of mouth. 

No study of race problems in China would be complete with- 
out, at least, a passing reference to the political question which 
looms so large in all aspects of missionary operations. ‘The well- 
known amenableness of the Chinese to legal restraints, and the 
precarious conditions of Manchu government, make it imperative 
that the missionary should refrain from all interference in matters 
of law and policy. Much may be done by the presentation of 
high ideals, whether theoretical or historical; and signs are not 
wanting that the Chinese are conscious of the need of reform in 
these departments; but the one thing which the authorities dread 
above everything else, is that the seeds of discontent and dis- 
affection should be sown by political agents from abroad ; and as 
the missionary, enjoying the unique privileges of inland residence 
and extra-territorial rights, has unparalleled opportunities of in- 
fluencing the masses in these directions, he is, naturally, the first 
person upon whom suspicion is likely to fall ; and in almost every 
case of so-called “ persecution” it will be found that political 
considerations were the moving cause. 

One last suggestion, and I have done. Other things being 
equal, the missionary who possesses the saving grace of humour ; 
whose face is irradiated with good-nature ; who has a heart for the 
little child ; a word of cheer for the toiler and the afflicted ; a soul 
which can rise above the sordidness of his surroundings; may 
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accomplish more, by simply living his life before the Chinese, 
than all the arguments of unfeeling logic, or cold philosophy, or 
self-conscious philanthropy. These are but elemental principles 
which are suggested by the study of race problems in China, but 
they are principles which may not be overlooked without detriment 
to the cause of Christianity in the “enlightened land ”. 

The Ricut Rev. Locan H. Roots, D.D., Bishop of Hankow, 
China, said: The races in China might be divided into two great 
classes—the native and the foreign. Of the native races there 
were the Chinese, consisting of the vast majority of the people, 
and the Manchus, who were the governing race. Then there 
were the aborigines, many small tribes, now retired into the 
mountains. There were also the Japanese, who in various ways 
represented the West rather than the East. Besides the Japanese, 
the other foreigners were, first, in point of numbers, the British 
and Americans, and then the French, Spanish, Italians, Ger- 
mans, and Portuguese (who practically all represented Roman 
Catholicism), and the Russians. Church problems were bound 
to be affected by these differences of race. 

To begin with the foreign races ; the great lines of cleavage in 
religious creed among missionaries were accentuated by racial 
differences; and the progress of international goodwill in the 
West must be looked to as the essential preliminary to the 
solution of these differences in China. P 

Leaving aside, for the present, since it was not the most 
prominent race difficulty affecting Church problems in China, 
the differences between native and foreign races; the profound 
difference between Chinese and Manchus, which had recently 
been revived, and tended to become narrow and almost tribal, 
was a source of weakness to the Government, and of danger, 
therefore, to the Church. In addition to this, provincial narrow- 
ness, and hence mutual hatred between the Chinese of the 
several provinces, was almost equal to what was found between 
the several nations of Europe. ‘This fact constituted a call to 
the Church to establish itself in every provincial capital, not only 
to bear its witness, but in order to raise up workers from each 
province to evangelize that province. Finally, the newly awakened 
racial feeling of the aborigines had in one instance at least made 
a missionary welcome amongst them just because he was not 
a Chinese. 

These various kinds of racial feeling among the native people 
of China constituted a rising tide which a missionary must face 
every day of his life. They must indeed ultimately be super- 
seded, and while they offered in some cases special openings 
which the Church should not be slow to enter, the greatest 
opportunity lay in the groping of all these people after a national 
life which should comprehend the differences of all the native 
races. If in the next few years the Christian Church in China 
could gain a reputation for bringing about goodwill between the 
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great racial forces of the Empire, especially between the Manchus 
and the Chinese, it would have done much, not only in an unselfish 
way to benefit the Chinese people, but more than could be calcu- 
lated to commend itself to the sober good sense of both these 
great races. 


The Rey. F. J. GrirrirH, Missionary at Tai An, in the 
Diocese of Shantung, North China, said: In dealing with this 
question it will be well to consider some of the characteristics of 
the Chinese race, and we shall then be able to realize how far the 
progress of the Church has been, and ‘is likely to be, affected. 
These characteristics of the Chinese race naturally present them- 
selves in the religious, the social, and moral life of the people. 

First, then, we will consider the characteristics of the Chinese 
race in their religious life. To any one who has lived in China 
for a considerable number of years, and has had opportunities 
of trying to understand the religious life of the people, the first 
and prominent feature that he cannot fail to be impressed by 
is the fact of the variety of forms in which Chinese religious life 
finds its expression. In matters of religion, the Chinese as a 
nation are most tolerant and liberal-minded. Not only Con- 
fucianism and Taoism, which are peculiarly indigenous to the 
country, have their adherents, but such foreign religions as 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism are also allowed. Furthermore, 
the Jewish faith, until quite recently, was represented and 
tolerated ; and at different periods in the history of the race, the 
Christian faith, as preached and practised by the Nestorians, the 
Romanists, and the Greek Church, was also tolerated as long 
as there was no interference in affairs political. But, in spite 
of the fact that the Chinese tolerate so many forms of religion, 
and in spite of the fact that in their homes, in their villages, and 
in their towns, one continually finds the family altar, the village 
shrines, the city temples, yet their religion has very little concern 
with their daily life. Side by side one finds Confucian, Buddhist, 
and Taoist temples; the worshippers find no inconsistency in 
visiting all three in succession, and at each making their offerings 
of a few cash and prostrating before the altars. Sometimes one 
finds a temple dedicated to the three religions. To sum up the 
different aspects of the religions, it would be best to say that each 
complements the other: for the Chinese worship their ancestors 
with Confucianism; they conjure the spirit world with Taoism ; 
they commune with the saints in accordance with Buddhism. 
Confucianism appeals to the moral side of man. Taoism appeals 
to his sense of self-preservation. Buddhism raises him to the 
higher world of thought and imagination. The three forms, the 
Chinese tell you, make but one religion. The priests of all three 
frequently officiate at the funerals. The followers of Mohamet 
probably entered China in the seventh century, and now possibly 
number some 20,000,000. It is difficult to distinguish them from 
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the other Chinese, as the men have pigtails, and the women bind 
their feet. Such Mohammedans as become officials, submit to 
an examination in the writings of Confucius, and also conform 
to the monthly services of the State religion at the different 
temples. The Chinese as a nation seem devoid of spirituality, 
and such is the deadening effect of contact with them, that each 
form of religion seems to lose its peculiar characteristic. Moham- 
medanism, Nestorianism, Judaism, and the early efforts of 
Romanism, have failed to elevate the religious tone of the 
nation. What seems to take the place in China of religion 
is what is known as ‘‘ Feng-shui”. By Feng-shui is understood 
the superstitions and practices not embraced by the public 
official cult. The word means “wind-water”, and is generally 
defined as a system as ‘invisible as wind, and as untenable as 
water”. All the daily routines of life have to be regulated in 
accordance with these principles. No house can be built, no 
well digged, no grave opened, no river crossed by a bridge, except 
by a decision of the local authorities of “‘ Feng-shui ”. 

And now as to the social characteristics of the race. In China 
we find a nation which comprehends a fourth of the human race, 
united under one form of government, with a written language the 
common means of communication, not only within that mighty 
empire, but also throughout Japan, Corea, Siam, and Tibet ; 
further with an ancient literature second to none, and with an 
historical continuity such as no other nation can boast of. Is it to 
be wondered at that such a nation should be proud of its privileged 
position ? that it should naturally despise the western barbarians 
who seem to them to be less pre-eminent in those qualities which 
they esteem of high value, such as culture, courtesy, kindly feel- 
ings, reservedness, even temper, temperance? The social system 
is based on the family life, and so also is their moral system. 
The basis of the Government is merely an extension of the 
paternal authority. The five immutable laws are: the relationship 
between father and child, king and subject, man and wife, age and 
youth, friend and friend. The family alone, and not the indi- 
vidual, possesses political power in the State. The head of the 
household alone has any voice in municipal affairs, the father or 
the grandfather being considered as the depositary of the senti- 
ments of all his kindred. He is honoured and rewarded for their 
virtues, but also responsible and punished for their faults. In 
China we see the most perfect carrying out of the teaching of the ° 
Fifth Commandment ; and surely as this commandment is the only 
one with a promise attached, we may thereby justify the existence 
of the Chinese in the world as a leading race for so many cen- 
turies. 

And as to their moral characteristics. My experience, of some 
thirteen years of intimate relationship with the Chinese in their 
daily life, forces me to the conclusion that the Chinese standard 
of sexual morality can be compared to that of the highest 
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Christian nation; and here, I think, I shall be supported by 
most people who have lived with the Chinese in their ordinary 
natural life. Still, there are moral characteristics of the Chinese 
that are of a very low order. The Chinese idea of honour, truth, 
and justice is greatly regulated by what is known as “face”. 
“Face” is a bolstering up of false appearances. “To lose face” 
is of far more serious importance in the eyes of the Chinese than 
the loss of one’s character. One incident may serve to illustrate 
what I mean. A notorious oppressor in the district that I was 
working in had severely wounded another villager. A lawsuit 
was started to bring the man to book. If the person had been 
convicted the family would certainly “lose face”. In one of my 
monthly rounds I was followed by the mother of the criminal 
begging me to use my good offices with the local official to 
prevent the conviction of her son; whereby the family would lose 
face. Finally, the woman committed suicide and that immediately 
turned the balance. The opposing faction had to pay heavily 
for causing the death of the woman, who by her death had pre- 
vented the family from losing face. 

How far, then, has the Church’s progress been affected by these 
race problems in China, and how far are they likely to be affected ? 
In the past I think we may say with truth that Nestorianism 
and Romanism failed because the emissaries forsook their real 
work in trying to build up the Church from below by individual 
conversion, and interfered in the politics of the country, thinking it 
more necessary to be recognized by the State officially than to rely 
on God’s power within the Church. The Church of to-day is 
trying to lay to heart the lessons of the past. With the exception 
of the Romanists, the Church endeavours by all means, officially 
and individually, to dissociate itself from affairs political. In 
season and out of season, it teaches that the Christian religion puts 
a man into personal relation with his Maker ; that the individual, 
through union with Christ and by using the appointed means of 
grace in the Body of Christ, the Church, can and does find the 
solution of all religious, social, and moral difficulties. Till quite 
recently the Chinese were ‘so conservative, so pig-headed, so dis- 
inclined to appreciate anything not of Chinese origin, that they 
absolutely refused to be instructed by any of the lessons of Western 
science. But since the war with Japan, since the Boxer movement, 
and more especially since the war between Japan and Russia, they are 
beginning to awaken. They are beginning to understand that they 
cannot exclude the foreigner, therefore they must put up with him. 
Still they do not intend to be overrun: they adapt themselves 
wonderfully to twentieth century ways. They are going to follow in 
the steps of Japan. Schools, colleges, hospitals, newspapers, postal 
systems, telegraphs, railways, reorganized army and navy, these are 
being pushed forward with wonderful rapidity. Their old faith, 
their old social life, is undergoing a change ; and what is to be the 
issue? Unbelief, infidelity, and agnosticism, unless we make 
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efforts to seize the opportunity ; to enlarge our present organiza- 
tion and start fresh work in the fields still unoccupied ; to show them 
that we are alive to these wonderful efforts to know and understand 
this new knowledge; to establish at some one or more great 
centres, Universities, with Christian hostels for students attached, 
where the young may be nurtured under all that is best and highest 
in our Western science. Let us do so by showing them that we appre- 
ciate and highly value their wonderful ideal of family life ; that we 
have much to learn from them in exchange for what they receive 
from us. The present opportunities now presented to the Church 
to progress in China cannot be overestimated. God grant that 
we may be able to avail ourselves of these opportunities, and so 
add the great jewel of China to Christ’s crown in this present 
generation ! 


Mrs. AsHLEY Carus-WiILson said there was only one force 
that could solve these race problems, and weld the different 
races of the world together in a communion of hearts, trans- 
muting antagonism into brotherhood, and raising the growing 
nationalist feeling to the highest level, and that was the force 
which, a thousand years ago, welded into one coherent nation 
British, Saxons, Danes, and Normans—the force of that religion 
which was at once Oriental and Occidental, which had its origin 
in Asia, and first found different expression in a European tongue 
when the New Testament was written in Greek. Christianity 
was going to prove itself an international religion to-day more than 
it has ever done before, when “the unchanging East” is rapidly 
becoming a phrase as obsolete as the phrase “‘ Foreign Missions”. 
China was reaching out its hand and pleading to the Church to 
spread the Gospel in that country. Let us see that they do not 
try to assimilate our culture emptied of the faith to which it owes 
its purity and sweetness and strength. 


The BisHop 1n Corea (Dr. Turner) said that at the present 
time there are in Corea immense opportunities. The higher 
classes, who are more under Confucian influence, are less easily 
reached than the lower. Thousands of people, however, come 
asking to be admitted to the Church of Christ. There is the 
danger that they expect by becoming Christians to become 
strong enough to overthrow the power of the Japanese in Corea. 
Great success has attended the American Mission, which is older 
and larger than ours ; and surely it is now our duty to put every 
effort into the work, not only because it is desirable that these 
people should be brought to Christ for their own sakes, but 
for the sake of the Far East. The only way by which Japanese, 


Coreans, and Chinese could be united together is by union of 
heart as Christians. 


Proressor P. Y. Saiki, of Ushigoma, Tokyo, said: If we 
mean by race problems such expressions as “yellow peril” or 
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“black danger”, I am glad to say that as yet we have no such 
things in the Far East. In this matter of race hatred, the Oriental 
people are all, so to speak, co-sufferers. Such ill-feeling, lately 
manifested towards our own people by Americans and Canadians 
on the Pacific coast, hinders more or less the free course of the 
gospel in which we are taught to be “one man in Christ Jesus ”. 
“Blood”, as you say, “is thicker than water”; yet nations of 
the same blood very often hate one another; and sometimes 
the link of a common language between different races proves 
thicker than that of blood; and yet, through all nations and 
tongues, the common link of communion in Christ Jesus must 
be the thickest and strongest of all. So Christian love is the only 
fundamental cure to all racial antipathy and misunderstanding. 
Our present relation, for instance, to our American neighbours, to 
whom we owe a great deal in the past, would have been far better 
had our people been Christians as well as they. Certainly our 
relation toward Chinese and Coreans would be a happier one 
if all the Far East accepted Christianity ; for what hinders the 
progress of Christianity, the same also hinders the solution of 
race problems. The hindrances and obstacles to Church work in 
the Far East—especially in Japan and in China—arise mostly 
from our not knowing how to treat ancestor-worship. This 
racial cult is really the key to all racial problems. Western 
authorities, such as Lord Avebury or Dr. Jhering, find its origin 
in “dread of ghosts” or “ghost propitiation”. But we believe, ° 
with the great Confucius, that it. is due to the love and respect 
for the dead and the departed whom we loved in life. To-day 
no observant eye can fail to see its existence in Japan and in the 
Japanese mind in various disguised forms. It underlies almost 
all our social institutions, such as the laws and customs about 
marriage and succession. ‘This is the very thing the Church has 
to face in every direction. The success of Confucianism and 
the failure of Buddhism illustrate how strong it was in the past. 
Confucianism, which was homogeneous to the race cult, being also 
based upon the same ancestor-worship, took such firm hold that 
to-day any one can find a better and purer form of it preserved in 
Japan than in China; while Buddhism since its introduction met 
with, strong opposition, because its teachings were somewhat 
antagonistic to the racial belief. At the end of a long struggle 
with this racial belief, which lasted about one thousand years, 
Buddhism at last became the popular religion; but it was at 
the expense of its characteristics. It was entirely remoulded, 
undergoing many internal as well as external changes from the 
original Buddhism, and it is the “Japanized” Buddhism that 
became popular. 

The success and the failure of Christianity in the sixteenth 
century throws light on the subject from a different side. Almost 
all historical authorities agree in saying that the success—short as 
it was—of the Jesuit mission in Japan about three centuries ago 
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was due mainly to two great causes: in the first place, Christianity 
found its way among the upper classes by the help of the 
glamour of Western civilization ; while in the second place, the 
missionaries who started the work took great care not to touch 
the racial cult to any extent. But the very cause of its failure lies 
also there ; a sudden change of the attitude of the upper classes, 
and the revival of the national spirit, partly owing to the news of 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada brought to the Shogun by an 
English pilot, Will Adams, eleven years after the English victory 
of 1588: He obtained his favour, and lived twenty-seven years 
in Tokyo, where he is commemorated to-day by a street called after 
him Anjin—i.e. ‘he pilot. History repeats itself; the racial cult 
raises its head in various ways ; we cannot ignore it. What then 
would be our proper attitude towards this cult? The vital question 
before us is how to convert this ancestor-worship to the true 
worship of God, who is the Maker of all things, the Ancestor 
of all mankind. In order to solve this, the Church ought to 
decide her attitude toward Confucianism and Buddhism, which 
are still the moral basis of all the Far East. To call these 
two great teachings by the name of ‘‘heathen” or “pagan” 
is not the best way to solve the difficulty. It is cutting away 
the knot you cannot untie. The most desirable way is to com- 
pare them with Christianity, and admit the common element in 
all three; and, pointing out the unique character of the teach- 
ing of our Lord, to lead men up to the higher light of God and 
to Christ Jesus, the only Saviour of all mankind, whom they 
unknowingly felt after according to the limited light they had. 
We need not, nay, should not compromise a bit; but if we have 
the love which is in Christ Jesus, we cannot ignore the good points 
which agree with the teaching of our Lord. The old missionary 
method of presenting the gospel in the most difficult form—in 
the form of cold and hard “stone”, or unkind and bitter form 
of “scorpion ”—saying to the “ heathen ” “ Eat this and be saved ; 
or you are lost!” is unchristian and has proved to be a failure 
so far. The Oriental people are already worshipping the unknown 
God in several forms; so if the Church pays more attention to 
finding out the best method of leading our people to the true God 
and the Saviour, giving up the old-fashioned method, then she is 
hastening the solution of the racial problems in the Far East, 
and establishing the real brotherhood of mankind throughout 
the world. Finally, I am glad to say that we Japanese are 
destined, by God’s grace, to be in the Anglican Communion. 
Already, by the spread of the English language among us, we are, 
as a nation, drawn nearer to England and her sons ; and if, by the 
Church’s influence in Japan, we are drawn still nearer to you, we 


shall not have much difficulty in solving the race problems to the 
benefit of the whole world. 


The Rev. Lorp WILLIAM GascoynE-CrciL, M.A., Rector of 
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Bishop’s Hatfield, St. Albans, said: Without attempting to give 
a lecture on the native religions of Japan, or the progress of 
Christianity there, or the interesting question how much of her 
religious thought results from her own national characteristics and 
for how much she is indebted to other lands, subjects rather for 
the citizen than for the alien, I am going to deal with the subject 
of the development of religion in Japan by comparing it with the 
development of Christianity in other ages and in other lands. 
The man who sets out to build a Christian nation is always con- 
fronted with two difficulties, both exceedingly difficult to solve: 
first, how much of the existing ethical thought and custom he is to 
destroy before he can begin to build the new thought; secondly, 
how much of his own national customs must he include in the moral 
law of the religion he teaches. We can study these two difficulties 
perhaps best in St. Paul’s life and, later, in the conversion of our 
own land. Christianity was first a Jewish religion, essentially 
bound up with the Jewish ceremonial law. By the agency of 
St. Paul it becomes a religion suitable for the Graeco-Roman 
civilization. The change, as we learn both from his epistles and 
from the Acts of the Apostles, was not effected without con- 
siderable difficulty and danger. Again, the Christianity of the 
Roman empire had to change before it could absorb the bar- 
barians of the North. Not only has the Christianity of St. Augus- 
tine the virility to subdue the conquerors of Rome, but it has also 
a plasticity which enables it to become equally the religion of the 
hardy barbarian and of the cultured and effete Roman artisan. 

Gregory the Great effects a further change, and the religion ot 
the barbarian becomes the guide of feudal Europe. Thus while 
we read such a book as Milman’s Latin Christianity we realize 
that, though Christianity is unchangeable, yet the vessels in which 
it is carried change to suit the varying needs and the varying 
natures of different ages and different nations. 

There is but one break in this story, a break which lies like 
a great load upon Christendom. The Christianity, which had 
been clothed in Jewish clothes, which had worn the garb of 
Grecian thought and feudal law, 1s face to face with modern 
thought, as it was being evolved by the Teuton mind. The 
narrow Italian policy of Rome compelled a schism, and since 
that day the religion of love has halted in her forward march. 
‘Now we are face to face with another race, and we have to ask 
ourselves how far shall we welcome or recognize change in our 
religion as necessary. No good man would for a moment dally 
with any suggestion as to change with regard to essentials. The 
Apostles’ Creed must be recited without commentary or reserva- 
tion. No wise man would welcome any change except it were 
the deliberate result of long thought and prayer of those who 
understand the national spirit. Change may be beneficial, but 
it is always dangerous, and is not to be accepted in a wanton 
or careless spirit. Still when one remembers how beneficial 
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those changes have been in the past, one cannot fear them alto- 
gether in the future. Had St. Paul tried to make his converts 
Jews, Christianity would have died still-born. Had our fore- 
fathers not resisted Italian Christianity, England would have been 
unbelieving. The other difficulty to which I have referred is 
still more harassing. How much is to be left of the previous 
structure of human thought, and how much is to be destroyed ? 
St. Paul accepts the whole social conditions of the Roman 
civilization, with the exception of those that touch the marriage 
law. He does not try to destroy slavery, which brought in its 
train far greater social evils than any to which we are accustomed. 
St. Paul’s conduct with regard to Jewish customs, in which 
Christianity had been enshrined, and the Roman civilization, 
in which he was planting the faith, are a curious contrast. He 
is as conservative with regard to the former as he is radical with 
regard to the latter. The customs of the nation are not to be 
changed in the slightest degree, except those customs involve 
an acceptance of idolatry. The history of our own land affords 
a better example of the action of the Church with regard to the 
national customs of converts. We are not a little proud of the 
Christianity of our race, and therefore the policy which was tried 
and found successful with regard to our forefathers, is one which 
will commend itself to Englishmen. That policy is set out 
in a letter of Gregory to Melitus. Gregory recommends that, 
if possible, old heathen temples be selected and procured as 
Christian churches, and that after they have been purified and 
consecrated, festivals should be held in them at about the 
dates of the usual heathen festivals; and, as sacrifices could no 
longer be allowed, many oxen should be killed, so that the English- 
man should not miss the beef of which he is so proverbially fond, 
and that the Saxon should be encouraged to live in leafy shelters, 
which apparently was an old heathen custom during these 
festivals. I am afraid no one would recommend such an ex: 
treme policy at the present day; still facts are facts, and the 
decorations at Christmas time, and the heavy Christmas dinner, 
attest the reality of that policy, and our presence here to-day 
attests the success of that policy. Gregory recommends his 
policy on the ground that we must walk upward by steps, not 
with leaps. It is not for me to say how far such a policy is right 
or possible at the present day, but I am confident of this, that 
externals are of little importance if once a convert has accepted 
Jesus as his Master. The Holy Spirit will guide him on to the 
path of truth and wisdom. 


The Rev. Joun Ima, Principal of St. Andrew’s Divinity 
Hostel, Tokyo, Japan, said: When I was asked to speak on this 
subject I humbly declined to do so, because the subject is one 
which does not exist in Japan. But I was asked again, and I am 
therefore standing before you simply to speak on the subject 
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from a very general standpoint. I am glad to think that my 
friend Mr. Saiki did his duty in an excellent manner for us both. 
I will say at once that there is o racial problem, so to speak, 
and I believe the problem will not seriously trouble us. At least 
I hope so in Japan, though my countrymen may become a cause 
of the problem in other lands. However, every nation has its 
own bias, and the national bias is an important problem in 
missionary work. 

Now what is our national bias? It is, I should say, a strong 
national spirit which would not let the nation change into 
something else than Japanese. ~The question whether Christianity 
propagated from the West can become the religion of the 
people is, therefore, one which is troubling many minds in Japan ; 
and it will be a question of a serious kind if we are not careful. 
In the time past, when Christianity was called a foreign religion, 
Professor Nakamura Keiu said in his preface to a book of 
Christian evidence, that as the sun may be called the sun of 
Japan while it shines upon Japan, so Christianity may be truly 
called Japanese Christianity when her children are enlightened 
by Christ. Now I think there is great truth in what he said. 
The object of missionary work is not to Westernize, but to 
Christianize—to convert the land to be a Christian land, to turn 
the people to Christ, and through Him to be the children of God, 
not only by creation, but by adoption in union with His only- 
begotten Son. It certainly is not to reproduce England or America 
or any other nation, but to establish the kingdom of God; and 
that kingdom, not as realized in the West, but of such a character 
and of such a nature as can be brought out of those special 
features which characterize each race and nation. Once we 
forget this idea, missionary effort cannot but end in failure, both 
in its influence and in its final development. It will be so in 
any country, but especially in mine. 

I am not blaming in any sense, on the contrary I speak in deep 
sympathy, but the forgetfulness of this truth, or disability to realize 
it, has been often the cause of failure in missions from the West. 
I said I speak in full sympathy, because it is a most difficult 
matter which only a few can appreciate. And yet I wonder, 
that while many, nay almost every, missionary speaks of the 
difficulty of learning the /anguwage, so few talk of the greater 
difficulty of learning the fcop/e thoroughly. Perhaps they take 
it as a matter of course, and they leave it alone. It is natural, 
but it is a mistake. And from this mistake at the root come 
other mistakes in details, in trying to introduce into every Church 
customs from the fatherland with which the missionary has been 
familiar from childhood. ‘Obey the village when you have 
entered it”, says a Chinese philosopher, “and when you may be 
able to do so without surrendering your essential principles.” 
For what is considered important in England as an expression— 
an important expression—of Church doctrine may often wisely be 
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dropped in the East, while some other special forms to uphold 
or teach the same principle, fitted to the particular people, may 
be adopted. I am of course speaking on minor matters, but it is 
these minor matters which are often the important causes of 
difficulty and hindrance to the progress of Christian work. The 
true and healthy method of missionary work, therefore, is to give 
what is essential and leave the rest to its natural growth. At the 
same time we must view the subject from quite an opposite side. 
The national bias of the people of Japan would naturally expect 
that the Western people have their special national character. 
For instance, no missionary has worn the Japanese dress as his 
daily costume, or has married a Japanese. Such actions may 
be good in other countries, but he would not gain the respect 
of the people in Japan by surrendering his own nationality. And 
the missionaries in Japan do well to stick to their nationalities so 
far as their personal life is concerned. The people are not anxious 
to Japanize the West, they are only afraid of being Westernized 
and losing their own nationality. They are, no doubt, an ambitious 
people. They would not have become what they are if they were 
not ambitious. But their ambition is to be treated as equals, and 
they ask no more. Of course, they ask this most warmly. I think 
I may conclude in a few words that the missionary work in Japan 
need not be troubled with any racial problems if the missionaries 
are willing to learn the people as much as they learn the language ; 
and if they remember to introduce Christianity in what they 
believe to be its essential part, and leave the rest to its natural 
development. In what shape would it develop? In what manner 
will Christianized Japan contribute to the fuller realization of the 
kingdom of God? these are questions which can only be solved 
when the national Church is able to act on her own responsibility. 
Till then I really do hope that missionaries will teach and guide 
in the way they think best, feeling quite content that the national 
bias of the people in Japan will appreciate gratefully, and stick 
faithfully to, what really should be permanently theirs in her 
future national Church. 

The Rev. Grorcr Wa.tacs, Professor of Church History at 
the Trinity Divinity School, Tokyo (American Church), spoke of 
some of the characteristics of the Japanese which offered encourage- 
ment to Christian workers among this great people who had come 
to the front rank among the nations of the world. First, there 
was their love of simplicity, which taught Europeans and Americans 
a lesson much needed in domestic, social, and ecclesiastical life ; 
then their love for little children and for their ancestors ; also for 
heroism and loyalty. The greatest thing in the world was love, 
and love was nothing but devotion to a Person, the great central 
duty of the Christian. . 

The Bisnor or SoutH Toxyo said there was no racial problem 
with regard to Japan. In the main he agreed with Lord William 
Ceci but with regard to the beautiful externals of Japanese 
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religion, he very much doubted whether the Christian Japanese 
themselves would desire the kind of beauty there was in the 
Buddhist ritual. He did not at all mean to underrate the value 
of externals ; but he was inclined to think that simplicity with 
dignity commended itself. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up, said they did not want to 
Westernize the races at all. They had simply to teach these 
people the essential principles of Christianity, so that they might 
‘build up their national life upon them. That was what he 
gathered as the feeling that afternoon. They were grateful to 
the two gentlemen from Japan; who had told them their view of 
Christianity and had explained what the Church could do for the 
people in Japan. He was specially glad to hear one of them 
say they were going to belong to the Anglican Communion, and he 
hoped that the Japanese would form a great national daughter 
Church of the Anglican Communion. 


THE CHURCH ’S PROGKEoS 
AS AFFECTED BY RACE PROBLEMS 
IN AMERICA 


Hoare MemoriaL Hatit. FrRipay Morninc, JUNE 19 


The Bisnop or Braziu presided over a large gathering. The 
subject for consideration was “The Church’s Progress in America 
as Affected by Race Problems”. Two main questions were sub- 
mitted: (1) Does the responsibility of teaching and ministering to 
the baptized persons of varied race, in any one country, rest solely 
with ministers and teachers of the particular race to which they 
belong? (2) What is the correct attitude to adopt with regard to 
the representation of such varied races in the Councils of the 
Church ? : 


The Most Rev. Enos Nurra.1, D.D., the Archbishop ot the 
West Indies, said: I understand that I am to speak about the 
West Indies and Central America, and that other speakers will 
deal with the subject as affecting the Church in Canada, and the 
United States, and South America. Not having heard what was 
in the mind of the Committee when it framed the first question in 
the sub-heading, I find it difficult to address myself intelligently to 
the discussion of the question as it stands. The second question 
is easy to understand, and difficult to answer ; and whatever theory 
may be adopted, the answer practically must be different when the 
conditions in different countries are in view. If there were no 
representatives of the American Church present, I should feel it 
a duty to endeavour to put before you the important facts bearing 
on the relations of the American Church to the coloured people in 
the United States. The whole problem is one of great magnitude. 
There are more than 9,000,000 people of the coloured race in the 
United States, chiefly resident in the Southern States. The efforts 
hitherto made by our branch of the Church to make enlightened 
Christians of them have been inadequate and ineffective. But the 
American Church is now earnestly endeavouring to face the ques- 
tion, and deal with it efficiently in a practical way. I shall leave 
the matter for our American brethren present to expound to you. 
Those who may afterwards wish to consider the subject of the 
black people in the United States and elsewhere more fully from 
my point of view, will be assisted in doing so by reading my . 
article on the negro question in the recently published book— 
Mankind and the Church. To prevent misunderstanding of state- 
ments which may be made in this discussion, permit me to 
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mention that the American practice is to speak of the black 
people, and those of mixed blood, without discriminating between 
the two; sometimes they call them negroes and sometimes 
coloured people, applying the phrases indiscriminately to the 
black people, and to those of any shade of colour who are not 
pure whites. In the West Indies, people of colour are not called 
negroes, and negroes are not called coloured people. It is well to 
bear this explanation in mind when statistics are quoted, and when 
questions of progress and development as manifested by indivi- 
duals of either section of the community are under considera- 
tion. I proceed to refer to the general subject of “The Church’s 
Progress in the West Indies and Central America as Affected 
by Race Problems.” In the West Indies there are various races 
represented. It should be remembered that in the islands and 
colonies they are practically all imported races. The only differ- 
ence as to their right of occupancy and possession of the soil 
is that of the different dates of their importation. The aboriginal 
population were Indians of various tribes, the language of some of 
them being so distinct from others that one tribe could not under- 
stand what the other was saying. Those most widely spread, and 
therefore best known, were the Caribs and Arawaks. Soon after 
the discovery of America and the West Indies by Columbus, the 
Spaniards made short work of the Indians in the islands. Some 
were converted at the edge of the sword; most were slain; and 
the whole Indian population has disappeared, leaving hardly a trace 
behind, except in one small section of the island of St. Vincent. 
On the mainland, both in the countries settled by the Spaniards, 
and constituting part of what has been called Latin America, and 
also in the British colony of Guiana, many Indians survived the 
onslaught of Christian civilization, and there are still multitudes of 
pure-blooded Indians,and many persons of mixed race. Later on, in 
the period following the occupation of the islands by the Spaniards, 
there followed importation from Africa of negro slaves; and this 
was continued when Great Britain took possession of some of the 
islands ; British Honduras and British Guiana, on the mainland, 
being secured later. There was also a continued immigration of 
British people concurrently with the importation of African people. 
Within the last fifty years there has also been an importation of 
men. of twoother races—namely, Chinese and East Indian labourers. 
These form a considerable portion ‘of the population in British 
Guiana and in Trinidad. In Jamaica there are about fifteen 
thousand or sixteen thousand in all. As regards the aboriginal 
Indian population in the various parts of Central America where 
these are located, the present stage of missionary work is very 
much like missionary work among non-Christian populations in 
other parts of the world. It has to be done by European and 
American missionaries at the cost of societies who send and 
maintain them, and with the help of such native teachers and 
catechists as can be selected and trained from among converts. 
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Some work of this character is done by our Church in Central 
America, but the largest and most effective effort of a direct 
kind is being made by our Church in British Guiana. A large 
number of the aboriginal natives in Central America are 
nominal Roman Catholics, with a very imperfect knowledge of 
the Christian religion. It is probable that in the West Indies 
generally, and it is certainly true of Jamaica, the presence of 
these various races, and of individuals of mixed races, has not 
created any difficulty in the way of the progress of Christianity 
among any section of the community. Whatever may be said on 
the social side of the question involved in the presence of different 
races, there has been, on the whole, during the last fifty years at 
any rate, a growing appreciation on the part of the people of 
British race resident in the West Indies of the duty of the Church 
to evangelize the various subject races, and bring them into the 
fold of the Church, and secure to them the possession of the 
educational and religious privileges afforded by the Church. ‘The 
people of African race especially have readily accepted the teach- 
ings of Christianity from our white missionaries and pastors, and 
these various races have willingly accorded leadership to the white 
people. In process of time, representative men have arisen from 
the mixed race and from among the black people, who have taken 
a share in such leadership and in the effort to teach and christian- 
ize the uninstructed. And except where difficulties of language 
have come in, it has been uniformly possible to arrange for people 
of the various races to join together in Church worship and com- 
munion. In proportion to their capacity, many of the coloured 
and black people have increasingly shared in the management 
of Church affairs; and in Church ministrations and services. In 
the case of Church offices to which individuals are appointed 
by free election, there has always been a tendency to give pre- 
cedence to white people, and to place a larger proportion of them 
in office as members of diocesan synods and of local Church 
committees than could be claimed by the actual numbers of 
the white people. Separate arrangements for teaching and wor- 
ship are necessary in the case both of the East Indian and 
Chinese labourers on account of difference of language, and for 
other reasons. It is at present impossible to forecast what 
changes may arise in the West Indies in respect to the exer- 
cise of authority within the Church by the mass of the black 
people as they progress in education and develop generally in 
social and religious life. The present temper is in favour of 
an amicable adjustment of such questions as they arise. As long 
as the leadership by men of the white race is just and equit- 
able, and is the expression of a generous feeling of helpfulness 
in the development of the black people, there is much reason. 
to expect steady progress on present lines by the joint action 
of the two races. If these conditions are not secured, and the 
attitude of the white man towards the black man ceases to be 
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genuinely sympathetic and helpful, then it may be reckoned 
as certain that with the inevitable development of the black 
and coloured people a change in ecclesiastical relationships will 
follow. How long the present relationships of races will con- 
tinue to exist in the West Indies is a question, but the tendency 
is to some fusion of the races; and where there is no inter- 
marriage, this is not in consequence of any social bitterness or 
any legal objection to it, so that social intermixing and sharing in 
Church enterprises and responsibilities are naturally more easy. 
It cannot be said that there is a probability of West Indian 
ecclesiastical methods being, worked out in countries like the 
Southern States of America, where there is almost an equal 
division in numbers of population between white and coloured 
people ; where there is perhaps less and less likelihood of volun- 
tary subordination of the coloured to the white people ; where 
any fusion of the races is not contemplated by either race in any 
degree ; and where, therefore, the social separation is strongly 
marked, and affects the racial question, and consequently affects 
very largely both ecclesiastical relationships and methods of organ- 
ation and work. May God give to the leaders of His Church 
everywhere the needed guidance and strength to deal wisely and 
courageously with all these great and urgent race problems. 


The Rev. N.S. THomas, Rector of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, Philadelphia, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, said: The Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, in his paper on 
the Church’s Missions as affected by Race Problems in the 
United States, divides his subject under four heads: (1) the 
Negro ; (2) the North American Indian ; (3) Alien Immigration ; 
(4) Insular Dependencies. Of (2) and (4) I shall have practically 
nothing to say, as they lie outside the field of my observations. 
As a lad born in Minnesota I frequently saw the blanket Indian 
in my father’s rectory. To-day, the Indian seems to have almost 
disappeared. He is being absorbed into the population. Many 
of the reservations are being broken up, and the land sold to - 
individuals. The Indian territory has been admitted as a State, 
and there are senators and representatives of the Indian race in 
Congress. The problem of the Church’s Mission to the Indian 
isnot complex. Collectively, it has been solved by Bishop Whipple 
and Bishop Hare. Individually it is being solved by the parish 
priests of the western villages contiguous to the reservations. 

The Negro. No missionary problem of the Church of America 
at the present time is more important or is provoking more dis- 
cussion than the negro problem. That weas a Church have done 
less to solve this problem than any other representative religious 
body, is, to our shame, notorious. That our Church is eminently 
well fitted to minister profitably to this excitable people, all too 
prone to divorce religion and morality, is acknowledged. Many 
of the southern bishops can point with pride to the fact that 
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criminality among churchmen is unknown, a boast which no other 
religious body can make with equal truth. In view of this fact, 
our inadequate effort has of late fallen heavily upon the conscience 
of the Church. At the last general convention in Richmond, no 
debate was looked forward to with so much interest, and none 
provoked more feeling. The time had come to give the negro 
race special episcopal supervision, but how to accomplish this was 
the problem. Three general plans were proposed: (1) the 
Arkansas plan, which consisted in giving the negroes an auto- 
nomous Church by the ordination of three negro bishops ; (2) the 
Pennsylvania plan, which consisted in giving the negroes racial 
bishops with missionary jurisdiction ; (3) the suffragan plan, which 
prevailed. In various sections of the country there has been a 
constant demand for episcopal relief, and the introduction of 
suffragans has been strongly urged. To many, the plan promised 
satisfaction to the negro problem as well. Whether it will prove 
adequate is very much to be doubted, inasmuch as the negroes 
themselves seem, in the main, to favour the missionary episcopate. 
Of the negro problem in general I know little, save as it touches 
the northern cities. One of the movements of population at the 
present time is the emigration of blacks from the southern planta- 
tions to northern cities. The negro problem is therefore becoming 
in the north a city problem. In Philadelphia, where we have 
90,000 negroes, increasing at the rate of 100 per cent. in a decade, 
the Church is just awakening to her duty. The steamships from 
the south are met at the docks by Christian women to protect the 
negro girls from sharpers and runners; the homes, intelligence 
offices, and general agencies for relief, are in operation. There 
are now twelve churches and missions under convocational or 
parochial care. In spite of the fact, the tendency for the negroes 
to migrate northward is to be deplored. They are unsuited to the 
rigorous climate ; the northern people do not understand them 
and their deepest needs; and the trades unions have made it 
impossible, in many of the greatest northern centres, for a negro 
to engage in skilled labour. Thus the missionary problem is 
closely related to the economic problem, and before a general 
policy can gain anything like universal acceptance, the economic 
problem must be marked out more satisfactorily than it is. Though 
in Philadelphia the Italians, the Poles, the Russians, the Hun- 
garians, and the Irish, are more illiterate than the negroes—the 
emphasis of negro education is industrial. 

Alien Immigration. Every large city has, I presume, its alien 
population. In riding through Stepney, on the top of a bus, I 
saw a sign which read, I think, “The Barbican Mission to the 
Jews.” It looked familiar. The work was tagged with a large 
sign, precisely the way we have been working with the Jews in 
Philadelphia. I do not say our work has been characterized with 
dismal failure, for now and again we have had a convert, and no 
one should attempt to measure arithmetically the value of a human 
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soul. But I do say it has not been an unqualified success. As 
with the Jew, so with the Italian and the other foreign missions in 
Philadelphia. I use the phrase advisedly. That we have not 
used the methods of the foreign missionary is largely the reason 
why we have not had the success of the foreign missionary. 
Somewhere I have read of one of the Indian missionaries who 
laboured eighteen years without having baptized one convert. In 
the nineteenth year he baptized one; in the twentieth year he 
baptized five ; inthe twenty-first year he baptized the entire village. 
“He that believeth shall not make haste.” But we do make haste 
over our alien work. I can imagine the consternation among the 
members of the Jewish or Italian committee in Philadelphia if for 
eighteen years they were obliged to report no baptisms. I suspect 
every member would have resigned, and the mission have been aban- 
doned longbeforethattime. Andyet this only means one generation. 
It only means the period required for the children to grow to adult 
years, for the people to have under observation the working life of 
their missionary. Not until the Church has faith enough to plan 
a settlement in the foreign quarter, arid will be content to support 
it there for a generation without numerical result: not until our 
home missionaries, with the spirit of our foreign missionaries, can 
be persuaded to man the work—not for a year or so, but for a life— 
can the Church expect to be able to break down the inherited 
prejudice of the Jew or the Chinaman, accumulating through the 
ages. We do not take the matter seriously enough. We are too 
like the ministers against whom Bishop Andrews, of the Methodist 
Church, inveighed. He was lecturing a class of candidates for 
ordination and said, “Be real fishers of men.” Nowa real fisher- 
man, when he goes a-fishing, provides himself with a split bamboo 
pole and a good reel. He carefully studies the time and the 
season, and as carefully selects his bait. He steals silently to the 
hole in which his prey is supposed to be, and stealthily casts in 
his fly and, if he is fortunate, he may catch a fish. But how is it 
with the human angler? Are we not too impatient, too crude and 
hasty in our methods to be real fishers of men ? 


The Rev. W. A. R. Goopwin, Rector of Bruton, Southern 
Virginia, and Secretary to the Bishop, said: The paper by the 
Rev. Dr. McGrew, which introduces this discussion, shows most 
careful and painstaking investigation, and should be carefully 
studied by all who wish to know the facts and conditions which 
enter into, and help to constitute, the race problem which confronts 
the American Church. 


Additional Race Tendencies 


In addition to the facts, as set forth in this valuable paper, 
which condition the growth of the negro race in America, it should. 
be noted that when the negro migrates from the warm climate of 
the Southern States to the cold climate of the Northern States, 
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the death-rate is found to largely exceed the birth-rate. This is 
also the case when the negroes move from the open country into 
the crowded cities. This has been conclusively shown by Hoffman, 
a distinguished German student, in his valuable book, Lace 
Tendencies of the Negro in America. Hoffman also demonstrates 
the fact that the strong tendency of the negro is to move North, 
or to collect in the crowded districts of the cities of the South, 
which tendencies, unless arrested, look to the decay and extermi- 
nation of the race. Under these conditions, tuberculosis and 
scrofula diseases increase with alarming and deadly results. These 
facts are mentioned, because the Church in her mission to men 
should surely be concerned with conditions which tend to the 
extermination of one race, and the contamination through con- 
tagious diseases of another. 


The Responsibility of Teaching and Ministering 


In answer to the first question on the programme, I beg to say 
that the responsibility to teach and minister to the negro race in 
America cannot be shifted from our shoulders and laid upon the 
negroes themselves. The strong must help to bear the burdens of 
the weak, and so fulfil the law of Christ. Some of the best and 
most resultful work done by the Church for the negro race is 
being done by the white clergy and by white women in the South. 
The negro recognizes the value of this help, and gladly welcomes 
it. Iam persuaded that what is most needed is that the priest: 
hood and laity of the Church in the South should be more deeply 
imbued with a sense of responsibility to teach and minister to this 
race. The chief difficulty which is met with when this is under- 
taken, arises from the suspicion and opposition of the negro 
ministers in the independent religious organizations, especially 
the negro Baptists and Methodists, whose religious impres- 
sions tend to find their chief expression in uncontrolled emo- 
tional display. Church life among these independents is largely 
given to revival excesses, to social consideration, and to poli- 
tical aims. It is further weakened by rivalries and jealousies, 
and by constant strife and discord. The negro sadly needs what 
the Church has to give—moral education, spiritual enlightenment, 
ordered worship, and the loving discipline of the order and 
authority of the Church. He needs life, and he needs it far more 
abundantly. But what does he want? Many of them, indeed, 
perhaps most of them, want the power, or form of self-government 
in the Church. This brings us to the consideration of the 
question: What is the right attitude to adopt with regard to the 
representation of this race in the Councils of the Church? Upon 
this question there is a wide difference of opinion. Elements of 
fact, as well as elements of prejudice, enter into its consideration. 
I am persuaded that those who view the question at long range do 
not and cannot fully understand and appreciate the elements of 
fact which enter into the question. I further realize that those of 
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us who live with the problem are prone to prejudice, and are 
limited by traditional and actual barriers of social and racial 
separation. 


Elements which enter into the Problem 


What then, let us ask, are the elements which enter into this pro- 
blem which confronts the American Church? As a Virginian, I 
speak. of the question as we see it in the South, where in many 
localities the negroes far outnumber the whites. First, there are 
conditions which have grown out of political strife and agitation, 
through which the passions and prejudices of men of both races 
have been appealed to for political gain. This resulted, inevitably, 
in antagonism, in the creation of a feeling of race solidarity, in 
the building of social and political barriers, and in the creation of 
a mutual feeling of suspicion and distrust. The evils of these 
conditions have been and are being largely mitigated. Gradually 
the separation caused by political agitation is disappearing. We 
may confidently look forward to its elimination, along the lines of 
justice, asean element in this problem. In the second place, there 
is the general question of race and colour, as such, which enters 
into the problem. Those who view the subject from afar see 
principally, if not exclusively, simply a separation between the two 
races by a race line, and consider the problem as being nothing 
more than a colour question. These are prone to make short 
work of the whole question by declaring with dogmatic assurance 
that “there is no problem to be solved”. We, they say, simply 
need to treat all men as equals in the Church of God. Now if 
exclusive legislation, or even exclusive social distinction, grew out 
of race, name, and colour difference alone, it would be unjustifi- 
able ; and in so far as the negro is discriminated against in our 
councils because of colour, the Church yields to motives which 
are repugnant to the gospel of Christ. But some of us know that 
it is not primarily a question of colour, nor is it primarily race 
discrimination, as such. The speaker said that although he had 
himself—he hoped he might be pardoned for a personal allusion— - 
voted to exclude the great body of negroes from Church legislative 
councils, he had on two occasions roomed at college, gladly and 
willingly, with men of two races, both of whom were much darker 
in colour than the majority of the coloured ministers in the 
American Church, and in one instance he had taken one of these 
men from a far southern clime into his home to help prepare him for 
Holy Orders. He was not a negro, but he was not a white man. 


Race Colour and Race Characteristics 


While the Church can find no vindication for excluding the 
negro from her councils on the ground of race line or race colour, 
we are convinced that she does find ample justification for such 
exclusion upon the ground of race characteristics. Having for ten 
years taught negro men in the largest divinity school for training 
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negro men for the ministry in the American Church, I may be 
fairly presumed to have had opportunity for investigating this 
subject. My conclusion is that the American negro is not yet 
prepared to exercise important legislative or executive functions 
in the Church of God. This does not mean that he will always 
be incompetent. I speak of present conditions. At present, as 
a race, they are mentally incompetent for such responsibility. 
Quick of perception, of ready memory, of an ardent emotional 
disposition, the negro, as a class, fails when a demand is made 
upon his powers of reasoning and reflection. I do not speak of 
individuals, but of race characteristics. The truth of the assertion 
above made has been demonstrated by experiments conducted 
under the direction of the Government of the United States. It 
is the conclusion to which we of the divinity school have all come, 
from close contact with negro men preparing for the ministry of 
the Church. Occasionally a marked exception has been noted 
with hopefulness and gratitude. 


The Negros Want and the Negro’s Need 


The negroes in large numbers are saying to the Church: We 
want either equal representation in the councils of the Church, or 
else separate missionary jurisdiction with an independent council 
and a race episcopate. But this is not what they need. What 
they ask it would be absolutely impossible for the Church to give. 
They ask for the power of self-government. No Church council can 
give a race this power. It could only give the form. The form 
without the power to exercise it would result in confusion and 
loss. To give them what they want would be perhaps to realize 
a dream, but it would not be to reach a solution. The negro 
needs education and uplift. The Church is trying to do better 
for him than he at present dreams of. It were easy to make him 
by conciliar fiat a self-satisfied churchling. Is it not better by a 
slower process to make him a well-grounded churchman? 


The Solution of the Problem 


The final solution of this American race problem in relation to 
the Church is, and must necessarily be, far removed. Any adjust- 
ment which for the present would be wise and expedient must 
look forward to readjustment as a result of the education and 
growth of the race. To force the final solution at present would, 
by disregarding actual present conditions, necessarily result in 
confusion and harm. ‘The final solution must deal with an 
educated and uplifted race. The present problem for the Church 
to deal with is how best to educate and uplift that race. When 
the Church has done this work there will then be no reason to 
justify a separate missionary jurisdiction, and nothing but an 
unreasonable prejudice could exclude them from the councils and 
conventions of the Church. For the present it should be remem- 
bered by the men of both races that the composition of councils 
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and the construction of canons and constitutions are not of the 
essence of the Church of God. The Incarnate One came to 
reveal the love of a universal Father, and to redeem the men of 
every race ; His Church is the earthly home of the great God and 
Father of us all. Brotherly love, spiritual sympathy, clean and 
holy living, and salvation from all that in men and races of men 
keeps them from becoming all that God wants them to be, is 
of the essence of the Church of Christ. There is no room for race 
or colour line here. It is one household of one Father. Into 
it the Eternal Spirit calls men of every race and tongue—it is the 
call of the Father to His children. The Church must. be big 
enough and divine enough to’ receive them into an all-embracing 
brotherhood of spiritual fellowship and Christ-like love. The 
vital question is as to the relation of the negro to Christ. His 
relation to the council is a question which depends for its final 
solution upon the way in which he receives and uses the spiritual 
life and educational training which the Church seeks to give to 
supply his need and to enable him ultimately to realize his 
governmental wants. In the meanwhile we plead, not for our 
sake, but for the good of this race, for mutual trust. Those who 
only know the problem at long range, or under entirely different 
conditions, should refrain from expressing judgements which are 
the result of hasty generalizations, and which often result in rais- 
ing false hopes in one race and increasing false prejudice in the 
other. Such expressions simply retard progress. They hew new 
barrier stones—there are too many already. In conclusion, I beg 
to call attention to the fact that while the Church is training the 
negro for the ultimate possession of full privileges in the councils 
of the Church, she needs also to train her other children into that 
broadness of vision and power of love which will lead them to 
accord them that place when they are prepared for it as a race. 
Until then may His Spirit keep us together in the Father’s house, 
and save us from pride and prejudice, and from whatsoever may 
hinder us from godly union and concord. The solution of the 
problem which grows out of the difference, not of race colour, 
but of race characteristics, placed as they are with us of the South, 
side by side, is far removed, but we will be guided into the truth 
by that Spirit Who maketh men to be of one mind in the Father’s 
house. And the problem will never be solved until it is settled in 
accord with the will of the great Head of the Church. In a feeble 
way the American Church is seeking to fulfil His commission : 
“Go teach.” If the negro would only be content to come and 
learn, the time would sooner be when he might also come and 
vote. 


The CHAIRMAN, in announcing the next speaker, mentioned 
that out in Virginia she was known as “The mother of us all”. 
(Applause. ) 


Miss Sruart, Virginia, who was warmly received, said she had 
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witnessed the race problem from two points of view. She had 
seen it in the old days of slavery and since, and she was not satis- 
fied with some of the conditions as they obtained to-day in her 
part of the world, since they were productive of crime of all sorts, 
for the suppression of which the strong arm of the law was needed. 
The women in the South, she observed, were absolutely home- 
bound. Freedom had been given to what was called a child-race, 
and no woman in the South dared to go abroad after nightfall. 
She instanced the case of a missionary who, having to leave home 
for a night to conduct services at a distant church, made a point 
of placing a loaded pistol in his wife’s hand for her protection 
during his absence. That used not to be necessary before the 
negroes were placed in their present position. This child-race, 
she maintained, was not yet capable of self-government, and she 
urged upon the Church at large to keep them under the influence 
of the white races, to be educated in God’s good time, so that 
they might come to the knowledge which would enable them 
to take their position in the world, alongside of the other nations. 
(Applause.) All Church government, she urged, should be under 
the white diocesan. 


The Bisnop or NortH Caro ina said: Next to South Virginia, 
Carolina stood distinguished for its work amongst emancipated 
slaves. The problem of dealing with the coloured men in the 
South presented difficulties which did not exist in any other 
part of the Christian world ; and, in regarding these difficulties, 
it was well to remember that the negro slave was freed out there 
as the result of one of the most bloodthirsty wars of modern 
times, and that without any compensation to his owner. He 
believed that in the South the day of political bitterness and 
feeling had almost entirely passed away; but it could not be 
forgotten, as a fact in history, that the first consequence of eman- 
cipation was a deliberate effort to use the negro in the South to 
kill and keep down the white man. When they were faced with 
the situation, Christians ought to deal very generously and charit- 
ably with any remains of what was called race hatred. 

The ARCHDEACON OF WASHINGTON, in reply to the second 
question, said: The representation of negroes in the councils ot 
the Church was utterly impossible in the present state of affairs. 
The negro had not been trained, and he was not able to discuss 
matters in council. When the Northern States of America gave 
the negro the suffrage, it was like placing a razor or pistol in the 
hands of a child of seven or eight, and telling him to enjoy him- 
self. They gave him a weapon which was inimical to himself 
and to every one around him. The Church had no right to 
repeat that error. (Applause.) They could not throw upon the 
negroes the responsibility of teaching what they did not know ° 
themselves. The Church must send out her own white brothers, 
and at the same time, build up a set of coloured catechists who 
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would help to educate their race up to a point that would enable 
them to do something for themselves. (Applause.) 

Dr. Witiiam C. Rives, Washington, said: They had heard 
that after the Civil War full power was most unwisely given to 
the negroes to rule over their former masters, and that they were 
filled with all sorts of incorrect views regarding social equality. 
The country was still suffering from the errors made at that time. 
The negroes did not yet recognize those errors as such. To that 
cause much of the present trouble was attributable. It was held 
in eight of the Southern States, with an intensity of conviction 
which it was difficult for an English audience to realize, that the 
United States was a white man’s country, and that never again 
should it be subjected to the coloured race. Another profound 
conviction was that intimate social relations could not be held 
between the two races, and that it was not at present expedient 
they should be on perfectly equal terms. In the Church in the 
United States the principle of some degree of separation was now 
almost universally held. The negroes had their own separate con- 
gregations (a cry of ‘‘Shame”), and for the most part they had 
separate ministers; at the same time negroes were not excluded from 
joining a white congregation if they desired so to do. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Owens, of Norfolk, Virginia, advocated 
separation with representation on the councils of the Church. In 
his opinion, they arrived at a wise conclusion in the Diocese of 
Southern Virginia in giving the negroes representation. It often 
happened out in Virginia that the negroes came from a race 
of slaves on their own soil, descendants of negroes who had been 
slaves to their own people. He believed it would be a mistake 
in America to have separate diocesan representation. They 
might just as well recognize the Italians, Germans, or any other 
race by giving them separate jurisdiction in the bishopric. 

The BisHop of CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA said there was no 
greater question than the solution of the coloured problem. The 
Bishop of North Carolina had put his finger on the difficulty. It 
was unreasonable to expect in one generation moral and intellectual 
leadership. The element of time must come in, and it would work 
wonders. (Applause.) There was no difference in Christian senti- 
ment in America as to the education of the negro. The question 
had been asked whether negroes and coloured men should be al- 
lowed to worship in white churches? In a number of his parishes 
earnest men and women belonging to the negro race attended the 
services and were welcomed by the congregations. It was not a 
social recognition ; but the recognition of God, and He was no re- 
specter of persons. Christians must bear themselves patiently 
while they in America were trying to solve the problem. Let 
them be assured that they were applying themselves to its solu- 
tion courageously and lovingly in the power of God. (Applause.) 
The problem was to be solved in God’s providence; but that 
solution could only come in time. Having been born in a 
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Southern State and educated in a Northern State, he could see that 
great progress had been made in the development of the right 
spirit. (Applause.) 

The Rev. A. B. Hunter, North Carolina, said: If the Bishop 
of Central Pennsylvania, who had spoken so sympathetically, 
were to go to his part of the country, he would see how im- 
possible it would be for the races in the South lands to worship 
together. The races in their Southern States were separated in 
every way, and what had been suggested could not be done 
under the present conditions. ‘The West Indies had solved the 
problem in a different way. There the two races met together in 
the same Church as Christian workers. That appeared to be 
impossible in the Southern States of America. As a priest of the 
American Church, he stood in that assembly of the Anglican 
Communion to say with shame how little they had done for the 
training and discipline of the negro. Out of nine millions of 
negroes they had at the most only 20,000 communicants. Some- 
thing must be done to face those conditions. In the name of 
Jesus Christ they ought to be doing more than they were doing. 

The Rev. Louis G. Woop, South Carolina, said: Prejudice 
against the negro people was not interfering with the settlement 
of the racial problem so much as the prejudice of the outside 
people against the Southern people. Southern people could deal 
with the negroes. Emancipation from slavery did not mean the 
emancipation of the white people from their responsibilities, and 
they were ready and willing to guide the people. (Applause.) 
It would be a great mistake to throw the responsibility of the 
_ teaching of the Christian Church upon the negroes themselves. 
The best plan would be to give them a suffragan bishop, but to 
let him be a white man for the present. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Tuos. J. GARLAND, Secretary of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, said: In the great Methodist Church in the United 
States they saw what giving men responsibility had done. There 
were about 100 coloured bishops in that Church, and they num- 
bered their people by millions, while the Church remained with 
a few thousands of these coloured folk. 

The Rev. C. M. Nixes, D.D., of Florida, U.S.A., said: The 
great difficulty was that they were very largely divided in the 
United States on this question. He advocated the sending forth 
of a white suffragan bishop to the negroes. 

The Ricut Rey. F. F. Jonson, Coadjutor-Bishop of South 
Dakota, said: Whereas the coloured man in the diocese in 
which he worked did not know the taste of whisky thirty years 
ago, he now took it so that it set him on fire with the fire of hell. 
Moreover, there were diseases which the Indian did not know 
until he met the white man. There were problems among the 
Indians in his diocese in which the young men of the Indian 
race, as catechists, were helpful to the clergy. They were found 
to be such splendid men, after a little training, that business 
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people and the Government offered them inducements to enter 
their service, and they left in such numbers that they had not got 
men to take their places as catechists. Did the responsibility of 
teaching and ministering to the baptized persons of varied race, 
in any one country, rest solely with ministers and teachers of the 
particular race to which they belonged? His answer was “No.” 
It did not rest there. There was a feeling that what was wanted 
was an Indian ministry for Indians. 

The CHAIRMAN summed up the debate with a vigorous speech. 
The discussion, he said, had reduced itself to the Church’s duty 
to the black man in the Southern States. People at home could 
not conceive what were the conditions which faced the people of 
the South and the tragic responsibilities of the great racial ques- 
tion there. “The North, they had heard, had no negro question. 
One isolated negro who had been uplifted was one matter, but it 
was quite a different thing if they had the great majority of the 
people in absolute ignorance threatening their civilization. That 
was the problem of the South, where the white women were home- 
bound, not because every negro was a demon, but because there 
were demons in the untutored negro race. What, he asked, was 
the solution? (A voice from the gallery replied: ‘The New 
Testament.”) The CHarrmMan: Yes, but how? There were 
principles in the New Testament that would uplift every human 
being, and would have rid the United States of slavery without 
the elimination of some of the noblest men who had ever lived. 
(Applause.) The whole question was how to apply the principles 
of the New Testament, and they were groping in the dark for ways 
of doing it. It was easy to take one congregation of people, but 
what about the mass of the people? They had no business to 
look into other people’s kitchens, but the whole business of the 
Church was to uplift just those coloured Methodists who pro- 
fessed to be Christian. The first question before the meeting, 
he thought, had been answered emphatically in the negative. 
The answer to the second, it appeared, was that the various races 
should be given, in so far as they were fit for it, representation in 
the councils of the Church. (Applause.) 

The blessing was pronounced by the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 
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AS AFFECTED BY RACE PROBLEMS 
IN AFRICA 
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The BisHop or PRETORIA presided at the session, when the 
subject was, ‘The Church’s Progress in Africa as affected by 
Race Problems.” Two main questions were raised: (1) What steps 
can be taken to controvert the statement so injurious to missions, 
yet so frequently made, “that a heathen native is more reliable 
than a Christian native”? and (2) Can the word eguafity be wisely 
or justly applied in defining the relationship between one man who 
is just emerging from barbarism and another who is the product 
of centuries of civilization, even though both be baptized mem- 
bers of the Church? 


The Ricut Rev. JosepH WATKIN WILLIAMS, D.D., Bishop of 
St. John’s, Kaffraria, said: In South Africa the race problems 
were concerned with the teaching of the English and what they 
called, for the want of a better name, the native or Kaffir. There 
was a time when Bishop Gray looked forward to corporate union 
with the Dutch Reformed Church. .That did seem likely at one 
time ; but the hope was far from realization now. So far as creed 
was concerned, the Dutch were much more allied to other forms 
of British Christianity than to the Church of England. There 
was, however, the colonial question to be considered, and in that 
respect it was not an Anglo-Saxon but a native Church which, 
please God, they had to build up. If the Incarnation taught 
them anything, it was that every race had to bring in its own 
treasures. (Applause.) The Bantus or Kaffirs of South Africa 
had ousted two previous families of man—the Bushmen and the 
Hottentots. There were, it was estimated, 820,000 of those 
natives in his district, in an area of about half the size of Scotland. 
~Converts from among them sat in synod with Europeans and had 
certain rights in the courts of the Church and, generaily, had not 
failed to meet the demands made upon them by the State or 
Church. Were they to look forward to a kind of fusion? No; 
he hoped not. Were churchmen prepared out in South Africa 
to share with the native through and through? Would they share 
in the marriage service, for instance? Failing that, were they pre- 
pared to treat the natives as children, keeping them in servility ? 
What he pleaded for was that the Church should in every possible 
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way encourage the formation of a native Church; as free as 
possible to develop on native lines, to make its own successes 
and mistakes. They wanted to help the formation of such a 
native Church so that it might win its own place in the Body, 
develop its own gifts, and bring its own regal store into God’s 
treasury. (Applause.) 


Canon Weston, D.D., Principal of St. Andrew’s Training 
College, Kiungani, Zanzibar, and Bishop-elect of Zanzibar, said: 
Two points are suggested to us for our consideration to-day : 
(1) the comparative trustworthiness of heathen and Christian Afri- 
cans, and (2) the use and misuse of the word “equality” in rela- 
tion to African and European Christians. Of the first point I 
propose to say only this: that the question really resolves itself 
into the comparative trustworthiness of the simple and the Euro- 
peanized African, whether Christian or heathen. In my experience 
of some ten years I have never found an African spoiled by the 
gospel ; but I have met many, Christian, Mohammedan, and hea- 
then, who have been ruined by life in coast-towns or by residence 
with Europeans. Bad cases are those of Africans whose masters 
are godless white men ; the worst cases are the freed slaves who 
have lived under Arab influences. A missionary who pets boys is 
a danger, but most Europeans of civil life have favourite boys 
who rarely succeed in pleasing a second master. Magistrates who 
ignore African ethics also do harm. My advice on this point is to 
restate the question in terms of ‘“‘the Europeanized” and “the 
Simples” in the place of ‘the Christian” and “the heathen”. 
My desire is to speak to the second point. The present time is 
critical; fraught with grave danger. It is an age of organization, 
and the Church desires to move with the times. She must or- 
ganize her African Church life. In this desire she is supported 
by a like movement in the United States of America. The air is 
full of schemes for dealing with the colour problem. 

I. What is the colour problem? what is the problem of in- 
equality? Jt resolves itself into four main parts. 

1. The temporary inequality of mental power and moral charac- 
ter. Unequal we are indeed, we Europeans and Africans. We 
cannot at present legislate side by side. But we were once even 
as they. They have now the same divine life in them that has 
made us what we are. To legislate finally on the supposition that 
this inequality is to be permanent down the ages is to deny the 
power of the Incarnate, and to betray our Church. 

2. Inequality of position. We are conquerors: the Africans are 
conquered. It is impossible to expect that, were Africans to pos- 
sess a majority in our synods, they would not emphasize their dis- 
like for the European. They will no doubt look forward to a 
reformation which shall give them a national Church, just as we 
rejoice at our liberation from the Italian yoke imposed on us by 
our conquerors. Is the Church to yield to the temptation to take 
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sides with the conqueror, or is she Catholic? Shall she seize and 
sanctify national aspirations? Is not her present policy to sit still? 

3. Inequality of race. We are white: the Africans are black. 
Our fallen nature is impregnated with prejudice against the black 
man, even as he is against the white man. It is generally agreed 
that the races cannot mix. We see no way of racial union. Is 
the Church then to recognize as final this separation, and legislate 
on a dual basis? It is the old problem of the Jew and the Gen- 
tile. What would St. Paul have done? 

4. Inequality of zomen. The white woman is sacred. The 
black woman is the white man’s prey. The black woman is the 
one point of union between the races. 

II. The Church’s duty may be outlined thus :-— 

1. As against inequality of mind and character. She is to 
preach the ideal of brotherhood, emphasizing the childhood of 
the African races, seeking to train them to their full responsi- 
bilities. I entirely dissent from the sentiments in pamphlet S: E. 
Group 3 (d), p. 2, line 11 from bottom. Cf. with this Acts 1. 15 ; 
and all Pauline epistles. 

2. As against inequality of position. She is to be impartial, 
recognizing the national, tribal life of Africans, and using such 
expedients as she may for meeting present difficulties; always 
guarding against any action that may identify Christianity with 
the white conqueror. 

3. As against inequality of colour. She is to be protestant— 
like St. Paul. Colour prejudice is evil: Christ was a ‘‘ coloured” 
man. She must refuse to legislate on the basis of colour preju- 
dice ; waiting God’s sign to move. The time is not yet ripe. She 
must reiterate the Pauline principle of final brotherhood in Christ. 
She must remember that the fullness of the times has come for 
Africa, and that the Incarnate passes through her to them ; hence 
she must, like Him, hide her birthright, and become one with the 
nation she is to save. 

4. As against inequality of women. Finally, she would do much 
to further the development of Church life if she were to attack 
openly and in organized form the Europeans who regard black 
women as their lawful prey. The sanctity of womanhood is at 
present preached only for white women. Let all be made equal 
at least in this respect. The Government is much to blame for 
underpaying its men, who cannot therefore afford to marry. 
Mercantile houses are to blame for sending out young clerks. 

_ Conclusion. We want no new legislation, but the prayerful con- 
sideration and the courageous reiteration of the first principles of 
the Incarnation. 


The Richt Rey. F. S. Barnes, Bishop of Natal, South 
Africa, said: I limit myself in this paper to the setting out of one 
only of the race problems with which the Church of the province 
of South Africa is to-day faced. What are to be the mutual 
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relations in respect of organization of the European and the 
native sections of that Church? Are these sections to be organ- 
ized independently one of the other, or are they to meet in one 
organization, and, if so, at what point? I put a further limitation 
upon myself: I confine myself to the consideration of the subject 
in respect of those dioceses in South Africa where there is a 
considerable European population and a large native population ; 
such dioceses, I mean, as Pretoria, Grahamstown, Bloemfontein, 
and Natal. ‘The position is different in St. John’s Diocese and in. 
the Diocese of Zululand, where the European population is only 
small; though I suppose thatthe solution of the problem even- 
tually arrived at by the provincial synod at Capetown will be 
_ one that will be applicable to all dioceses within the province. 
We cannot conceive that any diocese in a province can be a law 
to itself. The question then before us in the dioceses I have 
named is this: Are we, in each diocese, to look forward to having 
two Churches, one native and the other English, in closest com- 
munion with one another, but organized apart from one another ; 
or are we to be organically one Church? Are we to have two 
bishops over the same geographical area, and eventually two 
synods ? Is the diocese to be divided into parishes for the purpose 
of work among the whites, and into mission districts for the 
purpose of work among the natives? Are we to have parish priests 
with cure of souls of the Europeans, and missionaries, European 
or native, with cure of souls of the natives? Are we to have a 
brown Church and a white Church in the same diocese? Or 
are they to be organized as one Church? In Natal at the present 
moment we have no settled policy ; we are feeling our way ; we are 
looking for guidance. Our action is largely determined by con- 
siderations of finance: we cannot in any particular parish, even 
if we would, organize the European and the native work indepen- 
dently of each other, unless we have fit men to take charge of 
each, and funds to maintain such men. In nearly every parish 
the native Christians and the European Christians. worship apart 
from one another. Each section of the Church—European, 
native, and (in Natal) Indian—has its own place of worship. 
This is necessary, for the time at any rate, on account of the 
difference of language. We do not understand their language, 
nor do they understand ours. And though the service in each 
case is identical, what is most for the edifying of the native in the 
way of preaching is not necessarily what would be most helpful 
to the colonist. But the extent to which the native and European 
work is organized in independence varies in the case of each 
parish. In Durban, for example, the native priest is on the staff 
of the parochial clergy, and often seeks advice from the vicar, 
who himself delights to go week by week and speak through his 
native curate to the native congregation in the mission church. 
In the parish of Estcourt, on the other hand, with the consent of 
the bishop, the natives are for the time being practically excluded 
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from the cure of souls belonging to the vicar, and come under 
the immediate pastoral care of one of our most experienced 
missionaries. The tendency in each parish is, I think, for the 
two departments to be worked separately, but on grounds of 
convenience, and of what is practically advantageous for the 
present to the progress of the mission work, not as yet on any 
fixed principle. And now there comes from different quarters a 
rather insistent request for assistant bishops in such dioceses as 
Ihave named, whose work it shall be, under the diocesan bishops, 
fo supervise the native missionary work. Without raising, or 
being intended to raise, the question of any underlying principle, 
it is a request which has a great deal to be said in its favour., It 
can never be completely satisfactory if the confirming bishop does 
not know the language of the candidates whom he is confirming, 
and has to speak through an interpreter. He can never be in 
the full sense a father in God to his native clergy, catechists, 
and people, if he cannot speak to them except through the 
medium of another’s voice, and has not specialized in native 
missionary work. 

But the question arises : how far is this separate organization to 
go? For practical reasons, for reasons of convenience, ‘it has 
already gone some way. Is it to be carried further? Are we to 
look forward to, and work towards, an entirely distinct organization 
of the native and European sections of the Church in each diocese, 
with two bishops, two synods, two sets of parishes, two sets of 
clergy, side by side over the same area? There are men among us 
of great devotion and large practical experience who, in what they 
believe to be the interest of both departments of the Church’s 
work, but especially of the native department—to-day are urging 
such a policy. They ask, ‘‘ Why force into union races so distinct 
as are the Bantu and the English? Neither is at its best when so 
associated— witness the way in which the native clergy shrink into 
themselves in our diocesan synods, and the tendency to impa- 
tience on the part of the European laity in such synods if a native 
question is lengthily discussed. Let each develop its own Church 
life in independence one of the other. It is enough if the unity 
of the body finds expression in the archbishop of the province, or 
in him and the synod over which he presides.” And this policy 
meets with support from two different quarters, for reasons which 
are not quite so free from symptoms of selfishness as are those 
put» forward by its leading advocates. The general body of the 
European laity within the Church favour it. T hey are realizing 
their sense of responsibility for the well-being of the native people. 
They are anxious to do their duty by them. But they have as 
yet not fully overcome their prejudice against the natives on 
account of their colour. They would be glad therefore, if it was 
possible, to fulfil their Christian obligations to them, and yet at the 
same time not to be closely associated with them. They urge 
that we do not associate socially, or municipally, or politically ; 
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why ecclesiastically? and the policy of a separate organization 
meets their views exactly. Then again, among the native Chris- 
tians there are those who are realizing themselves, realizing their 
own national life; those who want to have a larger part in the 
government of the country and of the Church; those who want 
to be more independent of the white man. The Ethiopian move- 
ment in South Africa is an evidence of this. In Church matters, 
the action of the Bishops of the Province in 1901 in welcoming 
a large body of these Ethiopians into the Church and allowing 
them a considerable measure of self-government, has tended to 
encourage similar desires in natives belonging to our normal 
missions. ‘The policy of a separate organization meets therefore 
with favour in this quarter, though it would be untrue to say 
that the desire for it has been-as yet very articulately voiced. 
But, notwithstanding any immediate advantage that would follow 
to missionary work from the adoption of such a policy ; notwith- 
standing that it is the policy of least resistance ; I am not as yet 
convinced that we are at liberty to follow it. Assuming its 
adoption in the dioceses I have named, where, as I have said, 
there is a large body of white churchmen and a large body of 
brown churchmen—where would be the unity of the body? There 
may be ever so much unity of spirit, which is more important ; 
but where would be the unity of the body? where would be the 
official witness to the world of the unity of mankind in Christ ? 
where the visible expression of the truth for which St. Paul 
contended: that race distinctions were overcome in Christ, that 
in Him is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free? Where would be the 
brotherhood between us, which means, I take it, something more 
than that we act as brothers one towards another? where would 
be the discipline which comes of being associated in the work 
of the Church—so good for the elder brother, who is apt to be 
impatient and intolerant; so good for the younger brother, who 
needs to be guided but is tempted to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think. And if it is asked where in the 
organization of the Church we must certainly meet, whether we 
meet elsewhere or not? our answer is, in the bishop of the diocese 
and in the synod over which he presides. As has been said, 
“the unity of the Church finds its expression in the unity of the 
diocese. ‘The wealth of the diocese is in the diversity of its life.” 
In our Synod in Natal, the native and the Indian clergy have their 
places in the House of clergy side by side with their European 
brethren. In the Diocesan Synod of Grahamstown, native lay 
communicants, representative of their fellow laymen, sit in the 
House of the laity. The time is not ripe for such an arrangement 
as this in Natal, but in my judgement it is what wé must work 
towards ; and what we are asking for to-day is a principle to guide 
our policy, not a complete plan which must be carried out every- 
where and at once, without reference to the conditions which 
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at present obtain here or there. In view of the large increase 
which God has given us in the mission field, the time has come 
when we must decide what eventually are to be the relations 
between the native and the: European sections of the Church 
in dioceses such as those of which I have spoken; but having 
agreed on what our goal is to be, we need not be in any hurry. 
Time is needed to accustom our laymen of European origin to the 
idea of closer association in the Church’s life and work with their 
native brethren. ‘Time, too, is needed for the fuller appreciation of 
the Christian principle which calls for such association. And, 
meanwhile, in our diocesan native missionary conferences we have 
admirable training grounds where the native Christians are learn- 
ing to take their part in the discussion of things concerning the 
kingdom of God, and preparing themselves to take the place 
which potentially belongs to them already in. the legislative 
assembly of the Church within their several dioceses. In the 
one synod, presided over by the one bishop, the unity of the body 
will we hope eventually be expressed in each diocese of our 
province. 


The BisHop oF GRAHAMSTOWN recalled the late rebellion in 
Natal, and said that out of the many native Christians in that 
district those who joined in the rebellion might be counted on 
the fingers of the two hands. That was the answer to the first 
question. (Applause.) The native in country districts, uninjured 
by white people, was a fine and noble fellow. A magistrate 
depended on the word of a Christian native more than on the 
word of a heathen native ; and Sir Godfrey Lagden had said that 
Christianity had done everything for the native, and that it was 
the one thing that would raise him to his true position as a citizen 
in South Africa. (Applause.) What was the right view of equality 
in this life? These natives were not perhaps equal to white 
people, but they were very much like them. If he went to a 
native’s house he received precisely the same courtesy that he 
received in a European’s house ; and he noticed that at one of 
their meetings in the Grahamstown Diocese a native said one 
reproach against Europeans was that they did not pay as much 
reverence to old age and to their parents as the natives did. 
The natives desired to rise, and they should encourage them. 
(Applause.) In his diocese a mother’s union had been started 
among the native women, and it was a very great help to them. 
As to full equality, were white Christians prepared for inter- 
marriage with the natives? His experience was that the natives 
felt more at home in their own churches. Whatever was done, 
he hoped they would not break the unity of the Church by having 
two separate synods. ‘There ought to be one synod under one ° 
bishop, because the natives and others would thus realize in ¢ha¢ 
the unity in Christ which they were all aiming at. (Applause. ) 

Canon WILSON, a native from Sierra Leone, asked what the 
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term “equality” meant. If it meant equality in moral stamina, 
he said there was no equality between the two races. It was not 
common-sense reasoning to expect a man just emerging from 
barbarism to be the equal of a man who had been under Christian 
influences for years and years. (Applause.) They could not 
compare an infant of a few days old to a man of fifty or sixty 
years. (Laughter and applause.) Intellectual equality was a 
matter of time. He did not see why a white man should not 
meet him as a brother ; and why should not a white woman meet 
a black woman as a sister. If it was held otherwise, he differed 
altogether. (Laughter and applause.) The reason why the 
Europeans failed sometimes to reach the hearts of black people 
was because they paid too much regard to race differences. The 
amount of prejudice on the part of the white man was far more 
than on the part of the black man, if there was any prejudice at 
all on the side of the latter. (Applause.) He did not know 
whether there was prejudice on the side of the black man so 
much as a feeling of suspicion. They were always wondering 
how the white man was going to receive them. As soon as they 
found that the white man was genuine they loved him. (Applause.) 
He had got friends among white men and white European 
women, too. With regard to equality of womanhood, he could 
say that the white men dealt with the black women and girls in a 
way they dare not deal with ladies in their own country. They 
treated them with inferiority, and they degraded, rather than 
uplifted, these poor women. He (Canon Wilson) knew that he 
might stir up a nest of hornets, but he had made up his mind 
what he was going to say, and he did not care about the issue. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Canon C. W. FARQUHAR, a native of the Rio Pongo Mission, 
said: Their aim was to bring these native people to Christ. He 
’ preferred a Christian black man to the Christian white man 
everywhere. (Laughter.) Canon Wilson alluded to mutual 
antagonism ; but he could say that the black people loved the. 
white race. (Applause.) They had no bias against the white 
race. It was the white men that had to love the blacks. In 
another hundred years, when they were dead and gone and their 
children came to attend another and a greater Pan-Anglican 
Congress, this question would have been wiped away and there 
would then be evidence that they were one in Christ. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

- The Rev. C. J. Wycue, Missionary in Glen Grey, Cape Colony, 
spoke on Church organization. The matter of organization in 
the native Church, he said, was very valuable to the Church of 
England if they could agree on the nature of the organization. 
He met with some people who said, ‘‘ leave the natives alone ” ; 
but the fact was that the natives wanted to go forward and the 
Church should encourage and help them. (Applause.) There 
were problems connected with the questions before the meeting 
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about which they wanted to create a healthy public opinion 
They wanted to teach the natives to become sons of God. (Ap- 
plause.) After all, they were not children in some forms of vice 
nor in some forms of social life. 

Answering questions put by the Bishop of Brazil, the BisHop 
or GRAHAMSTOWN said he could not say whether the prejudice 
against the blacks would ever be removed; but he did hope that 
a great deal of the prejudice even in the present generation would 
be removed and that in time it would vanish altogether. He did 
not think it would be wise for the whites and blacks to intermarry. 
The blacks did not wish for it. As to the question whether race 
prejudice would not drive the whites from Churches which black 
people attended, he could only answer so much the worse for the 
whites if they allowed themselves to be driven away. (Applause.) 
The natives, he found, preferred to worship by themselves, be- 
cause in their own churches they would get a sermon they under- 
stood and a service in which they could join. The bishop added, 
“T should be very sorry to worship with nobody but dukes and 
duchesses, and it is possible these people feel much the same 
when they are worshipping with white Christians.” (Laughter.) 

The Rev. JAMES OKUSEINDE, a native of West Equatorial 
Africa, declared that the blacks had no prejudice against the 
white Christians, though they felt that the white men were 
prejudiced against them. He asked for the support and sympathy 
of the people in the Church of England in order that the Church 
in Africa might be properly developed. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. A. BUCKLE, a native delegate from Sierra Leone, said : 
As a member of one of the subject races he felt that they wanted 
sympathy and co-operation and that they wanted teaching. Our 
Saviour, when on earth, touched the leper ; surely if He did that 
there could be no objection to a white man touching a Zulu. Our 
Lord himself was a member of a subject race, and as a member of 
that he was liable to all the disabilities of a subject race. There 
were cardinal events in His life from which they all hoped for 
eternal salvation. (Applause.) If a white man did not believe 
that a black man was his brother, and commenced his sermon 
with “Dearly beloved brethren”, he would be a humbug. (Ap- 
plause.) The black men had their aspirations, and if they were 
worthy they looked to the white Christians to encourage them. 
(Applause.) They wanted to be taken into partnership in the 
organization of their native Church, so that the day might come 
when there would be an African Church in full communion with 
the Anglican Church. (Applause.) 

The CHarRMAN, in summing up, said: To the first question 
they had had an answer that afternoon in the speeches of those 
members of the native races who had addressed them. (Ap- 
plause.) From their open, cheery faces he thought they had an 
answer to the question whether a native Christian was not better 
than a heathen native. (Applause.) It was absolutely untrue to 
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suppose that a Christian native was worse than a heathen. Let 
them ask any responsible persons in the Transvaal and they would 
tell them what they thought of the matter. Those who testified 
to the contrary did not know. Ninety-nine out of a hundred would 
give them the answer which they, as Christians, all wished it to be. 
(Applause.) On the other hand, very few people knew what 
heathenism really was. It was only those who had had the op- 
portunity of going amongst the heathen who knew what the 
heathen kraal was like. The people in that room could have no 
idea of what heathen impurity really was. When it came to trans- 
lating the Apostles’ Creed into Zulu, there was no word in the 
Zulu language for virgin. ‘That indicated what heathenism was. 
With regard to equality, Canon Wilson gave the best answer. In 
South Africa the native question was far larger than the negro 
question in America. When there were ten black people to one 
white, must there not be some restrictions, if the white were not 
to be swamped, and barbarism given a free hand? He had been 
sixteen years in South Africa, and what had astonished him was 
the cleanness of the white young men living in that part of the 
country in spite of the surrounding temptations. (Applause.) 


THE CHURCH’S RESPONSIBILITY TOWARDS 
THE ABORIGINES IN AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, SOUTH AMERICA, AND SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


Hoare MemoriAL HALL, SATURDAY MoRNING, JUNE 20 


The BisHop or GRAHAMSTOWN presided over a large gathering. 
The subject for discussion was, “The Church’s Responsibility 
towards the Aborigines in Australia, New Zealand, South America, 
and South Africa.” Two questions were submitted: (1) How 
far does experience go to show the necessity for establishing 
“reserves” for the protection and training of aboriginal peoples ? 
(2) How far is it intended that these peoples should be solidified 
into segregated communities, or should be eventually fitted to 
live like the other races dwelling in the same country ? 


The Ricut Rev. G. H. Fropsuam, D.D., Bishop of North 
Queensland, Australia, said: The aborigines of Australia are a 
fast disappearing race. One hundred years ago they were nu- 
merous enough in Tasmania, now the last of the black fellows 
has gone; and what has happened in Tasmania, will shortly hap- 
pen throughout the continent. The black man must go. The 
aborigines are attracting a great deal of scientific attention at 
present. It is realized that they are probably the most primitive 
race of mankind. Professor Fraser of Liverpool University 
recently said, that by comparison with civilized man the savage 
represents an arrested, or rather retarded, stage. of social develop- 
ment ; or, to put it otherwise, a savage is to the civilized man as 
a child is to an adult. This evidence I most fully corroborate. 
In Australia we distinguish roughly between what are called 
“tame blacks”, who have lost their habits of hunting and manu- 
facture of weapons, and who are the hangers-on of the bush 
townships ; and the “wild blacks” who are still to be found 
wandering about in their thousands in the northern parts of 
tropical Australia. Their numbers cannot be ascertained in 
the north territory, but in North Queensland and North West 
Australia they are estimated at 50,000. It is pretty generally 
recognized throughout Australia that the blacks must be protected 
from the “mean whites”, and also from themselves. The various ” 
States have all approved of the system of “reserves ”, but Queens- 
land is the only State that has frankly utilized for humanitarian 
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and educational purposes the Church mission stations. There 
are nine mission reserves thus subsidized in Queensland at a cost 
to the State of about £10,000 per annum. The need for the 
establishment of reserves among the wild blacks is peculiarly 
urgent. About eighteen months ago, the Bishop of Carpentaria 
and I visited the wild tribes on the eastern side of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and we found that not only were the various tribes 
precluded by the white man from hunting over what they con- 
sidered to be their own country, but that they were also suffering 
enormously from one of the most loathsome of human diseases 
which had spread amongst them from the licence of the low white 
man. Missionary work among such people is not preaching the 
gospel in the understood sense of the term; but is healing the 
sick. ‘They clustered around us as they clustered around our 
Lord on the shores of Galilee, showing their sores and pleading 
for help. Unless such help and protection is given, the last of 
_ the aborigines must soon die. In my diocese the wild blacks 
have almost completely disappeared, but we have a reserve which 
has reached a stage of development impossible at present farther 
north. At Yarrabah we have been fortunate enough to have 
a superintendent possessing the gift of imagination. We have 
not looked upon the aborigines as anything more than members 
of a child’s race. We have frankly acknowledged their socialistic 
habits. Not a solitary animal is owned by an individual. All 
work is done by the community. The only stipulation we make 
is, that if a man will not work neither shall he eat. A similar 
stipulation might with advantage be applied in London. The 
aborigines have proved themselves to be hard-working, intelligent, 
and filled with zeal, not merely for the mission, but for the up- 
lifting of their own people. We have also followed the example 
of the old Jesuit Mission in Paraguay, and have developed the 
social government of the aborigines by themselves rather than 
by the missionary in charge. He is the Richelieu behind the 
throne, and governs by suggestion. ‘They police their township 
for themselves. They manage the out-stations for themselves.- 
Indeed, it would surprise some to know that they have developed 
so far that I have at the present moment nine aboriginal lay- 
readers, and at the last session of our synod two aborigines sat 
as lay representatives side by side with the Supreme Court Judge, 
and no representative was listened to with greater attention than 
was one aborigine called “ James Noble”. 

The township would compare favourably with any white town- 
ship in North Queensland. They have a hospital and ambulance 
brigade ; a cadet corps ; a State school ; a large plantation worked 
by themselves for themselves ; water and gas laid on by them- 
selves ; a telephonic system, and for insulators they have utilized 
glass bottles, and for lines the fencing wire. In short, they have 
everything except a publichouse. I confess that I come back 
from among: them, never knowing whether I am more happy or 
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more sad. Happy that the few under the care of the Church 
have progressed so far; sad at the thought of the thousands 
bewildered and helpless, dying like rotten sheep. All work 
among the aborigines must soon have an end. It may be only 
smoothing the pillow of a dying race, but I am sure that if our 
Saviour was to come to North Queensland He would not despise 
His dying children and pass them by on the other side. 


Mrs. NE.IGAN, Bishopscourt, Auckland, New Zealand, said: 
At the present moment it is estimated that there are about 
47,400 people of the Maori race in New Zealand; of these, 
44,900 belong to the North Island; only 2,500 to the South 
Island. The largest number, some 22,000, are in the diocese 
of Auckland. The diocese of Waiapu claims 16,600, the diocese 
of Wellington 6,200. ‘These dioceses are in the North Island. 
The Maori race is a fine one, as those who have had anything 
to do with them can testify. They are a race capable of the 
highest culture and civilization. After between sixty and seventy 
years only of European civilization, they are able to take their 
share in the ministry, the Government, in professional life as 
doctors, barristers, teachers, and in other departments of public 
life. They have a keen and delightful sense of humour, a delicate 
perception of true wit, a strong sense of justice. Their ideas are 
full of poetic symbolism and imagination. They are a religious- 
minded race in the truest sense of the word. They are, to use 
my husband’s words, “Irishmen with brown faces!” For they 
are most thoroughly Irish in all their characteristics. I think, 
that in saying this, you will be able to understand the kind 
of people they are, both in their virtues and their faults. It 
is a very interesting fact that their art appears to be closely 
allied to Celtic art, and in their wonderful carvings they have 
exactly the same runic forms that are so marked a characteristic 
in the Celtic art, such, for instance, as are found in the Book 
of Kells. We are told that this fine Maori race is a dying race. 
If this be so, the world will certainly be the poorer when they 
no longer exist. It is undoubtedly true that they are decreasing. 
I quote the words of one of our Maori priests, the Rev. Haere 
Ruarangi; he is a man of culture who knows what he is talking 
about, and who spoke these words at a big meeting connected 
with our Church Synod: ‘A hundred years ago we see a land 
where scarce a white man has set foot, a land inhabited by 
a people of whom it might be truly said that their pastime 
was the making of war, a people numbering some hundreds 
of thousands, the people to whom I have the proud privilege 
to belong. We look back to the days of our ancestors, and 
perhaps one of the first things that strike us, when we compare . 
them with ourselves their descendants, is, that in numbers they 
were very much greater, and in physical health and strength 
they were, as a people, much superior, This, of course, is due 
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to the fact, which has been so often pointed out, that the 
following of war, and the necessity of living in high places, ° 
produce a hardy and healthy people.- I know that we are not 
as numerous or as healthy as our ancestors were; but I also 
know that this is not due to Christianity. With the influx of the 
pakeha into New Zealand which, remember, was only made 
possible by the fact that Christianity had been accepted by 
the Maoris before you pakehas could come in numbers here 
at all, with that influx came also many things which have not 
been a blessing, and it is to these things, and not to Christianity, 
we must look for causes and weaknesses which affect my people. 
Christianity and civilization sometimes do not mean the same 
thing.” This brings me to the first question put before us this 
morning. Is there necessity for establishing reserves for the 
protection and training of these aboriginal people? Nothing 
of this sort has ever been attempted for the Maoris in New 
Zealand. It is true they live chiefly in their own settlements 
called Kaingas, but these are not established for them. They do 
not exist for their training and protection, as would be ordinarily 
understood by the term “native reserve”. They are a natural 
part of their lives, and they are practically village life. There 
is a system in New Zealand for the government of native villages 
by Maoris themselves. These are Maori councils, which corre- 
spond to county councils and road boards. In many cases the 
local government system of Maoris by Maoris is wholly successful. 
For instance, one direction in which it has worked out well is 
in the attitude of the councils towards the drink traffic within the 
area over which they exercise control. The idea of “native 
reserves” would be contrary to the spirit of the Treaty of Waitangi 
(1841), because in accordance with that treaty, from the first the 
Maoris have been dealt with by the British on terms of equality. 
There has, on the whole, been sixty years of cordial relationship 
between the races, but owing to the Maori War in 1861 a feeling 
of resentment was provoked which has not wholly died out yet 
in certain districts. JI think we need to remind ourselves how 
much we owe to the missionaries for the generally cordial feeling 
that exists between the two races, and that it is very largely due 
to native missionaries that the feelings of resentment are dying 
out. Throughout the war, when thousands of Maoris lapsed 
from the faith, all the Maori clergy remained faithful. Further, 
the example of the great George Augustus Selwyn, Bishop of 
New Zealand, was of immense value, for he kept the confidence 
of the Maoris by his unswerving courage, absolute integrity, and 
consistent fairness. The happy result is that in New Zealand 
we have no colour line. Then as to the training of the Maor1 
race. The Government of New Zealand has done, and is 
doing, thoroughly good work for this. There is an excellent 
native department of education, and excellent native schools 
all over the Dominion, The Christian schools for natives receive 
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Government grants, and much sympathetic guidance and 

“encouragement is given to our Christian teachers by the Govern- 
ment Inspectors of schools. As to the second question: Should 
these people be solidified into segregated communities, or fitted 
to live like other races dwelling in the same country? I have 
already practically answered this. ‘The Maoris are pre-eminently 
fitted to take part in the life of the general community, but the 
same problems confront us, as they do all who are dealing with 
native races and who desire their protection. ‘The fact is clear 
that European civilization has produced many physical evils ; that 
the vitality of the race seems to have become lowered; that 
phthisis and tubercular disease make terrible ravages amongst 
the growing boys and girls; that infant mortality is great. We 
are doing all that is possible in the Maori mission work . to 
fight against these evils. We have white missionary nurses at 
work in certain districts where the Maoris are most thickly 
populated and most ignorant, in some cases still heathen. With 
these mission nurses are placed Maori girls from our native 
Church schools, who have offered themselves for the mission 
work to their own race. We have Maori girls also from our 
schools being trained at the general hospitals, that they may 
eventually go amongst their own race to teach and nurse them. 
In this work also the Government Health Department give 
al] the help they can. But not only has European civilization 
seemed to bring physical evils, but moral and spiritual evils also. 
The surest way to fight against these evils is to help to keep the 
white man Christian. His example will then be always for 
righteousness. What we desire in all this work can best be 
illustrated by the following story, which is true: One of our 
English clergy, on one of his missionary trips, came to a Maori 
settlement where the Maoris were just completing the building 
of a small wooden church, of which they are justly proud. 
He noticed on the front gable of the little wooden building 
a “Tiki” (a Maori heathen god) carved in the wood, and above 
it a wooden cross. The following conversation then took place 
with the Maori lay-reader, a carpenter working on the building: 
“JT see you have a Tiki there,” said the white priest; ‘ Yes,” 
said the Maori; “but look higher, Jesus Christ, Him on top 
for the Maori now.” ‘That is the only solution, is it not? to 
alk our problems in dealing with our native races in any part 
of the world. 


The Rev. Puinip Napier Waccett, M.A., Society of St. John 
the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford, said: I am to speak of the 
separate treatment of different races in a Church; the practical 
recognition of race-lines in Church life. I am to speak of this as. 
it presents itself in South Africa ; and to make reference especially 
to the Ethiopian Order. 

1. In Africa we cannot find an easy solution by imitation of 
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those who have provided specially for aborigines in New Zealand 
or even in North America. There you have a minority which, 
at least till lately, was rapidly disappearing. One of the speakers 
who preceded me spoke of ministry to one of these popula- 
tions as like tending the sick-bed, the death-bed, of a race. In 
South Africa we have nothing of this sort. Some races are 
gone or disappearing—the bushmen, the Hottentots; but the 
native South Africans as a whole are strong in numbers and 
in natural power. They will be, so far as we can judge, always 
a majority vastly exceeding all the other races of the sub-continent 
put together. Moreover it is probable that in no long time this 
native population will be either really or else nominally Christian. 
To deal separately in the Church with these people therefore is 
not to allow here and there a “reserve” within a Church prevail- 
ingly European. It might lead to making two complete organiza- 
tions, of which the native one would be first considerable, then 
equal to, and after no long time perhaps greater than the European. 
We have to advance then with the sense of a very considerable 
danger indeed of permanent destruction and growing difference. 

2. Yet, on the other hand, we cannot negative every proposal 
of separate treatment of different races in one land, merely by 
alleging against all distinction St. Paul’s declaration, ‘“‘In Christ is 
neither bond nor free ; Greek nor barbarian.” The same apostle 
declared that in Christ is neither male nor female; and yet he 
legislated separately and differently in certain matters for men 
and for women. His denial of distinction in Christ must be taken 
frankly, and allowed to run its full course. If there is neither 
male nor female in Christ, so also in Christ there is neither voter 
nor non-voter.. What does the apostolic word mean? It means 
that no one is less a Christian for being a man; no one is less 
a Christian for being a woman; but it does not mean that no 
Christian man is less a woman for being a man. He is a Christian 
man, she is a Christian woman. From Christ neither is excluded. 
Each is equally Christian: but not the same Christian. There is 
neither black nor white in Christ. No. man is less a Christian for 
being black, but it does not follow that he is no less white for 
being black. Further, it is so far from being the case that a 
separate regard and treatment of black and white is forbidden by 
the apostle; on the contrary, such separate treatment is sometimes 
necessary in order that the different races may be in Christ. 
That is no real obedience to the apostle’s word or the purpose of 
Christ which, in a prudish fear of colour. distinction, effectively 
leaves one colour outside the Church. All are to be one in 
Christ. We must so deal with all, becoming all things to all men, 
that all of every kind may have an opportunity to listen. ‘There 
may then be, in full fidelity to Christian unity and Christian 
equality, separate organizations to a certain extent of Church work 
among South African natives. 

3. What limit must we set from the first? I submit that no 
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division must go so far as to divide the episcopal oversight of 
a given diocese: or, to put it otherwise, there must not be in one 
area two bodies of priests depending upon two diocesan bishops. 
Whatever separate leaders there may be in any diocese, the bishop 
must be the living symbol of the unity of all the races there, 
in Christ. The diocese and not the province is the unit, the 
integer, of Church life. In certain dioceses it might be of great 
practical benefit if the diocesan had, among his priests or arch- 
deacons or even assistant bishops, a superintendent of native 
missions who should visit and care for all the details of those 
works, but who, above all, should take pains that every native 
interest was punctually brought to the diocesan’s immediate 
care. What we regard as inadmissible is a double series of 
bishops for natives and Europeans united only in the province. 

4. We must come to the Ethiopian Order. Is the Ethiopian 
Order in the province of South Africa inconsistent with the 
principle of the integrity of the diocese? The answer is “no”, 
but to understand it something of the history and conditions of 
the Order must be known. It is impossible here to give a 
sufficient historical sketch ; this will be found in the first volume 
of The Last and the West (1903), in a perfectly lucid and fully 
informed article by Father Puller, who was the Superintendent 
or Instructor of the Order, and in an article in the same year by 
Dr. Cameron, who afterwards took up the work that Father 
Puller had done, and who is now Coadjutor-Bishop of Capetown 
and the acting provincial of the Order. I will give merely some 
leading dates: The Ethiopian movement may be said to have 
begun in 1892; it is a movement affecting several bodies, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Wesleyan, and is characterized by a desire 
to organize an African ministry for African people, without white 
control. This movement, with its various Ethiopian Churches, 
is altogether to be distinguished from the Ethiopian Order, which 
is an organization of Africans within the Church of the province 
of South Africa. The Order is quite free from any taint of 
disloyalty to the State; there are no members of the Ethiopian 
Order in Natal. In 1894, a certain native of distinction, 
Mr. Dwane, who was a Wesleyan minister, separated himself 
from the Wesleyan body and joined the Ethiopian movement. 
In 1899, after efforts to obtain what he believed to be epis- 
copal ordination from the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Mr. Dwane, influenced by the teaching of the Reverend Julius 
Gordon, Rector of Queenstown, petitioned the Archbishop of 
Capetown and the bishops to give to the body of which he was 
head, a valid episcopate and priesthood, and to include the body 
within the fold of the Catholic Church. The Ethiopians desired 
to retain their own corporate existence within the Church, and 
they begged for at least a clear prospect of consecration for their 
chief. This proposal might have been met with a direct negative. 
There must be no imperium in tmperio; and, above all, there 
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must be no invidious distinction between native converts coming 
from the sects and the great multitude of native churchmen, 
perfectly content under the ordinary jurisdiction of the Church. 
It might have been met, by men unwilling to repel a large 
company of seekers, by a simple acceptance of their proposal 
which would in effect have crystallized a separation within the 
Church. It was met in fact by a solution which combined the 
full graciousness of welcome with the full maintenance of the 
Church’s rule. This solution was reached under the guidance 
and the inspiration of the great archbishop, of whose loving 
presence the Church of South Africa has been so lately be- 
reaved. 

When I speak of the archbishop, I speak of one who treated me 
as a son, and holds in my heart the place of a father. He held to 
the last the respect and reverence and affection of men of 
every class in South Africa, and left everywhere and on every 
occasion the impress of a judgement singularly far-seeing, as well as 
of an affection and devotion that knew no bounds. For the exact 
constitution which was the fruit of his guidance, I refer you to the 
articles named. In the more general terms, the solution made 
provided for the immediate reception in principle of the whole 
body under Dwane’s leadership, people and teachers alike. They 
came at once within the-effective scope of the bishop’s care. But 
every mission of the body was to be under the immediate control 
of the bishop in whose diocese it was situate. Every single 
Ethiopian convert was to be separately prepared and separately 
approved for confirmation and communion ; and every teacher and 
all the teachers together were to be trained by a priest of the 
Church, and, when approved, advanced to such office of the 
Church as might be judged fit for him. Yet the body was to keep 
together as an order or connexion: there was to be and is a 
chapter and a provincial. I wish that I could run through the 
subsequent history—the work of oversight and training exercised 
by Kettle, Puller, Cameron, Fletcher, West. But we cannot do _ 
this here. I can only leave with you the bare outline of a scheme, 
wonderfully conceived, to secure completest Church unity, not 
only of whites and natives, but what was more important here, of 
different sets of natives, while embracing a movement on race lines 
which might have been an obstacle instead of an incident in the 
advance of the Church. What I: have indicated is plainly an 
experiment, momentous and evefi dangerous. It is too early to 
say that the experiment has passed beyond the time of trial. We 
can, however, say that the Ethiopian Order showed at the outset 
a singular capacity for self-renunciation and obedience ; that it 
has shown in difficulties a great power of recuperation. It was 
at the outset foreseen that difficulties would arise which could not 
in their particular features be provided against beforehand. It 
was also foreseen then, as we are convinced now, that. those 
difficulties, in whatever form, would be met and solved by the 
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unexhausted authority and the unexhausted love and wisdom of 
the South African episcopate. 


The Ricut Rey. Epwarp Francis Every, D.D., Bishop of 
the Falkland Islands, said: I am thankful for the recognition 
of obligation which is implied in the subject upon which I am 
asked to speak; for it is too often forgotten that among the 
Spanish and Portuguese-speaking people of more or less mixed 
blood who inhabit the greater part of the continent there are still 
millions of unevangelized heathen, mostly in more remote and 
wild regions, which as yet are of little value to the white man, 
and where consequently they have escaped his destroying hand. 
I think there is a peculiar pathos in the position of these people. 
They are the remnant of a great branch of the human family 
which has been cruelly wronged. Remember the fate of the rest. 
Millions were slaughtered by their Spanish conquerors or died 
out in a few generations through forced labour at the mines. 
Others were absorbed into the dominant race, for, as I have 
said, the majority of the inhabitants of South America, especially 
the poorer classes, are of a mixed race. In Brazil the admixture 
is chiefly negro, but in the Spanish Republics it is Indian. 
Millions were slaughtered, millions absorbed, and some millions 
evangelized. More than half the population of Peru and Bolivia, 
for example, is Indian, and a large proportion of them have been 
evangelized for many generations; but they are said to be 
a crushed and degraded people, and they have not received the 
gospel as we understand it. However, mostly in the remoter 
and less explored parts, as I have said (and South America, 
remember, is now more of a dark continent than Africa), there 
are perhaps nine millions of aborigines, of some hundreds of 
different tribes and languages (which adds terribly to the 
difficulty of the task), waiting for the real evangelization. That is 
just the position. They are waiting, as they have been waiting 
for centuries. Round the bays and channels of Terra del Fuego 
you may see many little grassy hillocks by the water’s edge. 
These are really piles of mussel-shells. For long ages the Indians 
came in their canoes, gathered their staple food, threw the shells 
on the heap, and passed on, and so the heap grew. All unknown 
to the great world, generation after generation, they lived their 
life in this way. Is not that typical? While the nations have 
been developing to their present position of power and enlighten- 
ment, and while the Church has been growing from its first small 
beginnings to be a world-wide force, these primitive peoples of 
South America have been left on one side unhelped and un- 
known. So these aboriginal tribes of South America exist, and 
the Church, our Church, has a responsibility towards them. ' 
I wish to press this point, because there are those who are apt to 
look upon the South American continent as the exclusive in- 
heritance of the Roman Catholic Church. But whatever view 
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be taken of that Church (and this is not the time or place for 
criticism of it) it is really not possible to regard ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in the New World territorially. Granted priority of 
occupation, that cannot involve the exclusive right to occupy; for 
men of all races and faiths pour into this comparatively empty 
continent, and their Churches follow them. The conditions are 
totally different from those which prevail in Europe. The fact is, 
no one branch of the Church in any given area can have an 
exclusive right in the New World, and there is absolutely no 
reason why we Anglicans should be regarded as intruders. Our 
Church, I maintain then, is*definitely responsible for a share in 
the work of evangelization which is waiting to be done. 

And in another direction let me try and win acceptance for 
this principle. There are those who wish to capture the imperial 
idea for Christ, and contend that our own missionary work should 
be chiefly concentrated within the empire. They will naturally 
look with some coolness upon the claim of Latin republics. Now 
none, I think, appreciate the great possibilities as well as the 
paramount claim of work under the British flag, more than those 
who, like myself, are called to work for the most part under the 
flags of alien powers. And I pray that this new movement may 
be most fruitful, and that fresh enthusiasm may be kindled, and 
that the work within the empire may go forward as never before 
under the impulse of this quickened sense of imperial responsi- 
bility. But ‘Let the children first be fed” cannot mean that 
others should be starved. ‘This ye ought to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone.” It would surely be a wrong 
result of such concentration of effort if the ‘‘ neglected continent ” 
were to become still more neglected. I do claim that our Church, 
and our whole Church, not a mere section of it, should recognize 
its responsibility towards the unevangelized heathen of South 
America. And this duty emerges into still clearer light as we 
realize our position as the national Church. For our race has 
gone to South America to stay; we are numbered in these . 
republics by our thousands ; and though individuals come and go, 
we form a permanent element in the community. You should 
know that the business of these countries is really developed by 
foreigners, and we are on the whole the most influential among 
the foreigners ; not the most numerous, but ‘the most influential. 
For though there is keen competition, the larger enterprises, such 
as railways and banks and cable companies, are mostly in our 
hands. Our financial stake in the continent is the largest. It is 
reckoned that £300,000,000 of British capital is invested in 
Argentina alone. Moreover, our ideas, our practices, our manner 
of living receive a great measure of respect. Let me give you an 
illustration. When, in the history of Argentina, Mitré, general 
and patriot, told the story of the British defeat (you may not 
have known that we lost an expedition of 10,ooo men in 
the River Plate), he generously summed up the position in 
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some such words as these: “The English arms were conquered, 
but English ideas prevailed ””—-meaning English ideas of lberty 
and justice. And now there is a marked and even increasing 
tendency to follow English ideals in education and social life. 
This is the more striking, because the Latin races naturally 
gravitate towards French ideals. Our race, then, is powerful and 
well received in South America (for it is recognized that we have 
no political aims). We have our settled Churches and clergy, we 
are not merely tolerated, but respected; all of which seems to 
point to a special responsibility resting upon us. If it be thought 
that by some ecclesiastical Monroe doctrine this responsibility 
rests upon the American branch of the Church rather than ours, 
it must be understood that the American Church does not exist 
in South America except in Brazil (a large exception, I grant you), 
where it exists as a wisely planned and strongly worked missionary 
Church to Brazilians—quite a model, as far as I can judge, for 
all missions of the kind. But it does not exist elsewhere, because 
Americans are few upon the. southern continent, and such needs © 
as there are are met by the Anglican Church, which is already 
established in the chief centres. So again it comes to this, that 
the responsibility rests on us, not on others. If we are the 
fittest people for managing the banks and railways and great 
commercial enterprises, are we not the fittest also for evangelizing 
the aboriginal races? But I do not only base my claim on 
what ought to be done, but still more, thank God, on what is 
being done. Men and women are actually at work, bearing the 
burden and heat of the day, in this enterprise of evangelization, 
and they are worth any number of arguments. For the last 
sixty years the agents of the South American Missionary Society 
have been at work. At this point I must call your attention to 
this South American Missionary Society, because the Anglican 
Church (it is one of our many anomalies) works through societies ; 
it is the only missionary society of our Church (except the S.P.G. 
in British Guiana) which works in South America; it puts work 
among the heathen in the very forefront of its programme; so it 
follows that if the Church as a whole is going to recognize its 
responsibility towards the aborigines of South America, it can 
only do so under present conditions by recognizing and working 
through this society. You see my point. The society is the 
handmaid of the Church, and it is the Church’s business to 
recognize its handmaidens, use them, and see that they are 
efficient. 

Let me tell you now of the work which is being done. The work 
in the far south, begun by the heroic Captain Allen Gardiner and 
maintained through various martyrdoms and disasters by a devoted 
missionary band, prominent among whom was my revered pre-- 
decessor Bishop Stirling, still goes on. The remnant of that once 
savage tribe is still shepherded in the most southerly mission 
station in the world, at River Douglas, Navarin Island ; and a bye 
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result of this mission was seen only recently in a shipwrecked 
crew being saved from death by the Indians, who used to be the 
terror of sailors under such circumstances. In the Chaco of 
Paraguay, within the tropics, in a region which not even the 
famous old Jesuits dare enter, so completely was it given up to the 
savage Indian tribes who inhabited it, there flourishes another 
mission. As a result of work begun by Mr. W. B. Grubb, some 
fifteen years ago, the heathenism of a tribe has been broken; a 
tract of country 150 miles by 50 miles is safe; a wild, roving 
people is leading a settled life; thriftless, superstitious folk have 
become: God-fearing and hard-working; murderers and witch 
doctors are examples of Christian living—in a word, the life of 
the people has been transformed by the power of the gospel. It is 
a hot, dreary land of swamps and plains, and alternating droughts 
and floods and insect pests, but the work stands out all the more 
brightly for its sombre setting. It is a unique work of its kind, 
and is recognized with appreciation by the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment. A third mission exists in the south of Chile among the 
finest indigenous race on the continent. The Auracanian Indians 
were unconquered by the Inca armies. Spain, in the height of 
her power, when both worlds, New and Old, lay at her feet, failed 
to subdue them. Again and again, when apparently crushed, they 
rose to renew the conflict ; and only in recent times did republican 
Chile succeed in reducing them. When the mission was begun, in 
the year of the society’s jubilee, nothing was being done to evan- 
gelize them, and they were perishing faster from drink and the 
corruptions of civilization than they had perished in old days from 
the weapons of their enemies ; for they are a land-holding, 
pastoral people, and everywhere the dominant race was settling 
among them. The plan of the mission is to evangelize them 
through educating their sons and daughters in central schools. 
There have been many genuine converts, and some influential 
chiefs have been won for the faith. Difficulties have increased, 
but the work has not slackened. It is an honest effort to save a _ 
noble race. Need I add, that what is being done is only a fragment 
compared to what might be done? Is it not a prospect worthy of 
a Congress which desires the inspiration of larger issues? Surely, 
it is a prospect which should attract us. Argentina, the Spanish- 
speaking United States of the future, engaged, in imitation of her 
northern sister, in evolving a new race; there, under conditions 
unknown before in history, Anglo-Saxon and Latin, Anglican and 
Roman meet in peace. What nobler contribution could we make 
to this nation to be, than to hand over to it, regenerated and 
saved by the gospel, its own wronged, neglected aborigines, to be. 
a wholesome element in its national life? What a telling object- 
lesson it might be to that clever, sceptical race of the living power 
of Christ! I ask, is our supremacy in South America to be com- 
mercial only? May not this gathering of the Anglican Communion 
resolve that it shall be spiritual too 
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The Ricut Rev. Isaac O. StrincER, D.D., Bishop of Yukon, 
Canada, said: In dealing with this subject, the question naturally 
arises, ‘ Has the Church a responsibility towards the aborigines of 
North America?” Judging from the attitude of many, the question 
would seem to be a debatable one. Let me, therefore, briefly state 
some of the claims of the Indian upon the white man and upon 
the Church. In the first place, the Indian was the original 
possessor of the land. It is true he could not possibly claim every 
acre of it, but on its possession by him depended largely his means 
of support—animals and birds and fishes that supplied his daily 
food. A few centuries ago the Indian roamed at will, except when 
kept in check by a rival tribe. Then the white man came, and his 
civilization and aggressiveness at once conflicted with the freedom 
and natural livelihood of the aborigine, and he is gradually being 
displaced by the white man. When Europeans enter Japan, India, 
or China, they do not necessarily displace the native population. 
With the Indian it is different. Civilization interferes with his 
mode of life and means of livelihood. Taking Canada as an 
example, the Indians once roamed over the whole area of 3,750,000 
square miles. Now they are confined to 1,445 ‘‘ reserves” 
with a total area of less than 5,000,000 acres; in other words, 
to zdioth part of the whole area. It is true that the Government 
affords them certain compensation by way of grants of land, 
assistance to schools, and attempted prohibition of the liquor 
traffic within the confines of the “reserves”; but the general 
effect of civilization is to drive them into a corner and force 
a restricted life upon them. Moreover, the game, which con- 
stituted the chief article of food, has been almost altogether 
done away with. The buffalo, moose, cariboo, beaver, bear, 
and fox have all more or less fallen a prey to the advance of 
the white population. Take, for example, the question of the 
buffalo. The advent of the white man meant the extermination of 
the buffalo, which was the chief support of the Indian in the West 
and Middle-West. The buffalo ranged over the lands that were 
needed by the peoples who came from the shores of Europe to 
claim them as their own. In 1800, at the lowest estimate, there 
were 40,000,000 in the great herds of North America; in 1871 
this number was reduced to four and a half millions, and by 1889 
they were practically exterminated ; only about a thousand remain- 
ing wild on the prairie or confined to parks. The primitive Indian, 
with his bow and arrow, could never have seriously diminished the 
numbers, so that directly or indirectly the white man was the cause 
of the disappearance of the Indian’s “ staff of life”. We have taken 
away his main support: what have we to give in return? We 
should, at any rate, fit him for the new conditions in life. He is 
subject to the temptations introduced by civilization, such as 
the use of liquor, and immorality. The representatives of so-called 
Christian nations have in many places demoralized him. Shall we 
not do our utmost to make this up to him by bringing him the 
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gospel of Light, and by uplifting him physically and morally? It is 
the fashion with many people to speak slightingly of the Indians 
as a worthless people, incapable of progress and improvement. In 
the Klondyke region in my diocese (Yukon) there is a tribe of 
Indians living at Moosehide who are often compared with the Peel 
River Indians of the mountains, much to the disparagement of the 
former. The inference generally drawn is that the Peel River 
Indians are of a superior stock, whereas they belong to the same 
nation, and before the advent of the white man, the Moosehides 
were equal to the Peel River Indians in every way. But why is 
such a contrast seen dt the present time? Probably no one would 
deny that the influence of evil whites is largely responsible for the 
degradation in the one case. On the other hand, the isolation 
from such temptations as the native must meet at places like 
Dawson, has resulted in the superior character of those Indians 
who seldom leave their native haunts in the mountains, except for 
the purpose of trading, and then only for a few days at a time. 
When we know how true this is generally, it should make us a 
little more patient with the faults of a people, the responsibility of 
whose degradation lies to a large extent at the door of the white man. 
When treated fairly, the Indian has shown himself capable of 
becoming a law-abiding and loyal subject. In the Canadian 
North-West we have had only one Indian War, in 1885. It cost 
Canada millions of dollars, and many valuable lives before the 
Indians were quieted, but it would be difficult to calculate the 
result if it had not been for the work of our missionaries. At 
that time, if a division had been made between the loyal and 
hostile Indians, it would simply have been a division between the 
heathen Indians and the Christian. Archdeacon Mackay has 
pointed this out, and he instances the case of one mission to 
which runners came from a camp of hostile Indians to invite the 
chief to join them. It happened that this chief was known as 
the bravest of the brave in the old days when the Indians were 
constantly at war. His reply to the message was this: “No! I. 
am not going to join you. I go to Church every Sunday, and 
I pray for the Queen. I am not going to pray for the Queen 
and then shoot down the Queen’s soldiers.” We must acknow- 
ledge that the Church has come short of her duty in reaching the 
Indians. The S.P.G. and C.C.C.S. have come to our help with 
the white work, but unfortunately at this crisis the C.M.S. is 
gradually withdrawing. Yet the development that has brought 
about this need for additional help in the white work, only makes 
the claim of the Indian more pressing. At this juncture, the 
Canadian Church cannot do all that is required, and the Church 
in the motherland must still give, and even increase her aid for, 
at least, a further period of twenty years. Again, the support of 
the Indian work has resulted in a reflex benefit on the Church at 
home. Iam told on good authority that no part of the mission 
field has created greater missionary zeal and interest in England 
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than those missions to the Indians of North-Western Canada. 
The Indian also, when taught to do so, is not slow in supporting 
Christian work. Archdeacon Mackay tells me that in Saskatche- 
wan one of the Indian missions payed the second largest “assess- 
ment” in the diocese to the M.S.C.C. Last winter, when I told 
the Indians of the Yukon about the Pan-Anglican Congress and 
the thank-offering, they expressed a desire in connexion. with 
nearly all the missions to take some part in contributing. Over 
£80 was given by the natives, some of whom are very poor. 
Part of this was given in kind, and many cases represented the 
“‘widow’s mite”, in a pair of mocassins, or mittens, or some dried 
meat or fish given by poor widows who had practically nothing 
else in the world! The plan generally followed in dealing with 
the Indian in North America was, in brief, to put him out of the 
way. As the white man possessed the land, the Indian was 
driven back into the remote regions. Now and again he asserted 
his rights, and fought for his inheritance, but the arrow of the 
Indian was no match for the bullet of the white man, though 
perhaps in the history of wars there is no instance where the 
proportion of the killed was greater on the side of the stronger 
and better equipped. The advance of the white man and the 
opening-up of the country affected greatly the position and pros- 
pects of the Indian. Successive Governments in the United 
States and Canada have tried different plans in endeavouring to 
dispose of the natives of the land, and no problem at the present 
time is more difficult of solution. Generally speaking, both 
Governments have set apart land called “reserves” for the 
Indians, but this has not solved the religious problems. In 
General Grant’s time, the work of different agencies was allotted 
to the different religious bodies, and grants were made by the 
Government in aid of education. In some cases these Christian 
bodies did not keep within the defined bounds, and besides, it 
was held that the policy was foreign to the general principle of 
the separation of Church and State, and the plan was abandoned. 
This former arrangement, however, partly accounts for the fact 
that the Episcopal Church is stronger in some places than in 
others. In the United States, schools are established and sup- 
ported by the Government, and no grants are given to Church 
schools. Certain schools are, however, yet supported by the 
Board of Missions of the Episcopal Church and by diocesan 
funds. In Canada, the same system of hiving the Indians in 
reserves has been largely carried out by the Government. In 
some of the more remote parts, the reserve system has not been 
adopted, and in some instances, even though it has been adopted, 
it has been found to be impracticable, because the Indian must 
be allowed to roam at large to earn a livelihood. In Canada, the: 
Government has largely followed the practice of giving grants to 
Christian bodies in charge of Indian schools, though the Govern- 
ment also carries on certain schools itself. 
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The question of reserves is largely controlled by the Govern- 
ments in the United States and Canada, and can scarcely come 
under discussion in connexion with the Church’s responsibility. 
The policy, on the whole, has been a wise one, but this is still 
chiefly a matter of experiment, and there is some difference of 
opinion as to its wisdom. Location and circumstances demand 
many different ways of dealing with the Indian. In the early 
stages of development it seems necessary for the welfare of the 
Indian that he should be kept apart from the white man. 
Representatives of some of the tribes have been able to take their 
places with credit in different avocations of life side by side with 
the white man, but the Indian cannot as a rule stand the tempta- 
tions when placed in competition with his white brother. Our 
efforts must be directed towards the building-up of a strong 
character which will resist the many temptations met with. Our 
object should be to “Christianize” and not to ‘ denationalize” 
or “un-Indianize” the red race. It is a great mistake to force the 
Indian to give up his own particular habits and adopt others that 
may not be suitable. A good deal has been already done in the 
direction of placing the Indian on land and in teaching him to 
till the soil. Where this can be accomplished, as in the more 
fertile localities, it is entirely praiseworthy, and the most satisfactory 
solution of the Indian question. In the United States 70,000 
farms have been allotted to Indians, each one carrying with it the 
right of citizenship. In Canada over 50,000 acres are now being 
tilled by Indians. In my humble opinion, in attempting to 
civilize the Indian, one essential is to get him to realize the idea 
of personal ownership. When he grasps the principle of being 
responsible for the direction and control of a few cattle or horses 
or a certain amount of land with its produce, one first step has 
been taken on the way to civilized life. Side by side with religious 
teaching should go this development in the consciousness of 
personal possession. Our responsibility individually, or through 
the State, does not end with the teachings of the gospel, though 
it should be the chief object and purpose of the missionary’s work. - 
There is nothing that will change the nature of man, be he Indian 
or Englishman, like the practical application of the gospel of 
Christ to the heart and the life of the individual; but with the 
Indians, as with all child races, the representative of the white 
man has a further task to perform. The duty of the strong is to 
the weak. How shall we discharge our responsibility? We have 
first the pathetic though sometimes silent appeal of the red man 
for the truths of eternal life. Many of them are still heathen: 
they are included in Christ’s command to “preach the gospel to 
every creature”. But besides that, they are largely uncivilized, 
- and as such are on quite a different basis in relation to our 
responsibility to that of the Jews, the Japanese, or Chinese. 
They have no knowledge of the sciences, and little of medicine 
or sanitation. Like all other uncivilized races, their barbarous 
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practices entail great suffering to the innocent. Our duty, in brief, 
is to fit them by practical manual training, and a certain amount 
of practical education, for the conditions which they must face, 
so that they may be able to adapt themselves to the new methods 
of life. The Government should be held responsible for the cost 
of the secular education. The Church has an important part to 
take in the religious training. Then also let the Church co-operate 
with the State in all that pertains to the physical well-being of the. 
native. Particular attention should be paid to the proper ventila- 
tion and sanitation of schools and churches. While the school or 
the Church should fulfil its duty in the dissemination of knowledge 
and religion, it should not be such as would encourage the dis- 
semination of disease germs. The dreaded white plague is 
carrying off scores of Indians. Instruction should be given, 
whether through teacher, or doctor, or nurse, or missionary, in 
the practical care of the health, and as much time as possible 
should be spent, especially by the children, in the open air. The 
question as to whether the Indians are increasing or decreasing is 
a debatable one. It has been claimed that there are at least as 
many Indians as when America was discovered. The average 
increase in Canada during the last three years is said to be about 
300. The increase is notably greatest where Christianity exercises 
the greatest influence. Those tribes in the West that are decreasing 
are heathen. In spite of this slight increase, it is the general 
opinion that the Indian is doomed to extinction ; but rather shall 
we not say to absorption, for in the opinion of many the ultimate 
destiny of the Indian races is in intermarriage with the white. 
If this be true the Indian will die as a savage, but throughout all 
time his posterity will, through race-blending, play no mean part 
in the future of the Anglo-Saxon race of North America. Be this 
as it may, it is the duty and the privilege of the Church of God 
to go on in the work of shepherding the sheep ; of bringing the 
wanderers into the fold; looking forward with hope to the day 
when “ They shall come from the east and from the west and 
from the north and from the south, and shall sit down on the 
right hand of God.” 


Major R. CHESTER-MastTeER, formerly Resident Commissioner 
and Commandant-General of Rhodesia, said: The first question 
deals with a matter of fact and can be answered definitely. But 
the second question is a matter of speculation or opinion and can 
only be answered as such. In considering the necessity for estab- 
lishing ‘‘reserves ” for the natives in British South Africa, I take it 
that the word “ reserves ” is used in its ordinary sense, viz. “ Tracts 
of country reserved by the colonial Governments exclusively for 
occupation by the aboriginal black inhabitants, where they can , 
continue to live under their own laws, customs, and social con- 
ditions, with the minimum of interference from Europeans and 
their laws.” I may say at the outset that the wisdom of estab- 
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lishing such reserves has in my opinion been amply proved by 
experience in South Africa, and I will now give my reasons. A 
race or tribe which has to submit to the occupation of its territory 
by a more powerful race or tribe, must face four alternatives, or a 
combination of some of them, viz. (1) extermination; (2) trans- 
portation ; (3) absorption ; (4) segregation. We find many 
examples of those different methods of dealing with subject races 
by more powerful ones throughout ancient and modern history. 
The Old Testament records cases in which the duty of totally 
exterminating certain tribes was imposed upon the children of 
Israel. On the other hand, the history of the inhabitants of the 
British Isles is largely one of successive instances of absorption or 
amalgamation. South African history tells us that the usual 
practice among the Bantu tribes was for the conquerors to exter- 
minate the adult males of the tribes they vanquished, and then 
proceed to increase their own strength by the absorption of the 
women and children into their own tribe. Self-preservation 
amongst people of predatory habits has no doubt dictated this 
course. ‘The Christian white peoples, however, who have settled 
in British South Africa during the past two centuries have rejected 
the first three and have deliberately adopted the fourth alternative 
(segregation). The aboriginal inhabitants who have accepted their 
rule have consequently been allowed to remain in possession of as 
much of the country as is necessary, not only for their immediate 
needs, but for their requirements for many generations to come. 
The land so allotted continues to be occupied by the various 
Bantu tribes in communal tenure, and Europeans are excluded 
from acquiring title to any part of it. The remainder of the land 
in British South Africa, which is suitable for European occupation, 
has in great extent been divided up into individual holdings, in 
accordance with the European practice, and most of these have 
already been granted to European settlers by their colonial 
Governments. 

The law varies somewhat in the different colonies of British 
South Africa, but it should be particularly noted that as a general 
rule, whereas no European can acquire land in the native reserves, 
yet there is no legal prohibition against individual natives leaving 
their reserves and acquiring landed property like the white settlers 
in any other part of the country. Many natives have already taken 
advantage of this liberty, and some of them are considerable land- 
owners and employers of agricultural labour, but it is unlikely that 
a member of the Bantu race, even though he may have made a great 
advance towards European standards of civilization, would be 
welcomed as a neighbour by white settlers if he acquired landed 
property amongst them. ‘There is still much Government land, 
however, in British South Africa, outside the native reserves, 
suitable for native occupation, which owing to position, climate, 
or soil, is not in demand by white settlers. In order to encourage 
the tendency amongst natives to adopt the individual system of 
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land tenure, experimental measures, such as the Glen Grey Act, 
have been introduced by colonial Governments under which 
portions of native reserves have been subdivided into small 
holdings, the freehold of which can be acquired by individual 
natives from the Governments concerned. In some districts this 
policy has been quite successful, but not so in others owing to the 
natives not being sufficiently advanced to adopt so great a change 
from their immemorial customs. It is stated in paragraph 144 of 
the report by the South African Native Affairs Commission of 
1903-5 that “ The native population as a whole instinctively cling 
to and cherish the communal system. But there is an increasing 
number who fret under the conditions of communal life, seeking 
alike for the opportunity to gain independence and assert indi- 
vidualism. Education and contact with civilization seem to aug- 
ment the number. ‘There is an apparent yearning amongst many 
who have progressed which requires satisfaction. The aspiration 
is healthy and tends in the right direction.” Because a human 
race cannot change its inherent nature we do not expect the Bantu 
race to become anything else but Bantu ; but we are apt to ignore 
the fact that a race cannot change a far-reaching custom which has 
become its second nature except by a slow and gradual process 
extending over generations. The Bantu peoples are still in a 
primitive state of civilization compared to Europeans, and although 
individuals may be found who will readily adopt the European 
methods and ideas with which they have come in close contact, 
yet the bulk of the people can only give up their national mode 
of life by the natural process of evolution, which is both slow and 
sure. As long, therefore, as they cling to the communal system 
of land tenure, which is in keeping with, and interwoven with, 
their tribal laws and customs, so long must reserves continue to 
be provided for the exclusive occupation of the South African 
natives ; in fact, they are a necessary adjunct to a policy of 
segregation. 

The answer to the further question as to how long these people 
will remain in segregated communities has already been partially 
suggested. It depends upon the pace at which they develop 
intellectually and progress along the paths of civilization which 
have been thrown open to them by the dominant race. Under 
the British flag there seems no likelihood that these paths will be 
closed to the natives by legislation, but they will naturally meet 
with other obstacles in their progress which will require develop- 
ment of character to overcome. The speaker caused some amuse- 
ment by remarking that they had heard a good deal during these 
discussions about calling native Christians brothers. Whether 
they called the native Christian brother or not, they did not care 
to receive them as brothers-in-law. (Laughter.) Proceeding, he said ; 
The conditions of British South Africa are such that in my opinion 
mutual race prejudice will maintain a modified form of segregation 
indefinitely ; in fact, the other three alternatives, extermination, 
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transportation, and absorption are impossible to think of. By 
a modified form of segregation I mean that, whereas territorially 
the barriers will gradually become less defined, they will continue 
to be maintained socially, as in the United States of America, 
owing to the wide line of demarcation between the two types, 
European and Bantu. It may be remarked in conclusion that the 
indefinite continuance of social segregation of the natives in 
British South Africa will probably necessitate the development of 
the Church’s organization in that country along racial lines, subject 
to such guidance and control as may be necessary to preserve 
unity, thus avoiding the difficulties, such as mixed diocesan synods, 
which a purely territorial system would encounter. However 
that may be, it is only by adopting a broad-minded and compre- 
hensive view of the race problem that ministers of the Church can 
hope to influence public opinion amongst the white colonists, in 
regard to their duty and attitude towards the native races, so 
wisely that their children and grandchildren will have no cause 
to reproach their parents for having shirked the white man’s 
burden in South Africa. The Church’s responsibility, then, is to 
spread the knowledge of how this burden can be scientifically borne 
in the spirit of Christianity. 


The BisHop or Waiapv testified to work among the aborigines 
in New Zealand. The Maori clergy, he explained, took their 
places in the synod just as the European clergy did, and had 
a share in the debates, especially when any question arose affect- 
ing their own people. (Applause.) 

The Rev. CHARLES SADLIER, Superintendent of the mission to 
the aborigines in Chile, said they had had translated into Spanish 
and Indian many portions of the Word of God. Several chiefs 
had been brought to the knowledge of the Saviour, and were now 
preaching to their own people. (Applause.) He had made 
a special study of the aborigines of South America, There were 
from seven to nine millions of these people there, and between 
700 and 800 different tribes, who used from 350 to 4o0o languages. 
With regard to Romanism, they had to speak to what they saw, 
whether others liked it or not. In South America the Indians 
who had been Romanized were baptized Pagans. He knew of 
an instance of a Roman priest keeping a distillery and a pawn- 
shop. Immorality and profligacy existed to a large extent among 
the heathen of South America. 

Canon Winter, Delegate of St. John’s, Kaffraria, said: One 
felt that the Church at large would certainly lose by complete _ 
segregation. It had been his privilege to stand behind a store 
on the veldt and see the native Kaffirs come up to make pur- 
chases ; and in comparison with the coloured man who had be- 
come Christian, he could see plainly the marks of heathenism in 
their countenances. One could scarcely believe that those who 
had become Christian could be of the same race. 
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The ARCHDEACON OF SASKATCHEWAN said: Canada was very 
much in evidence in these days. When he first went to Saskat- 
chewan there were not fifty white people there, whereas last year 
there were over 70,000 immigrants. The white man was occupy- 
ing the land. But what of the poor Indian who was the former 
occupant? The Government had allotted reserves and the Indians 
were living in them; in the Province of Rupertsland over one- 
third of the Indians belonged to our Church. (Applause.) The 
Church Missionary Society and the Colonial and Continental 
Society had done splendid work in the diocese and in spreading 
the gospel in some of the old reserves in Canada. (Applause.) 
There was a great work before the Church in Canada in relation 
to these men. 

CotoneEt J. A. Fercusson spoke of the responsibilities of the 
Church to native races as regarded social dangers. In India one 
saw a good deal of drunkenness among natives, introduced by 
Europeans. What could they do to stop the abuse? Make repre- 
sentations to the Government? But Government officials were 
not always very impressionable about these things. What else, then, 
could they do? He had wondered whether, before the Congress 
closed, those assembled might not take the total abstinence pledge 
upon their knees. That was the sort of thing that would impress 
the world. (Applause.) 

BisHop GAUL, late of Mashonaland, maintained that Christian 
citizenship should be the goal of all constructive native policies. 
There were several ways of dealing with the native question. They 
could block them into a corner, with ringed fences all round them, 
and leave them to die out as a nuisance. On that point he would 
say that if they put gas in a small receptacle it was very likely to 
explode, and might there not be some corresponding outburst 
among the natives so treated? Then they might enslave the 
native races. That was an impossible course to adopt. (Applause.) 
In the third place, they could take the native as they found him, 
and encourage and develop the intellectual and physical faculties 
with which God had endowed him. If they would adopt the 
latter course, they would make of him a citizen worthy of all the 
efforts on his behalf in the past, and be building up a citizenship 
worthy of all the hopes of the future. (Applause.) 

Canon GRosER, of Western Australia, said that the responsi- 
bility of the Church toward the aborigines was unquestionable, 
because it was the dominant idea of the Lord Jesus when He 
created His Church and died for her, that she should be a great 
_ missionary force which should evangelize all people throughout 
the whole world. It was not so much a question of whether they 
needed to receive the gospel of salvation, as a question whether 
ours will not be a lost Church if she withholds it and keeps it to 
herself. The greatest missionary that ever lived, said, “Ye ought 
to support the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, It is more blessed to give than to receive.” Up there 
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in the north-west of Western Australia is a great lone land, 
which we have made into a diocese and expect soon to send 
a bishop to, It will be a diocese of 420,000 square miles, 
and nearly a quarter of a billion acres, where travelling is 
difficult and the heat intense. And what is the Church doing 
there for the 50,000 blacks, the several thousand Japanese and 
Chinese and Malays? Nothing whatever. The Church has 
three priests and one layman in that vast region, who are 
ministering to the 6,000 whites who are there engaged in the 
husbandry of sheep and in the pearl fisheries. I was there some 
years and know what the needs and the calls are. There is an 
immense field at the disposal of the Church among the aborigines 
of that lone land. The Roman Catholics are doing splendid 
work there, having a bishop and nearly roo monks and sisters 
engaged in their behalf. Why is not the Anglican Church 
responsible for some of that work? Why are not the churchmen 
and churchwomen of the greatest Church in Christendom doing 
something there? We have taken away their land, driven them 
further back, and we have done it for empire. Why should we 
not for the sake of empire bring these dark-skinned peeple to the 
kingdom of Christ ? 

The BisHop oF BatH AND WELLS said there was a reason 
why they had not been more successful in civilizing the aborigines 
of North Australia. When he was in the country he asked a body 
of twenty-six men, who had been learning Christianity at one of 
the stations, why they did not go out to preach the gospel to 
those of their race whom the white people could not reach, and 
he was informed that there were no two of them, or not more than 
two of them, who could speak the language of the others. 
Although that related to only a part of Australia, it must be 
remembered that that part was three times the size of France. It 
appeared that the language was in a constant state of flux, and 
therefore only the people of any one particular tribe were really 
masters of their own language. The natives were nearly all named 
after natural objects—fish, birds, snakes, and so on—and when 
any one of them died the name of that native must never be used 
again. They had continually to create a newnomenclature. The 
consequence was that, excepting in the most simple matters, they 
had no language which could easily be communicated to one 
another. That was a curious fact which he thought worth telling. 
(Applause.) 

The BisHoP oF GRAFTON AND ARMIDALE recounted ex- 
periences among aborigines in Victoria, He had baptized and 
confirmed many aborigines, and when they came before him as 
candidates they gave answers which would be very creditable to 
any confirmation class of white people. (Applause.) In Victoria 
mission work was still being carried on. In Western Australia 
and Queensland there were large numbers needing evangeliza- 
tion. Encouraged by what had been done in Victoria, he 
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begged them to aid in further effort, promising that the results 
would be most satisfactory and to the glory of God. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN, summing up, especially thanked Major Chester- 
Master for his speech. He only trusted that his valuable words 
would live in the printed papers of that great gathering. Major 
Chester-Master had explained the meaning of ‘ reserve ”, viz. a dis- 
trict set-apart for the natives where they could live their own life 
under an English magistrate. That he (the Chairman) was quite 
certain was the best way. Segregation of a modified character 
was apparently the best course to adopt. Personally, he was very 
grateful to Father Waggett for what he had contributed about the 
Ethiopian movement. (Applause.) 


THE CHURCH'S MISSION TO THE JEWS 
IN ENGLAND, EUROPE, INDIA, PERSIA, 
AND SYRIA 


Hoare MemoriAL Hatt. Monpay Morninc, JUNE 22 


Canon WaLpo_e, D.D., Rector of Lambeth, Chairman of the 
Sectional Committee, presided at a much smaller meeting than 
usual. The subject for discussion was ‘ The Church’s Mission to 
the Jews in England, Europe, India, Persia, and Syria.” The 
question submitted was: “In considering the advancement of 
Hebrew Christianity and missions to the Jews, to what extent 
should the restoration of the primitive Hebrew branch of the 
Church be an objective?” : 


THE JEWS IN ENGLAND 


The Rev. W. T. Gipnry, M.A., Secretary of the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews (L.J.S.), 
observed: My subject this morning is “ Missions to Jews in 
England,” where we have at the present time sixty-eight agents. I 
would divide the work into parochial and extra-parochial efforts. 
Parochial work was actually commenced in London in 1851, when 
a missionary was allocated to the Parish of Whitechapel to work 
under the rector, the Rev. W. W. Champneys, subsequently Dean 
of Lichfield. This was the germ of the society’s parochial mis- 
sions, by which either an annual grant of money, or the services 
of a missionary are given to the incumbents of parishes in 
London and elsewhere. During the last ten years the parochial 
grants have greatly increased in number. For the present 
year the society has assigned £1,428 for its parochial and 
diocesan missions in London, Birmingham, and Liverpool. The 
benefit is mutual as between incumbent and the society. By this 
means we can get our men ordained, and trained under the 
experienced heads of parishes, before we draft them to foreign 
stations. Many of our present ordained missionaries were 
formerly parochial workers—to name six: Mr. Adeney of 
Bucharest, Mr. Adler of Paris, and Mr. Thomas of Cairo were 
missionary curates in Spitalfields; Mr. Flad of Tunis was mis- 
sionary curate in Liverpool; and Mr. Neugewirtz of Montreal, 
and Mr. Zimmerman of Bucharest, were both attached to the 
Parish of Whitechapel. Each subsidized parish has a special 
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staff and machinery for its Jewish work, for it cannot be com- 
bined with the ordinary Gentile work. Every Saturday after- 
noon addresses are given to Jews from the out-door pulpits in 
the churchyards of Christ Church, Spitalfields, and St. Mary’s, 
Whitechapel, followed by service and sermon within the churches. 
Earnest missionary work is carried on in all the parishes subsidized 
by the society. In Christ Church, Spitalfields, there are nearly thirty 
gatherings—classes, guilds, clubs, night-schools—each week for 
Jews, Jewesses, and their children. In the other subsidized parishes 
there are likewise many similar organizations. House-to-house 
visitation also is conducted with regularity. The parishes at present 
helped in London are, in addition to those mentioned, St. Stephen’s, 
Spitalfields ; St. Benet’s, and Christ Church, Stepney, in the east ; 
Canonbury and Highbury in the north. The society’s direct 
missionary work in England, carried on at the following centres : 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Hull, is on a much 
larger scale than its parochial and diocesan work. A curate, or 
lay worker, can be allocated to only those parishes which contain 
a large number of Jews; but the Jews in all the other parishes 
cannot be neglected. The centre of operations in London is in the 
Parish of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, in a mission hall in Goulston 
Street, where several services are regularly held each week, with 
about 3,000 Jewish attendances each year, both at the Saturday 
and Sunday services. The work in Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Leeds is of a similar nature to that carried on in London—with 
this addition that in Liverpool the Russian Jewish emigrants, 
passing through on their way to America, receive the attention of 
the missionaries, who visit them at the lodging-houses and in the 
docks, and distribute New Testaments and tracts amongst them. 
A like work is done at Hull. 

The Rev. J. D. Lorp, formerly Missionary in India and 
Lecturer on Semitic Languages, remarked that the Church in 
England, thank God, is now largely a missionary Church, realizing 
the duty of giving the faith which she has received from others to 
all who happen to be without it. It is not a lesser duty but 
rather a greater to seek to benefit all aliens to the faith who may, 
in the providence of God, sojourn temporarily or permanently in 
her midst. She has come to see that she has responsibilities 
in regard to the spiritual welfare of Hindu and Mohammedan 
Sailors at her ports. For the same reason, surely, the thousands 
of Jews from the less friendly Christian countries—as Russia, 
Poland, Austria, and Roumania—who have made a home in many 
of our cities cannot be passed over without a loving solicitude for 
“their welfare. Jews now represent a large proportion of the 
population of not a few parishes, and come under the pastoral 
care of clergy who have the cure of souls in them. The duty of the 
Church towards them is therefore real. This wonderful race, 
in these days, makes its home chiefly in Christian countries. 
Opportunities without number of showing interest in them have 
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been lost in the past, as they are being neglected in the 
present. Nor is it fully realized even now that the oppor- 
tunities should be utilized, and that in England especially the 
circumstance of parochial arrangement greatly facilitates their 
accomplishment. But there are inherent difficulties. Speaking of 
mixed Christian and Jewish populations, we find on the Christian 
side a tendency to racial prejudices, jealousy, and petty persecution 
of the Jew. Then again, the insular working-class Englishman is 
unsympathetic to the habits and customs of foreigners, and does 
not understand them. He regards foreigners as persons who take 
the bread out of the mouths of home workmen. On the other 
hand, the Jew often sees the Englishmen at their worst, irreligious 
and careless. His lot is greatly eased in the new country, but he 
does not always see Christianity in the way best calculated to 
impress him. He retains for a long while in the new country 
his picture of our religion as ignorant and superstitious and 
feels superior to it. He is set bitterly against it. His histories 
remind him—the very causes of his seeking a new home do so— 
that his main sufferings and persecutions have all been inflicted 
by its professors. He knows attempts have been made to use 
force in Christianizing him in days bygone. He mistrusts every 
attempt at kindness. Missions, he is taught, are the work of 
mis-led old ladies, who supply the means; and missionaries are 
turncoats, seeking a living. In the bitterness of his spirit, and 
with such a past history, he not unnaturally misjudges every 
motive. No longer able to proselytize, he claims that every 
religion is the best for its own adherents. Such is the position. 
How is it to be met? 

England to-day has an unparalleled opportunity of putting 
a different face on the whole matter. As a body, Christians 
must feel that the persecuting attitude of members of their re- 
ligion has been a fact, and has to a great extent put them out 
of court, so that all work must now be conducted in patience and 
humility until the true impression can be conveyed that the 
devout English Christian does really love the Jew and regret 
the unchristian attitude wherever it has been shown. Now the 
false impression can only be altered by the exhibition of practical 
Christian work and life. The first thing to be done is to let the 
Jew realize that he has come among friends, and he must be made 
to feel at home. This should have been shown all along. He 
should be treated and visited as an ordinary member of the parish,’ 
be recognized as one of an honourable and historic race—in fact, 
God’s peculiar people. The debt that the Christian owes to the 
Jews should not be hidden, and common ground and spiritual 
affinity should be emphasized. He should not be passed over in 
house-to-house visiting. He might be made welcome to parochial 
institutions, classes, or meetings. Possibly the proffer will not all 
at once be accepted, but the kindness and friendliness will be. 
And it has been found that, as prejudice wears away and the 
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confidence of friendship increases, a special mothers’ meeting 
or Sunday school class, will be used, and a service in church for 
English and Jews mixed will be attended after work hours. Facts 
show that a strong tie of affection will be developed, when confi- 
dence is thus once gained. This is net said without reason. 
There is strong evidence. One parish clergyman, also a grantee of 
the Parochial Mission to the Jews’ Fund, who cultivated an acquain- 
tance with his Jewish parishioners, had the name “the friend of 
the Jews” given to him by them. He was always honoured on 
their platforms and at meetings, frequently asked to visit friends 
in hospital on days when Jewish friends could not enter, and 
often resorted to for advice. As he moved from house to house, 
from Gentile to Jew and Jew to Gentile, many a family became 
interested and impressed, Christian as well as Jewish misunder- 
standings with regard to one another were cleared up, the one was 
explained to the other. Jewish persecutions which drove them to 
England elicited great sympathy among Gentile neighbours, one 
only instance has been mentioned, many others could be added. 
The most important feature in such work is that when the Jew is 
sure of his friend he will open his mind and say what he cannot 
understand about Christians. As a Jew once said to the speaker, 
“Tf a Christian attacks us on religious subjects we at once suspect 
him, and do not admit his right as a stranger to attack us, but 
with a friend we like to talk over our differences as much as any- 
one.” And when this point has been reached few are more sincere 
and earnest and clear than Jews. Then he will discover that he 
is wrong in thinking the Christian a tri-theist, or even an idolater ; 
and he will no longer wonder that sensible men, as he sees many 
Christians are, can believe in the Incarnation of our Lord. He 
may not agree, but at least concludes that it is not altogether 
unreasonable. A Jew borrowed a Christian Prayer Book in 
_ Hebrew, and on returning it asked why every Israelite was not 

shown the Athanasian Creed, which had attracted him most of 
all. He said it was just what would show Jews that they had 
received a very wrong impression of Christianity. Another 
favourite subject for questions is the Christian hope of a resur- 
rection and the future life, which always proves absorbing. But 
the point of this is that such subjects are welcome. Before such 
conversations can take place, trust in the friend as one who knows 
Christian doctrine thoroughly and from the point of view of 
Jewish difficulties must be inspired ; there must also be the con- 
fidence that there is no attempt to force convictions. The Jew 
is quite able to follow up the question himself, if of a devout and 
inquiring mind. In parochial work of this kind there is no need 
for hurry. The scope of the worker is confined to his own parish, 
and he sees the parishioners again and again. The work too has 
an element of permanency. ‘The clergyman is always on view, 
can always be approached ; his life and work are known and 
watched. He is seen to have an unselfish object and a duty 
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to a his people. His visiting becomes contrasted with that of 
the Jewish teachers. He is unlikely to be taken in by that class 
of Jew who makes it his duty to exploit the ordinary Jewish 
worker from material motives. It obviates overlapping. In fact 
it gives the lie to all the Jewish favourite assertions regarding 
workers among Jews, as they observe for themselves that they are 
false at least in one case. The same is true in regard to women’s 
work. The Jewess is in some ways more unapproachable at first 
than her husband. On arriving in the new country she is often 
friendless and full of suspicion. Here is a chance for the kindly 
influence and sympathy of Christian womanhood, an influence 
which after the first diffidence and mistrust has worn off has again 
and again proved so welcome and valued by the Jewess. The 
quiet, regular, and unobtrusive visiting of the lady worker is well 
known to stir up true gratitude and affection, and to bring home 
to Jewish families, through the women and children, an entirely 
new idea of Christianity and its power. As Jewish girls grow up 
under circumstances so different from those of their former coun- 
tries with regard to freedom, there are strong influences which 
may also be brought to bear on them. But it is only in the course 
of ordinary parochial work, and by those who are ever in contact, 
that the special persons who need guidance are found. What a 
work lies waiting for Englishwomen to do! 

Taken as a whole, the effect of life in England on the Jew is very 
marked. A few hours on an emigrant ship amply proves that very 
many, after a few years’ residence in England, have learnt much. 
When leaving the country they will often speak of what they have 
learnt, of the talks they have had, and the opinions they have 
formed. Too often, alas, unbelief has been the result, because 
their prejudices have been against admitting or acting upon 
their knowledge. Indeed, this growing unbelief, tending to 
heathenism, should cause anxiety. If the effect of mixing in 
friendly Christianity is not utilized for good, it does serious harm. 
But all that is then learnt goes to show that England has | 
produced a great opening of mind and breaking down. of pre- 
judices. It, moreover, shows that the influence of life in England 
Is so great on the: Jew that it thereby constitutes an additional 
responsibility on us, both in instructing him and in promoting 
kindly and intelligent conduct towards him on the part of 
Christians. This responsibility is further added to when we re- 
member that among the lower classes marriages between Jews and 
Christian girls are by no means uncommon, and that in a con- 
siderable proportion of cases the Christian girl before marriage 
is instructed and formally received into Judaism. It cannot be 
made too well known, that one main obstruction to Jews be- 
coming Christians is the cool reception they receive from 
Christians, and the friendless and poverty-stricken life many 
of them have afterwards to live. From their former associates 
and relations they cannot expect and do not obtain pity, and 
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on changing their religion the funeral service is often read over 
them as a mark of entire ostracism. It is not for us, in this case, 
to speak of work done by other methods in England. Suffice 
it to say, such is done. And there is room for both. But this 
much seems sure, that the adoption of the lines of the parochial 
machinery, by the confession of Jews, and of those parishes which 
have had experience of it, shows that it is largely helpful and 
successful, and to be commended. Convocation has emphatically 
spoken in its favour. For want of clerical workers, however, the 
plan has never been strongly taken up, and yet what is required 
of such workers is not great. Hebrew is not an essential, though 
a great advantage. German, and especially Yiddish or Jewish- 
German, is essential if all are to be reached ; but there are always 
considerable numbers who are able to speak English, so that there 
is work to be done without even German. — All, however, who are 
employed among Jews will naturally desire to acquire it. What 
zs indispensable is a thorough mastery of Christian dogmatics, and 
also Christian kindness, love, and true sympathy. Given these, 
much valuable work can be done. In genuine Jewish and 
Talmudical knowledge the Jewish worker has an advantage. 
But a Jew once said, “It is now for the Gentile to show the way 
to the Jew.” But if under any terms a converted Jew can assist 
his people in England, it is on the lines of parochial organization, 
when as a curate acceptable to and trusted by Gentiles, he comes 
from the church of the parish and with recognized authority. 
But by whatever means the work is done, the time has arrived 
when the duty to Jews as part of our flocks should be more fully 
recognized and set about systematically. 

The Jew by nature is a churchman. He understands duly 
constituted authority and ministry, and prayers, besides much 
else which in his beautiful worship and his Scriptures he has 
in common with Christianity. When once he has accepted the 
Christian position, that not all religions are equally true or full, 
and that Christianity and Christians are convinced that they have 
something to give, he can recognize the sense of duty which 
impels us to help him to understand our genuine interest in him, 
our conviction that his true happiness is bound up with it, and 
that in it he will find all his aspirations satisfied. He can appre- 
ciate even when he cannot accept. But whatever be the result, 
as the Jewish theocracy recognized a duty to the stranger in its 
gates, so must we carry out the same principle, the law of love to 
the stranger in ours ; and having attempted our duty we can leave 
the rest in higher hands. Let us conclude with two thoughts, to 
which Christians should give heed. It ought not to be, but is 
true, that it is harder to gain Christian interest in the Jew than 
Jewish interest in Christianity. Church-people sympathize little. 
—assist and support the work most feebly. Before full success 
can result, our Church must awaken to the sense of obligation. 
And, next, Christians must take a close interest in the Christian- 
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ized Jew, of whom there are thousands. But they are chilled, 
disheartened, and lost in the crowd, and the effect of the work is 
rendered invisible. A Jewish community or Church, maintaining 
its own Jewish characteristics and nationality, possessing the full 
confidence and sympathy of the Gentile brethren in the faith, 
1s a thing much to be desired, and would be exceedingly edifying. 
Will our Church rise to this duty and privilege? Will she give 
the men? God grant she may ! 


THE JEWS IN EUROPE 


The Rev. J. H. Apenry, B.A., Chaplain and Missionary for 
Bucharest and the Danubian Principalities (L.J.S.), said: We 
thank God that the Church of Christ is awakening to the realiza- 
tion of its obligation to fulfil its Lord’s command, “ Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” We are at the same time 
painfully conscious that the Church, as a whole, does not proceed 
on the lines laid down by Christ, “beginning at Jerusalem,” and 
that the Church is negligent of the truth that the final solution of 
the problem lies in the conversion of Israel. ‘If the casting away 
of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be but life from the dead?” ‘The gifts and calling 
of God are without repentance ”, and “in thee shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed” holds a still present meaning. The 
Jewish Church is the mother of us all, and the future of the 
Church is wrapped up-in the future of Israel. Should not this 
subject be placed in the forefront of the question of the Church’s 
work among non-Christian peoples, and have the most prominent 
place in the consideration of the Church’s progress as affected by 
race problems. As I listened to the speeches on Friday evening 
last, I was astonished to hear scarcely a reference to the race 
problem of European Christendom. If China and India are to 
give us new interpretations of the Truth, how infinitely more that . 
race who gave us the Word. What other race is more likely to 
solve the racial problem than that race which, cradled in the 
East, accommodates itself to every clime and every nationality? 
Israel has been sown among the nations of the world, and her 
influence is an ever-increasing one; it is an anti-Christian one, 
and the Church cannot afford to neglect it. The press of Europe, 
the pulpit of the twentieth century, is passing more and more into 
Jewish hands, and with it a mighty power for good or evil. For 
very gratitude’s sake, for Christ, the Son of David’s sake, every 
member of the Church ought to have the deepest interest in the 
people of God’s choice; and the establishment of a Hebrew 
branch of the Church ought to be the subject of its most earnest 
prayers. f Lala 

I am asked to tell you how the Church is fulfilling its mission 
to the Jews in Europe. According to the latest statistics there 
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are about 11,000,000 Jews in the world, and of this number 
some 8,760,000 are in Europe. I have, therefore, to speak for 
by a long way the main portion of the Jewish race. I want very 
briefly to try and show you first, what opportunities the Jew has 
(apart from the missions of our Church), i in the lands in which he 
lives, of learning what Christianity really is; and then, secondly, 
what our Church is doing to supply the ‘lack of opportunity. 
To do this adequately one ought to take each land separately, 
for the spiritual condition of each differs widely, but that is 
impossible within the compass of a short paper. We shall there- 
fore divide Europe into three, the Protestant, the Roman Catholic, 
and the Eastern Orthodox countries. 

1. The Protestant countries, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
Norway, and Sweden, have a Jewish population of 700,000, 
chiefly in the two first named. In each of these countries the 
Jew can, if he wishes to, get to know what the doctrines of the 
Christian faith are. The churches are open to him, the Scriptures 
are read and preached, and he feels to some extent drawn to 
Christianity by the purity of its worship and moral teaching. 
At the same time, definite efforts are made to reach him by the 
various Protestant bodies. Germany has three societies at work, 
and each of the other lands has its own mission, all founded 
indirectly through the influence of our own Church Society. 
Our own Church has on this account withdrawn its missions, 
retaining only two, which are practically branches of its missions 
in other lands ; namely, its work among emigrants in Holland, and 
its home for young men in Hamburg. We should do well, 
however, to remember that German anti-Semitic feeling is very 
strong and that scepticism is rampant, and that these two con- 
stitute a very great hindrance to the conversion of Israel. , 

2. The Roman Catholic countries, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Spain, and Portugal, have a Jewish population of 135,000; 
Austria and Hungary of 2,000,000. In these countries the Jew 
finds himself repelled by a form of worship which seems to him 
little short of idolatry, and by a superstition as burdensome as 
that of his own religion. He finds the Church to be the chief 
ally of the anti-Semitic party, and ready to support the grossest 
injustice to him, as witness the Dreyfus case and the ritual 
murder charges of Austria. He cannot forget the Crusades and 
the Inquisition, nor be unconscious of the indirect compulsion 
exercised by the Church upon him to abjure both the faith and 
the race of his fathers. He therefore regards Christianity as an 
enemy both to faith and nation. Hundreds pass nominally into 
the Church of Rome every year, the converts of coercion, and of 
the ever-growing scepticism in Roman lands. It is our Church’s 
work to approach them with a pure doctrine, with a high standard. 
of morality, with the freedom of the gospel, with a message of the 
fulfilment, not the destruction, of the old in the new. We have 
missions in Paris, Rome, Vienna, Lemberg, and Cracow (at 
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present vacant through want of a worker), each occupied by 
a single missionary, thus giving one man to over 400,000 Jews. 
It can hardly be said that the Church is doing her duty in these 
lands. The task is far more difficult than in Protestant lands, 
the surrounding influences and the hindrances put in the way of 
freedom of work by the Roman Church reducing the individual 
missionary’s influence in no small degree. 

3. The Eastern Orthodox Church countries, Turkey in Europe, 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece, have a Jewish population of 325,000, 
Russia and Roumania of over 5,300,000. It is, then, under the 
influence of this Church that the major half of the Jewish race 
lives. In the present condition of that Church the opportunities 
for the Jew are practically none. The Church presents to him 
a picture of the merest externalism, amounting in his eyes to 
idolatry ; its priests a sad example of ignorance and unspirituality ; 
its members a standard of morality lower than his own. At the 
same time he is met by restrictions and repression on every hand, 
and an open hatred, breaking out only too often in such excesses 
as the Russian pogroms and the Roumanian revolts. He has no 
reason to be attracted to or influenced by Christianity, and no 
effort, save occasionally the most unscrupulous coercion or 
bribery, is ever made by the Church for his enlightenment or 
conversion. In fact, the major half of the Jewish race is 
practically unevangelized. And, sad to say, we have but one 
station among the whole 5,000,000 Jews of Russia. Our once 
flourishing work in Russia was closed by the Government, and 
nothing more could be done. To-day Russia is open, and calling 
loudly for workers ; others are entering in where we ought to be. 
A wide system of Bible dépéts and colportage work wisely led 
is the immediate need. Our worker in Russia has done his day’s 
work, and is waiting to be replaced by a younger man, capable 
of organizing and originating a new plan of work, if he could but 
be found. We have one station in Turkey in Europe at Con- 
stantinople, hopelessly undermanned, to cope with 250,000 Jews. 
In my own station of Bucharest, the centre for work in Roumania, - 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Servia, we have two ordained’ men and 
two colporteurs to work among 1,000,000 Jews over four 
countries. In Roumania itself we have an opportunity second 
to none in the Jewish mission field. We have our two large 
schools for Jewish children, with 550 scholars, one of them 
a self-supporting high school, giving us entrance to better class 
Jewish families. Our meetings and classes are drawing large 
numbers. Where else can you see Jewish audiences of from 
200 to 500 listening to the preaching of the gospel? Our col- 
portage system, so terribly undermanned as it is, sold 20,000 
copies of the Scriptures and tracts in Roumania and Bulgaria last. 
year. Hungary we cannot even touch, and Servia is a locked 
door. The need in these Eastern lands is great indeed, and we 
are doing scarcely anything towards supplying it. The results 
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of mission work, direct and indirect, are abundantly encouraging ; 
the number of those who become Christians is growing year by 
year, and the attitude of the whole people is changing. The 
difficulty is that the converts, instead of being a help to the 
mission and a witness to the people, are lost in the second 
generation by adoption into the Gentile Church. We need 
a Hebrew Christian Church into which to gather them, but that 
is impossible without a centre, and that can never be outside 
of Palestine. Whether the establishment of a Hebrew Christian 
Church in Jerusalem is a possibility before the restoration of 
Israel to their own land is a great question. Under existing 
political circumstances it must be something of a hothouse plant. 
Still, a beginning might be with advantage attempted under 
a Hebrew Christian clergyman of wisdom and power. 

In conclusion, the task which lies before the Church is: (1) To 
endeavour to stir up Christians in Protestant lands to adopt a 
different attitude towards the Jew, while recognizing his failings, 
and, if necessary, taking means to restrict his power for evil; to 
show him true love, and to work for his conversion. Our 
missionary in Hamburg, the Rev. D. H. Dolman, M.A., is doing 
much to this end through his paper Zsvael’s Hoffnung, which has 
now attained a monthly circulation of 55,000. (2) To endeavour 
to induce the Roman Church to cease to attack the Jews, to 
teach its members love to Israel, and to adopt pure and honest 
methods of work for their conversion, to largely increase them, 
and to cease to hinder the work of our Church and others. How 
to do this I know not. We can but pray. (3) To try to 
influence the Eastern Orthodox Church to disassociate itself 
from the unchristian acts of peoples and governments against 
the Jew, to make real efforts for their conversion, and to teach its 
members to show an example of true Christian life and love. 
Surely something might be done by our Church in this direction. 
(4) Until such time as the other Churches do it faithfully, to 
largely increase our work, especially in the direction of the 
greatest need in Eastern Europe, and to this end to stir up our 
people at home to prayer and work and gift. (5) To pray for 
and to hasten on by all means in her power the restoration of 
Israel to Palestine, and the establishment of a Hebrew branch 
of the Church. Finally, (6) let me lay the burden of Israel, whom 
God loveth, upon the Church, and plead for the recognition of 
missions to Israel as the duty of every single member. 


THE JEWS IN INDIA 


The Rev. W. O. Emi Oxsrertey, B.D., Secretary of the 
Parochial Missions to the Jews at Home and Abroad, said: . 
A Russian savant and traveller published a book some years 
ago in which he made an attempt to account for the silence 
in the Gospels concerning our Lord’s doings during the long 
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period from, roughly speaking, His fourteenth to His thirtieth 
year. With the book itself we are not concerned here, but 
the fact which, in the first instance, induced the author to 
write it is of extreme interest, and quite 4 propos in the presént 
connexion. During his travels this writer spent some time in 
India ; while there he managed not only to obtain entrance into 
several Buddhist monasteries, but also to study a number of very 
ancient Buddhist manuscripts in those monasteries. Now in some 
of these manuscripts accounts were given of a wonderful teacher 
who came from the north, and whose name was Issi; the writer 
just referred to gives good reasons for his contention that Issi is 
the equivalent of Jesus; whether this be so or not, it is certain 
that much of what is said about this Issi is strongly reminiscent of 
what we read in the Gospels about our Lord. Excepting for what 
is written in these Buddhist manuscripts, there is no evidence to 
show that our Lord ever went to India ; indeed, the evidence is 
quite in the other direction. But, on the other hand, there is 
abundant reason for believing that in the first ages of Christianity 
Jewish-Christian missionaries came to India in obedience to the 
command, “Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the 
nations”, and preached the gospel there “to the Jew first ”.? 
This is not the place to give details of the evidence *, but those 
who are at all conversant with the subject will know that it is of a 
convincing character. Jewish tradition tells us that the ouiginal 
settlers of the Jewish race in India were Israelites of the first 
Captivity ; and Christian tradition, as is well known, points to the 
apostolic age as that in which the light of the gospel first shone 
there. The intrinsic probability of the truth contained in these 
traditions is well brought out by the Rev. J. H. Lord in his 
admirable little book, Zhe Jews in India and the Far East. What 
is said, therefore, in those Buddhist manuscripts just referred to 
may well be based on the preaching of the first Christian 
missionaries who worked in India. We know from the New 
Testament that it was the invariable custom of the apostles and 
their followers to preach the gospel to the Jew first ; and if, as it - 
seems impossible to doubt, it be the fact that Jews were settled in 
India for centuries before the Christian era, then is it not in the 
highest degree reasonable to suppose that the first Christian 
missionaries in India-—and they must have been Jewish-Christians 
—preached the gospel to those of their own race first? What the 
result of that first preaching was we do not know; it is not our 
concern ; God’s jewels are in His own keeping ; and if the over- 
whelming wave of the Mohammedan invasion obliterated all 
traces of those early self-sacrificing labours, as it did in other parts 
of the world as well, our duty is to say: ‘“ How inscrutable are 
Thy ways,” and to go on with our own work. What the result of 


1 St. Matt, xxviii. 19; comp. Acts i. 8. 2 Rom. i, 16. ® Harnack, 
Expansion, ii. 299. Bombay Gazetteer, passim. UHough’s Christianity im 
India, passim. . 
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that first preaching was we do not know; it is not our concern ; 
but what does concern us is the principle taught. In the first 
age of Christianity the apostles went into all the world and 
preached the gospel, “ beginning at Jerusalem,” words which are 
no doubt to be taken in their literal sense, but which must also 
have a wider signification if the Lord’s example and the apostles’ 
practice had any meaning at all : that expresses the principle which 
should be—but is not—emblazoned on the Church’s banner: “To 
the Jew first,” in India as elsewhere. 

But to many the subject of the Jews in India is so insignificant, 
the numbers concerned are so small, comparatively speaking, that it 
seems scarcely worth troubling about, especially when in that great 
India there are so many other large and important questions which 
claim attention. It isa ‘day of small things” as far as our subject 
is concerned ; and “ the day of small things” is mostly despised by 
the bulk of the people. In one of the midrashim of the AZzdrash 
Rabbah* collection a parable is told by Rabbi Azariah about a 
king who had a large plantation wherein were choice trees of 
many kinds ; and the king went on a journey, leaving his planta- 
tion to be cared for by husbandmen. But when he returned he 
found it overgrown with weeds and thorns; then he commanded 
that the whole plantation should be cut down. But as he looked, he 
saw there was one briar rose ; and he took it and smelled its sweet 
perfume, and his heart rejoiced. Then he said: ‘For the sake 
of this rose all the plantation shall be spared.” If the remnant of 
God’s ancient people should some day be the divine means whereby 
salvation shall come to India, as it has not come yet, it would only 
be a repetition of what has happened on a larger scale elsewhere 
in the world before. The world in the early days of Christianity 
never thought that the despised handful of apostles would effect 
great things—yet it did; and those Galilean fishermen were 
probably not regarded with less contempt by the Greeks in those 
days than the poor Beni-Israel are to-day by the cultured Buddhists 
and worldly-wise Mohammedans of India. 

Now there are in India two main categories of Jews: the Beni- 
Israel and the Jews of Malabar. The Beni-Israel number about 
ten thousand, and are gradually increasing ; a great change has 
come over them during the last generation or so, both socially and 
religiously. Fifty years ago they practically all belonged to the 
rural class, and lived in the scattered villages spread over a large 
tract of country south-east of Bombay. This has now, for the 
most part, changed, for though there are still many living in the 
country districts, yet large numbers have migrated to the towns ; 
Bombay contains at least four thousand, Poona a thousand, and in 
each of the larger towns of the Bombay Presidency a certain 
number are to be found. A significant fact in regard to them is 
that they are fast rising in the educational scale. Like the vast 
majority of Jews they are capable, and have a wonderful power of 
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adaptation. «In the not far distant past they showed their prowess 
as soldiers ; in the days of the East India Company many of the 
most valued private soldiers and officers of the military service 
were drawn from this community. At the time of the Indian 
Mutiny the Beni-Israel to a man stood faithful to British rule, and 
_ it 1s a fact which should be remembered to the credit of these 
people that the earliest information of the impending outbreak of 
the mutiny at Kolhapur was given by a Beni-Israelite officer named 
Moosaji Israel (i.e. Moses Israel).1 But the chief interest of the 
Beni-Israel centres, of course, in their religion. It must always be 
of immense advantage to the missionary to have some common 
foundation, between himself and those among whom he works, 
which can act as a point of attachment between the two; such a 
foundation exists, for the Christian worker’s advantage, among the 
BentIsrael. It is remarkable to see how tenaciously these Jews, 
although separated for centuries from their co-religionists, have 
retained the fundamental tenets of their faith, as well as some 
customs of hoary antiquity. Thus, although they have no scrolls 
of the Law nor religious books of any kind, they have never for- 
gotten their SZemd, which they repeat on every possible occasion. 
As ‘the foundation upon which the first clause of the Church’s 
Creed is based, this declaration of a belief in the unity of God is 
obviously a welcome point d’appui to the Christian missionary. 
Further, they observe those two distinctive marks of Judaism, 
circumcision and the sabbath; and here again, inasmuch as the 
missionary can point to Christ as having been obedient to the Law, 
and can show that the Lord’s Day is the natural development and 
adaptation of the sabbath, he proclaims the truth that Judaism and 
Christianity are sisters, and should join hands. Moreover, when 
it is remembered that most of the Beni-Israel live in the midst 
of idolatrous surroundings, one can realize that the Christian 
missionary must, from a religious point of view, appear to them as 
a friend and anally. Other ancient Israelite customs still in vogue 
among the Beni-Israel, which may be mentioned in passing, are _ 
the wearing of the eyoth or “sidelocks” (Lev. xix. 27), the dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean food, the removing of the 
sinew from the thigh (Gen. xxxii. 32), abstinence from blood and 
from things strangled, and a horror of swine’s flesh ; the feasts and 
fasts are kept; they observe the Nazarite vow, and there are 
certain offerings of food which look very much like remnants of, 
the sacrificial system. All these things, it will be remembered, 
were regarded as authoritative because they were contained in the 
Law ; so that when the Christian missionary goes to the Beni-Israel 
with the book of the Law in his hand, and shows them that the 
Law was not destroyed, but spiritualized and fulfilled in Christ, it 
will be realized that his position as a messenger of the Gospel is a 
strong one ; and this is the more so inasmuch as the Beni-Israel 

1 The record of this soldier, as given in the registers of the service, is worth 
consulting ; it can be seen in Mr, Lord’s book, mentioned above, on p. 175. 
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have not that heritage of hate towards Christianity which among 
other Jews has been bequeathed from generation to generation 
owing to the Church’s attitude towards them in the past. 

One other custom must be mentioned, for it is very suggestive, 
viz. the giving of the “kiss of peace” during the service in the 
synagogue. ‘This custom prevails among the Beni-Israel and also 
among the Jews of Cochin, but there is no trace of its ever having 
been observed as a synagogue rite among any other Jews in the 
world? ; on the other hand, it is well known to have been practised 
in the earliest days of the Church, and the rite is observed to-day 
among the Syrian Christians of Malabar and the Nestorian 
Christians of Kurdistan. What is also very significant is that on 
reading wholly independent descriptions of the way in which the 
custom is carried out by the Jews and Christians mentioned, one 
cannot fail to be struck by the absolute identity, even in detail, 
between the two. It is thus difficult to resist the conclusion that 
we have here among these Jewish communities of the Far East a _ 
remnant of early Christianity, which is perhaps a far-off echo of a 
time when Jews and Christians worshipped in unity. 

It will not be questioned that what has been said—and it con- 
stitutes.a very small part of what might be said—reveals the fact 
that the missionary’s work among the Bent-Israel is one of quite 
exceptional interest, quite apart from the ordinary fascination 
which his work has for every true messenger of the Gospel ; and it 
will, therefore, rightly be asked what is being done by the Church 
to make known the name of Christ among these men of His own 
race, according to the flesh ; to this we will come presently ; we 
must first say a brief word about the other group of Jews men- 
tioned above, the Jews of Malabar. 

A glance at the map will show that the Malabar coast, with 
Cochin towards the south, is the continuation of the coast-land 
of the Bombay Presidency; the Malabar Jews represent, there- 
fore, the advance-guard in the line of march southwards. Origin- 
ally these, as well as the Beni-Israel, must have come along the 
well-known trade routes of antiquity, either via Arabistan or 
through Persia. Jews have been located on the Malabar coast 
from time immemorial; the same is to be said of Christians ; 
the Jews there use a Semitic language in their worship, namely 
Hebrew; the Christians also use a Semitic language in their 
worship, namely Syriac. These are interesting facts; how 
comes it that these Jews still know Hebrew while their brothers, 
the Beni-Israel to the north, have almost entirely forgotten 
it? The answer to this question is not forthcoming; we only 
know that owing to political circumstances these two com- 


1 Mr. F. C. Conybeare, in the Expositor ix. 46 (1894), believes that Philo’s 
mention of the “kiss” refers to a Jewish rite; but it appears more probable 
that the reference here is to a custom which bad nothing to do with the synagogal 
ritual; the silence on the subject in Jewish literature, though kissing is often 
referred to as a mark of respect or affection, is significant. 
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munities of Jews were separated for centuries, and thus entirely 
lost touch with each other. The Jews of Malabar are fewer in 
number than the Beni-Israel; they are divided into two classes, 
the white Jews, whose complexion is almost as fair as that of 
Europeans, and the black Jews, who are of the same colour as the 
Yemenite Jews. Their written records go back further than those 
of the Beni-Israel, a charter being in their possession which was 
granted to their leader about 750 a.p. by the king of Malabar. In 
their religious observances these Jews are not as strict as the Beni- 
Israel ; an interesting custom is that the Ark in their synagogues 
is not placed at the east end as in the European synagogues, but 
at the west end ; this is done so that in praying the worshippers 
may face towards Jerusalem. While they keep up many customs, 
some of which are peculiar to them, it is noteworthy that they 
have little or no reverence for the Torah as such, while Talmudic 
study has of course fallen into abeyance altogether among them, 
if it ever existed, which is more than doubtful. 

Besides the Beni-Israel and the Jews of Malabar, there is one 
other group which requires a passing mention ; a certain number 
have migrated to India from European countries, as well as from 
Persia, Syria, and elsewhere in the East. These tend to increase, 
for it is well known that, as a general rule, wherever a Jewish settle- 
ment is found, a gradual increase takes place. As regards language, 
speaking generally, the Beni-Israel talk the Marathi, the Jews of 
Malabar the Malayalam Indian vernaculars respectively; the 
European immigrants speak the language of their country, German, 
Roumanian, &c.; the Jews from the East, who are found mostly 
in Bombay and Calcutta, speak, for the most part, Arabic amongst 
themselves, and where they acquire an Indian vernacular it is 
generally Hindustani. Hebrew is little known among the Beni- 
Israel, though the study of it is on the increase; the synagogue 
prayers are said in Hebrew, though none of the congregation 
understand it. Amongst the Jews of Cochin the knowledge of 
Hebrew is much greater ; it is at times actually spoken, especially 
on sabbaths and on other sacred days. 

When we come to ask what has been done to spread the know- 
ledge of Christianity among the Jews of India, it is sad to think 
that, apart from the early ages of Christianity, up to the beginning 
of last century nothing, absolutely nothing, had been attempted. 
In 1818 the American Congregational Mission opened some 
schools amongst them; and in 1826 the Madras Jews’ Society 
started six schools under the direction of Mr. Sargon, a converted 
Jew of Cochin. The greatest work, however, was the educational 
work among the Beni-Israel begun in 1837 by Dr. John Wilson, 
of the Free Church of Scotland. All this was the work of non- 
churchmen, and was in the main educational; the real, direct 
missionary work did not commence until 1886, and this was the 
first effort made by the Church to evangelize the Jews of India 
since the early ages of Christianity. In that year the Parochial 
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Missions to the Jews at Home and Abroad undertook to give a 
small grant, for two years, to one of their workers who had hitherto 
worked in England ; that worker was the Rev. J. Henry Lord ; and 
he, the only Church clergyman who has worked among these 
people for many, many centuries, has been there for the last 
twenty-three years ; for the society just mentioned, realizing the 
kind of man Mr. Lord was, has continued the grant, provisionally 
made in the first instance, ever since. That exhausts the efforts 
made by united Christendom in this particular sphere during the 
last fifteen centuries !* 

For the present there can be no question of restoring the primi- 
tive Hebrew branch of the Church in India; but think of the 
living miracle presented to our eyes by the existence of that little 
community! For twenty-four centuries the worship of Jehovah 
has continued in the midst of millions who have worshipped 
strange gods! Has this been for nothing? When Israel lived 
for generation after generation in the midst of idolatrous sur- 
roundings, an insignificant conglomeration of tribes, as it seemed, 
swamped by the surgings of great and mighty nations, who would 
have believed that that paltry handful was destined in the divine 
foreknowledge to give forth to the world the “ Light to lighten the 
Gentiles”? It may be that God has some great purpose in view 
with this remnant of His chosen people in India ; at any rate, we 
dare not say: “That cannot be!” For His judgements are 
unsearchable and His ways past finding out. 


JEWS IN PERSIA 


The Rev. K. E. KHopapap, B.A., Head of the Mission of the 
London Jews’ Society in Liverpool, and Hebrew Scholar of 
Durham University, said as follows :— 


1. Zhe Jews of Persia 


The Jews of modern Persia are the descendants of those Jews 
who were carried into captivity by the kings of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. When Cyrus, king of Persia, made himself master of the 
vast empire which had been successively held by the kings of 
Assyria and Babylonia, he treated the Jews kindly, and allowed 
them to return to their own land. Many of the exiles, however, 
who, by their thrift and diligence, had accumulated wealth and 
accommodated themselves to their new surroundings, preferred to 
remain in the land of their dispersion. ‘The kings of Persia ex- 
tended to these their patronage, allowed them to practise their 
religion, and to administer their own internal affairs undisturbed. 
Their official head, who was a descendant of David, and was 
designated “the Prince of the Captivity”, was recognized by the 


1 Since writing the above, the Rev. J. D. Lord, brother of the Rev. J. H. 
Lord, tells me that he worked for two years among the Beni-Israel before his 
brother took up the work. 
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State, and was held in a position of great honour, and enjoyed 
certain definite prerogatives. Under such happy circumstances, 
the Jews of Persia developed a great literary activity, and for many 
centuries continued to hold the supremacy in Jewish learning. 
They exercised a profound influence upon the world of Jewish 
thought. That remarkable library of Jewish learning which we 
call “the Babylonian Talmud” was not only codified on the Per- 
sian soil, but the very materials for that codification were also 
prepared by Persian scholars. It was they who arranged the 
Jewish calendar and formulated to a great extent the Jewish’ 
Liturgy. From the third down to the eleventh century, the 
academies of Sura and Pumbeditha were regarded by Jews all the . 
world over as the supreme seats of authority in all matters con- . 
nected with religion, moral and civil law. They were orthodox, 
but to relieve the monotony of orthodoxy, they produced an arch- 
heretic, Anan, who in the eighth century spurned the authority of 
the Talmud, and founded the sect of the Karaites. They had 
‘also the luxury of having two false messiahs, Abu Isa of Ispahan 
in the eighth, and David Alroy in the twelfth century. 


2. Christianity in Persia 

Christianity was introduced into Persia in the days of the 
apostles. On the day of Pentecost, the birthday of the Church, 
there were Jews.and devout men present at Jerusalem who had 
gone there from Parthia, Media, and Elam—parts of modern 
Persia. No doubt, these would carry with them the good news 
to their own land. We know that early in the second century, 
Addai, a Jew from Palestine, preached the gospel in Edessa, and 
established there a flourishing Christian Church with a large 
Jewish element init. Persian bishops were present at the Council 
of Nicaea. Persian .missionaries preached in Samarkand and 
Southern India. They even penetrated China and Tibet. The 
Peshitto version of the New Testament was probably made in 
Edessa. At present, there are very few of the representatives of . 
that ancient Church. They are known by the name of Nestorians, 
and live in Urumia and its neighbourhood, and speak Syriac or 
Aramaic. 


3. Modern Missions 


There are at present about 80,000 Jews in Persia, scattered 
mostly in the chief towns. They all speak Persian, except about 
5,000 of them who live in the province of Aderbaijan, and speak 
Aramaic, a dialect akin to the language used by our Lord and His 
apostles. Almost every man can read Hebrew, though every one 
does not understand it. The first missionary to visit them in 
modern times was Dr. Joseph Wolff, a missionary of the London 
Jews’ Society. He did not, however, stay there long. At present, 
there are two missionary societies working among the Jews :— 

(1) Zhe American Presbyterian Board of Mussions, ‘The 
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missionaries of this society, while working among the Mohamme- 
dans and native Christians, have a special branch of work among 
the Jews of Hamadan and its neighbourhood. Their missionaries 
in Teheran and Urumia also devote some little time to the 

ews. 

! (2) The London Jews’ Society. The missionaries of this 
Church society work exclusively among the Jews. They have two 
well-established mission stations, and do a great deal of itinerary 
work. At Teheran they have two schools, attended by 140 Jew- 
‘ish boys and girls. They have also a Bible dépét, where the 
missionary meets large numbers of Jews and discusses with them. 
_ The converts of this station have been mostly drawn from the 
educated classes. The head of the mission, Mr. M. Norollah, is 
himself a Hebrew Christian, and the son of the wealthiest and 
. the most honoured Jew in Persia. He has transliterated the 
Persian Bible into Judeo-Persic. I had the privilege of assisting 
him in this work, which is highly appreciated by the Jews. At 
Ispahan, also, they have two schools, attended by 241 boys and 
girls. There is also a medical dispensary and a carpenter’s shop. 
The missionaries of the C.M.S. in Ispahan, Yezd, and Shiraz 
often come into contact with the Jews and do for them what they 
‘can. On the whole, the prospect is hopeful. A large number of 
Jews are still orthodox, and believe in the personal coming of 
their Messiah ; they are open to discussion, and have no pronounced 
antipathy against Christianity. In fact, they frequently allow the 
missionaries of the London Jews’ Society to preach to them in 
their synagogues and from their pulpits. 


4. The Problem 


The problem which confronts our missionaries is twofold : 
(1) the competition of the Jewish schools; and (2) the induce- 
ments of the Babi religion. 

(1) Zhe Alliance Israelite Schools. Of late years there has been 
much restlessness and a widespread yearning for modern educa- 
tion in Persia, The Alliance Israelite, which is a Jewish society 
with head quarters in Paris, taking advantage of this fact, have 
opened a number of excellent schools in various towns. Not only 
do they train the Jewish children free of charge, but also they feed 
and clothe them, and send the brightest boys among them to Paris 
to be trained as teachers. To their credit it must be said that in 
a short time they have materially raised the position of Jews in 
Persia. The tendency, however, of those who have passed through 
the Alliance school is materialistic. If we are to retain our schools, 
we must spare no pains in order to make the teachings in them 
more efficient than they are to-day. 

(2) Zhe Inducements of the Babi Religion. The heroism and 
the charitable disposition of the Babis, the social advantages 
that a Jew gains by joining their sect, together with the fact that 
a man may be a Babi and yet remain a nominal member of the 
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synagogue, have all combined to induce several thousands of Jews 
to embrace Babiism. To meet the Babis we need especially a 
well-educated native missionary, with some knowledge of sound 
Christian philosophy. 


5. A Sugeestion 


Having shortly touched upon the work in Persia, I beg now to 
submit to your earnest consideration a subject which, to my mind, 
is of paramount importance to the Jewish missionary work in 
general. I mean, the subject of the training of candidates. A 
clergyman trained for parish work among the Gentiles is not neces- 
sarily equipped for work among the Jews. ‘The Jews are a peculiar 
people, and they need peculiar missionaries. Such missionaries 
ought to know not only Hebrew and the vernacular of the Jews, 
but also they must be thoroughly acquainted with the Jewish mode 
of thinking. They ought to be conversant with the complete fur- 
niture of the Jewish mind. For this purpose I would suggest the 
establishment of a -Hebrew missionary hostel in connexion with 
one of the existing theological colleges or one of the Universities ; 
the hostel to be under the charge of a scholarly Hebrew Christian 
principal, and be open to three classes of candidates: (1) To can- 
didates who have had no University or theological training. These 
would live in the hostel, attend some of the lectures at the college 
or University to which they are affiliated, and devote the rest of 
their time to Hebrew, Rabbinic-Jewish literature, Jewish contro- 
versy, and up-to-date Christian evidences. (2) To candidates who 
have had a University or theological training, and intend either 
undertaking missionary work among the Jews or going as a curate 
to a parish in which a considerable number of Jews reside. Such 
candidates, to whatever school of thought they may belong, will 
find it of incalculable help to the efficiency of their ministry to put 
in two or three terms in the proposed hostel and attend the classes 
on purely Jewish subjects. (3) To colporteurs or Scripture readers. 
These are of immense help toa well-organized mission station, and 
yet no steps have been taken to train them at all. Inthe proposed’ 
hostel some of the lectures will be thrown open to the colporteurs, 
and other lectures will be provided for them alone. 

In conclusion, I say, give your best spiritually minded men and 
your best intellectual men to the Jews, and the Church at large 
will reap the benefit of it. (Applause.) 


THE JEWS IN SYRIA 


The Rev. J. F. Srcatt, Head of the Manchester Mission ot 
the London Jews’ Society, formerly missionary in Damascus and 
Jerusalem, said: One of the many difficulties the Church has to 
cope with in her endeavours to evangelize the Jews lies in their 
extraordinary versatility of character. Among other characteristics 
peculiar to God’s chosen race is their adaptability to their sur- 
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roundings. ‘Theoretically, we speak of them as of one people or 
nation, but in their language, habits, feelings, and mode of life 
they assimilate so much with the people amongst whom they live 
that they practically form various nationalities. The division, in 
the days of the apostles, of Parthians, Medes, Elamites, Cretes, 
Arabians, &c., may, under different conditions and in modern 
terms, be applied to them in our times. Even their religious life 
and views have been considerably modified by the influence 
brought to bear upon them in the various countries where they 
sought and found a home. These facts must be taken into 
account in dealing with the problem of Christianizing them. 
The missionary has to familiarize himself, not only with the 
language, but also with the special characteristic features of the 
Jews in the various countries. As a race they possess great 
intellectual abilities, but these must be stimulated from outside 
in order to be brought into play. Thus, while in Western Europe 
they compete with their Gentile neighbours and fellow citizens, 
and in many instances excel in all the intellectual pursuits and 
movements incident to Western civilization, their co-religionists in 
the East, and in uncivilized or semi-civilized countries, remain 
stagnant, and have sunk down morally and intellectually to the 
same level as that of the people amongst whom they live. It is, 
then, among this latter class, the Jews of Syria, that I have been 
working for close upon twenty years. There, as in other coun- 
tries, they adapted themselves to their surroundings ; for not only 
have they adopted the Arabic language, but their domestic 
arrangements, the position of their women, their family life, and 
to some extent their religious views, have been largely borrowed 
from their Mohammedan neighbours. Their designation as 
“Arabic Jews” is appropriate in more senses than one. As in 
other countries, they congregated into the larger towns, such as 
Aleppo, Antioch, Beyrout, Damascus, Sidon, and Tripoli. Socially 
they may be said to be the pariahs of the country, despised by 
the Moslems and hated by the Christians, though some of them 
exercise considerable influence by means of their wealth. They 
are a sober, industrious community, but extremely ignorant, 
indifferent to religion, of decidedly materialistic tendencies, and 
morally and intellectually far inferior to their brethren in Europe. 
Damascus, being the capital of Syria, and containing a large 
Jewish population, was fixed upon by the London Jews’ Society 
as the centre of missionary activity, and a mission was established 
in that city as far back as 1873. Other organizations for the 
propagation of the gospel among the Jews in Syria now exist, and 
I believe are doing good work. But as these are not agencies of 
the Church they do not come within the scope of this address. 
The London Jews’ Society is the only representative of the. 
Church in Syria for preaching the gospel exclusively to the Jews. 
In the few minutes allotted to me this morning I can only give a 
brief outline of the various methods employed for reaching the 
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Jews of that country. These may be divided into two principal 
headings, namely, educational and direct evangelistic work. 

From the commencement, attention was given to the education 
of the young, and day schools were opened. But these did not 
prove at first so successful as was anticipated. The people of 
Syria, including the Jews, neither appreciated nor cared for 
Western education. The only object of Jewish parents in sending 
their boys to school—girls being entirely out of the question—was 
that they might acquire a superficial knowledge of Hebrew, so as 
to be able to read their prayers. Within the last decade or two, 
especially since the introduction into Syria of the “Iron Road”, 
as the Arabs call the railway, Western thought and civilization 
have gradually been encroaching upon the “ unchangeable East ”, 
and with it grew the demand for a better education. In the 
society’s schools for Jewish boys and girls attention was given to 
a good sound secular education; at the same time religious in- 
struction, based on Church principles, was never lost sight of. 
The first hour of each day was entirely devoted to Christian re- 
ligious instruction, beginning the day’s work with a liturgical service, 
such as the Ante-Communion, shortened Morning Prayers, or 
the Litany. The children soon became as familiar with the 
contents of the Prayer Book as any child of Church parents 
would be in this country. One of the most interesting sights at 
the Arabic service on a Sunday morning was a church tull of 
Jewish children heartily joining in the responses and singing 
Christian hymns. These little ones passed on to their parents 
the Christian instruction and influence that they themselves 
received at school. In our visits to their homes the children 
were frequently asked by their parents to repeat to us Scripture 
stories, generally some incident in the life of Christ, or to sing to 
us the hymns which they had learnt at school. When, after the 
occupation, English influence began to predominate in Egypt, 
the Syrian youths, Christians, Jews, and even Moslems, became 
anxious to learn English, as many of them sought and found 
employment under the Egyptian Government. The missionaries ~ 
availed themselves of this opportunity by opening night schools 
for Jewish young men, and latterly also for women. By these 
means we came into touch with a large number of young Jews 
of all classes. At these evening classes the Christian religion 
naturally became the subject of discussion, with the result that it 
led many to study the Scriptures, and to become inquirers into 
the truth. A most interesting !feature of these classes was the 
attendance of a considerable number of teachers in the Jewish 
schools. These, if they did not actually become believers, were 
at least friendly disposed towards the missionary and his work. 
I know, however, of several instances where these instructors of 
Jewish youths were secret believers, and indirectly imparted 
Christian thought and feeling to the children entrusted to their 
care for instruction. Classes for teaching married young women 
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to read in their own language were held by the Bible-woman in 
various parts of the Jewish quarter. As soon as these could read, 
portions of Scripture were placed in their hands. Na 
But these educational efforts did not present direct mission 
work. They were only the means to an end; the preparation for 
better things to follow. I now come to the second part: to 
direct evangelistic work, such as distribution of Scriptures and 
other Christian literature, home visits, evangelistic meetings and 
services, and definite religious instruction to inquirers. If any of 
you were to visit Damascus and take a stroll through the “street 
called Straight”, you would probably notice among the rest of the 
shops one with the words “Holy Scriptures” written in large 
letters over door and windows in three languages—Arabic, 
English, and Hebrew. In the windows you would see a display 
of open books in various languages. These are Bibles and 
portions of Scripture. The book dépét, being just opposite one 
of the main entrances to the Jewish quarter, is the centre of 
attraction to many sons of Israel as they pass to and fro. Those 
who dare not enter the shop for fear of being seen by their friends 
will stand outside and read the open books in the windows. As 
the pages are turned over by the dépdt-keeper every day, an 
opportunity is offered to them to read through whole books of the 
Bible and even the whole of the New Testament, without actually 
coming into contact with the missionary. Enter the shop, and 
you will, almost at all hours of the day, find some Jews discussing 
with the missionary some points of Christian controversy. Or, if 
you look into the adjoining mission-room, you will probably see 
one or more secret but earnest inquirers deeply engaged in the 
study of “the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven”. Pass the 
same place on a Saturday or on a Jewish festival, and another 
scene will present itself. Numbers of Jews are crowding the 
bookshop to listen to the address of the missionary, while others 
are standing outside, patiently waiting for their turn to come to be 
admitted and spoken to. Again, if you accompany the missionary 
or Bible-woman on their round of visits, you will be struck with 
the kindly greetings, the importunate invitations to come in, they 
meet with in all directions, with the hearty receptions they receive 
in many houses, and the many opportunities offered to them to 
preach Christ not only to the household but to a larger circle of 
friends and neighbours, who in true Eastern fashion follow the 
missionary into the house uninvited and unannounced. Owing 
to the domestic arrangements of the Arabic Jews who in this, as 
in many other respects, have been influenced by their Moham- 
medan neighbours, the missionary’s visits are only possible on 
special occasions and when the men are at home. A systematic 
house-to-house visitation can only be made by lady missionaries 
and Bible-women, But this drawback is amply compensated by 
the free access of the missionary to all homes, rich and poor, and 
by his reception with genuine Eastern hospitality on such occasions 
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as are permissible for him to visit. The problem in European 
countries as to how to reach the better-class Jews does not exist 
in Syria—at least, no longer now—provided that the missionary 
has succeeded in gaining their confidence ; for it must be borne 
in mind that the Jew—this is more pronounced in the East than 
in the West—looks upon every Christian as his natural enemy ; 
and, I fear, he has but too often good reason to do so. It is only 
by a long process of constant personal intercourse, and by small 
acts of kindness ; in other words, it is more by his daily life than 
by his preaching, that the missionary succeeds in touching their 
hearts and in gaining their confidence. It practically takes 
a whole life’s work for him to get to know those he has to deal 
with, and what is, perhaps, of greater importance, for them to get 
to know him, to understand his motives, and to learn to trust him. 

For reasons already referred to, work among Jewish women in 
the East presents greater difficulties than in the West. The 
degraded position of women in Mohammedan countries exercises 
a baneful influence upon the Jews. Yet much good has been 
done among them, by speaking to them individually in their 
homes and at mothers’ meetings, by reading and explaining the 
Scriptures to them, or teaching them to read for themselves, and 
by every possible means making them understand that they are 
responsible beings endowed with immortal souls to be lost or 
saved. Direct spiritual administrations for the benefit of those 
who had already come out of Judaism, as well as for other Church 
members both English and native, were also part of my duty. 
Services were held in Arabic and English, the former for the 
native congregation, Sunday school children, inquirers, and occa- 
sional Jews, the latter for the few English Church members, 
visitors, tourists, and English-speaking Syrians ; and I must record 
with gratitude the fact that his Majesty’s representatives, the 
English consuls—and there were several changes during my long 
residence at Damascus—have always identified themselves with 
our work, helping as much as lay in their power, reading the 
lessons, and occasionally acting as lay readers during my unavoid- ° 
able absence. Those who have worked abroad will understand 
the appreciation of such help and sympathy with Christian work 
from those in authority. In conclusion, I will briefly mention 
one more fact in connexion with our work among the Jews in 
Syria. We have tried (and have to a great extent succeeded) to 
establish friendly relations with the native Churches, especially 
with the national, the Greek Orthodox Church. It has been my 
good fortune to render some slight services to that community 
during the earlier years of my ministry at Damascus; and we 
have ever since been on friendly terms, mutually helping each 
other as occasion arose. By these means the animosity between 
Jews and Christians and strong antipathy against each other have 
considerably toned down. I often had friendly conversations 
with the patriarchs and other bishops about the Church’s duty 
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with reference to mission work in general, and among God’s 
‘ancient people in particular. The blood accusation against the 
Jews, which used to be firmly believed in by the members of all 
the Oriental Churches, gave rise to periodical outbreaks of 
fanaticism and open hostility against that persecuted race. During 
one of these fierce outbreaks, when a Christian child was supposed 
to have been kidnapped and killed by the Jews, and a wholesale 
massacre was imminent, I had a long interview with the patriarch. 
By his prompt and decisive action he succeeded in quelling the 
rising passions of his people. He had the ringleaders imprisoned, 
and gave orders to his clergy to preach on the subject on Easter 
Sunday, which was then approaching, and to quiet the excited 
feelings of their congregations. This was done, and it had the 
desired effect. And now, as I review my work of twenty years 
in that interesting country, and think of the changes that have 
taken place during that time, in the feelings of the Jews and in 
their attitude towards Christianity, I cannot but conclude with the 
words of the apostle: ‘Hath God cast away His people? God 
forbid. . . . Blindness in part is happened to Israel.” And, 
thanks to the awakening of the Church to a sense of her duty 
towards God’s ancient people, and to the steady and prayerful 
efforts made in that direction within the last roo years, the time 
is fast approaching, I believe, when “all Israel shall be saved”. 
(Applause.) 


GENERAL DISCUSSION’ 


The Rev. Basit Rust observed that it was stated in the 
Lambeth encyclical letter of 1897 that the Jews seemed to de- 
serve from the Church more attention than they had hitherto 
received. What did that meeting imply? It was the smallest 
held in the Hoare Memorial Hall during the Congress. They 
ought somehow to urge the bishops to attach importance to 
Jewish missions as being the most important belonging to the 
Church. (Applause.) It seemed to him that the proposals passed _ 
by the Convocation of Canterbury with reference to Jewish work 
might well be taken up by the Lambeth Conference and brought 
before the Church. One was that there should be a day of 
intercession and collects for the Jews. The only collect relating 
to the Jews in the Prayer Book was a most unfortunate one, viz. 
that for Good Friday, praying for mercy upon all Jews, Turks, 
infidels, and heretics." The Jew naturally did not like to be 
classed with heretics. The speaker proceeded to state that that 
was the first meeting in the Hoare Memorial Hall at which they 
had not had a single bishop. (Cries of “Shame”.) 

Bishop Hamiiton Baynes, Natal, rising in the body of the 
hall, said he had been present all the morning. (Laughter and . 
applause.) 


‘In the Salisbury Use there were separate collects for heretics, Jews, and 
pagans. The amalgamation of these three in one collect is a mistake. 
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The Rev. Bast, Rust: Then I hope the bishop will bring 
before the Lambeth Conference what I am saying. (Laughter 
and applause.) Their Chairman (Canon Walpole), he said, had 
done good work in connexion’ with the Jews, and the Bishop of 
London and the Bishop of Stepney had evinced great interest in 
Jewish work. The progress of missions in London had been 
marked. If the Lambeth Conference drew up suitable collects, 
the clergy and the laity of the Church would see that the Jewish 
missions became part and parcel of their prayers and their work. 
(Applause. ) 

Dr. P. DERF WHEELER, Superintendent of the London Jews’ 
Society’s Hospital at Jerusalem, remarked that one most impor- 
tant element had been left out of that discussion, viz. the Medical 
Mission to the Jews. Knowing that Christ said ‘‘ Heal the sick 
and preach the gospel”, they must follow in His footsteps. 
During twenty-three years, the Jews in Palestine had increased 
from 10,000 to over 50,000. The attitude of the Jew towards 
Christianity had not changed much; but a more important thing 
had come about—the attitude of the Jew towards the personality 
of Jesus Christ had undergone a wonderful change. (Applause.) 
In the arena of the great Pan-Anglican Congress, Judaism threw 
down the gauntlet to Christianity, and he appealed for help to 
extend the work. 

Sir JOHN Kennaway, M.P., President of the London fews’ 
Society, thanked God for that meeting. He was glad the Jews 
had not been crowded out of the subjects for consideration at 
that Congress, and that they were there a small band, it was true, 
but still representative of earnest work, thought, and much prayer. 
He had been president of the society for twenty years, and next 
year they would celebrate their centenary. The society was the 
first to institute medical missions to the Jews. The hospital at 
Jerusalem contained forty beds, and during last year there were 
10,000 out-patients, while 40,000 prescriptions were made up. 
The Jew was beginning to realize that the Christian had some 
love,for him, and he was taking a-totally different view of our 
Lord, regarding him not as a malefactor, to be despised ; but as 
a reformer, perhaps before His time. (Applause.) They wanted 
the Church to awaken the Lambeth Conference with regard to 
the importance of the work among the Jews. The clergy in their 
sermons could make the Jews a most interesting subject ; so, too, 
would the glorious promise of the return of the Jews. What was 
the meaning of the great Zionist movement? Was it not the 
feeling of the Jews that they were bound for Jerusalem? When 
they reached it, they might hope that great things would be 
accomplished for the Church and for the world. Let them try 
to keep this matter as much to the fore as they could. Those 
who loved the Jew and cared for him, would receive a great 
blessing. 

Mr. HeEatrHcotE, Secretary to the East London Fund for the 
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Jews, spoke of the importance of the training of workers. There 
was a growing need of workers, and few were forthcoming. The 
East London Society for the Jews had sought the services of a 
lady worker, but one qualified for the work had not been found. 

The Rev. S. ScHor, Secretary to the Palestine Exhibitions in 
connexion with the London Jews’ Society, referred to Jewish Mis- 
sions in Londonand Jerusalem. He considered that two-thirds of 
the missions in London could be closed altogether. There were 
too many missions, with the result that the Jews were going from 
one mission to another exploiting the missionaries. As a conse- 
quence, no self-respecting Jew would hardly show himself in the 
mission halls. He did not mean that the two-thirds of the missions 
were not worth having: but he suggested that the officials, men 
and women, should be sent out to those parts of the mission field 
where there was most need of their help. They had heard of 
an instance of 400,000 Jews with not a single worker, while in 
London there was one worker to every 209 or 250 of the Jews. 
‘There should be a wiser distribution. (Applause.) He urged 
the Church, identified as it was with the grand English nation 
which loved the Jew, and did not persecute him, to help forward 
the idea of a Hebrew Christian Church. One of the outcomes 
of the Congress’ might be that a small sub-committee should 
be formed to go into the matter, and then to arrange for some 
means of discussing it afterwards. (Applause.) 

Miss STRAHAN, a voluntary worker among Jews in London, said 
it was sad that the Church did not love the Jew as she ought. 
However, she thanked God that there were indications that she 
was going to love him better. (Applause.) They wanted ladies 
and gentlemen to visit the Jews in the East End, and in the big 
towns. 

The Rey. J. H. Bisnopr, C.M.S. Missionary in Travancore and 
Cochin, alluded to the work among the Jews on the Malabar 
coast. Experience had taught him that the attitude of the Jew 
towards our Blessed Lord was now changed. (Applause.) He 
was to-day willing to converse about the claims of Christ. Thus 
there was a splendid opportunity before Christians. (Applause.) 

The CuarrMan, Canon Walpole, in summing up the discussion, 
said: It seemed strange so little interest was taken in this great 
subject, especially when we consider that the Jews are such ex- 
cellent material for Christianity. (Applause.) They had attained 
to high positions in various departments, as music and literature, 
and if only they could accept Christianity they would prove most 
powerful allies in the work of spreading the gospel. (Applause.) 
Hence, it appeared to him that they, as a Church, were neglecting 
that which would be of the greatest possible value. Again, when 
they remembered that to the Jew as to the Christian the Old . 
Testament was the revelation of God, and that it was held by 
them in the same degree of reverence, it was no matter of surprise 
that the Jew took the keenest possible interest in the religious 
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education of his children. He had been told that in London 
there were ten thousand children being educated in the Jewish 
faith in school hours at a cost of something like £6,000 a year. 
If they could make them Christian, what a power they would be 
in the cause! (Applause.) If they asked themselves why there 
was the strange lack ofinterest towards the Jews, he supposed the 
answer would be that Christians inherited a dislike to the Jews. 
The Jews were always spoken of as those who crucified our Lord. 
That was one prejudice which they had to get rid of. In the 
next place, he thought it might be said that Christians expect 
too much from the Jews. It was absurd to expect that the un- 
converted Jew should be as perfect a character as the Christian. 
They sometimes forgot that it was the grace of God that made 
Christians what they were. (Applause.) And it was the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ that would make the Jew what he ought to 
be. But in this great work the Church lagged shamefully behind. 
Roman Catholics and the Eastern Church had shown not only no 
sympathy with the Jews, but an antipathy towards them. It was 
therefore left to the Church of England to lead the way. He felt 
that, this being the case, they were bound to go out and help the 
five millions of Jews in Russia, and seek to bring them into the 
fold. (Applause.) Furthermore, he hoped it would be possible 
for some college or school to be attached to one of the Univer- 
sities in which those preparing to work among the Jews might 
receive the right education at the centres of light and learning. 
(Applause.) He wished also to allude to one other point that had 
been raised ; he was sure better feeling would result if reference 
to the Jews in the Good Friday collect were omitted, and a special 
prayer for the Jews were provided. In conclusion, he trusted some- 
thing would be done to think out the whole question of a Hebrew 
Christian Church. It would, perhaps, be well if.a sub-committee 
were formed to look at the matter from all points of view, in order 
to ascertain what steps ought to be taken. Many would feel thank- 
ful if in the city of Jerusalem a Hebrew Christian Church could 
grow up. (Applause.) 


THECHU RCH’SOPPORTUNITY AMONGS 
COLOURED AND INDENTURED LA- 
BOURERS IN. THE, WEST -INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA, SOUTH AL RIG. 
AUSTRAIIAY AND) ELSEWHERE 


Hoare MemoriaL Hatt, Monpay AFTERNOON, JUNE 22 


Tur ARCHBISHOP OF THE West INpIEs presided. The subject 
for consideration was, “The Church’s Opportunity amongst 
Coloured and Indentured Labourers in the West Indies, British 
Guiana, South Africa, Australia, and Elsewhere.” The question 
submitted was: ‘‘ Even though the services of a certain number 
of clergy and teachers be temporarily lost to the missions to which 
they normally belong, would it not be a wise policy to lend some 
of them for a term of years to certain districts where unexampled 
opportunity of evangelization is offered amongst thousands of 
indentured labourers at present detached from their native sur- 
roundings ?” 


The Ricut Rey. GILBERT WuitrE, M.A., Bishop of Carpen- 
taria, Australia, remarked: My subject is, ‘The Church’s Oppor- 
tunity amongst Coloured and Indentured Labour in Australia.” 
I think it right to say, in defence of the inadequacy of these 
remarks, that I was only asked to speak on this subject a few 
days before the opening of the Congress. Any consideration of 
this subject must take into account the resolute determination of 
Australia to keep out, if possible, all coloured or indentured labour. 
Personally, I doubt whether (1) it will be possible, and (2) whether 
we have any right to maintain the doctrine of a white Australia with 
regard to the tropical regions of the far north of that country. 
Our power depends solely on the goodwill of England, and it is 
doubtful whether England will be always willing to incur the 
enmity of China and Japan for the sake of excluding the people 
of these countries from a country of which Australia makes 
practically no use. Our moral right to lock up vast areas of 
fertile land, which we have no real prospect of ever using, at a time 
when the population of the earth is clamouring for more land on 
which to live, is likely to be increasingly questioned. At the 
same time, I fully understand, and to a large extent sympathize 
with, the fear which prompts the white Australia cry. In a 
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tropical country the white man can only compete with Chinese 
and Japanese labour, if he can compete at all, by lowering enor- 
mously his standard of living and-his margin of spare time. The 
same holds largely good even of a non-tropical country, and I am 
‘entirely at one with the Australian people in opposing any system 
‘of coloured labour which would, by its keen competition, reduce 
the working man to a condition of ceaseless and grinding toil. 
With the vast populations of the East so close at hand, this is a 
real and obvious danger, and it is a danger which I believe that 
you will have to face at home in an acute form within the next 
generation. Enormous factories with cheap labour are being 
erected, or will. shortly be erected, in China, Japan, India, and 
Africa, and I cannot see how you can fail to be faced soon with 
the alternatives of cut-throat competition or protection. To 
restrict coloured labour to the tropics, and to protect the rest of 
Australia from unfair competition, will be a difficult task ; but 
I believe that Australia will either have to do it, or lose the north ; 
for Iam convinced that she will never face the enormous cost of 
artificially supporting a white population merely to occupy the 
country adequately. Hence, I believe that there will always be 
coloured and indentured labour in Northern Australia, and that 
the Church’s opportunities will in the future increase rather than 
diminish. 

A word must be said first as to work among the South Sea 
Islanders, the majority of whom have now been deported from 
Australia by an Act which, in the particular form it took of ignor- 
ing the report of the Sugar Commission, and increasing the term 
of residence necessary for exemption from ten to twenty years, 
I can only describe as one of high-handed injustice. Among 
these islanders, while they were in Australia, the Church did 
a very real and lasting work: It is estimated that at the time of 
their deportation nearly one-half were Christians, and, in spite of 
the bitterness left by the manner of their deportation, many of 
the returned islanders have become missionaries to their own 
people on their return, and thus God has brought good out of 
evil. With regard to the Chinese and Japanese now in Australia, 
the Church has an opportunity, the importance of which cannot 
well be overestimated. The Chinese are scattered over the whole 
of Australia, and are employed chiefly as market-gardeners, store- 
keepers, cooks, and miners. In almost all the larger towns our 
Church has at least a Chinese catechist, and in several cases 
a Chinese priest or deacon. It is not easy to bring the Chinese 
to accept Christianity—I fear they see much of the seamy side of 
our national life—but when they do become Christians, they are 
permanent and reliable. For the most part they reside perma- 
nently in Australia, and their numbers are slowly decreasing from 
death, and return to China, though a number of them are married, 
and there is a small natural increase. The chief difficulty with 
regard to the Church’s work hitherto has been the impossibility 
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of knowing what the Chinese pastor or catechist was really teach- 
ing, and how far he was himself really qualified. We are now 
obtaining more assistance from Chinese-speaking English priests, 
either permanently or temporarily resident in Australia, and these 
difficulties are tending to disappear. None, I think, who have 
had much to do with the Chinese can fail to respect the many 
strong and deep elements of their character, their patient industry, 
their unfailing cheerfulness, their marvellous adaptability, their 
scrupulous honesty and respect for their word, their love for their 
children and respect for their parents, or can doubt that were 
China to become Christian it would add an element not only 
enormous in magnitude, but bringing valuable gifts of character 
and practical efficiency to the common whole. 

The Japanese stand in a somewhat different position. They 
are employed in large numbers in the pearling fleets at Thursday 
Island, Port Darwin, Broome, and elsewhere, and many of them 
are found throughout the chief towns as storekeepers, laundrymen, 
cooks, and servants. They, like the Chinese, are forbidden to 
land unless they can pass the test of a European language ; a con- 
siderable number, however, are still allowed to come for service on 
the pearling boats, but have to be returned at the end of three 
years, under heavy penalties to the employer. Those in Australia 
also revisit their own country more frequently than do the Chinese, 
who, as a rule, wait until they have made enough to retire on. 
Systematic and regular work has been carried on for years among 
the Japanese at Thursday Island, where there is a Japanese 
schoolroom in connexion with the Church, and there are bodies 
of Japanese communicants and others among whom classes are 
held at Townsville, Brisbane, and elsewhere. Although the 
Japanese are not unwilling to take up Christianity, and show 
a keen interest in Church teaching, real permanent progress is 
slow, partly on account of the way in which they are constantly on 
the move, and partly because they seem to be apt to take up 
a new thing with an enthusiasm which is not always sustained. 
Nevertheless, real solid work has been done, and not a few of our 
Japanese Christians have given long-continued and indubitable 
evidences of the reality of their faith, Our great need is 
a Japanese, or Japanese-speaking, priest, as the language difficulty 
is a very real one. It is not necessary for me to dwell on the 
greatness and importance of the opportunity that the Church has 
in the way of influencing those Japanese who are temporarily 
resident in Australia. The Japanese are in constant communi- 
cation with their homes, and frequently revisit them, and then 
carry with them either a prejudice in favour of Christianity, if not 
the full Christian faith, or a contempt for it as being inadequate 


to influence the lives and characters of its professors. In some. 


ways, it is almost more important to endeavour to Christianize the 
Japanese in a Christian land than in their own land. Before 
leaving this subject, I may mention that I have just had a letter 
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to say that the Japanese communicants at Thursday Island have 
just undertaken to hold a class for Chinese, and are endeavouring 
to instruct them in the Christian faith by writing on a black- 
board in the character which is common to both peoples, though 
their languages are so different. It remains to say something of 
the attitude which, as a Christian people, we ought to adopt 
towards Asiatics within our borders. There can be no doubt 
that the jealous hatred felt, and constant vituperation uttered by 
too many of the Australian people, has seriously hindered the 
acceptance of the gospel. Many newspapers that are widely read 
can never speak of an Asiatic without adding the epithet “ vile”, 
“filthy ”, or “degraded”; and though it may be argued that these - 
epithets have become so habitual that they mean no more 
than the stock epithets of Homer’s heroes, we can hardly 
expect our Asiatic friends to see the matter quite in this light. 
Surely, one of the very first duties of the Church is to empha- 
size the fact that a man is bad or good, not because of his 
colour, but because of his character, and that courtesy, 
justice, and common sense demand, as much as Christianity, the 
cessation of those race hatreds and prejudices which are the 
product, not of reason, but of blind prejudice and passion. May 
I, in this connexion, repeat the resolution passed nem. con. by 
a full house of the General Synod of Australia and Tasmania in 
1905, a house in which were present many laymen and clergy who 
are convinced and enthusiastic supporters of the white Australia 
policy. ‘‘This Synod, while recognizing .that it is lawful for 
a people to strive to prevent such an immigration of a foreign 
race, whether in peace or in war, as may threaten to upset the 
balance of their national life, desires to record its conviction that 
it is unreasonable to assume that the white man is, necessarily 
and inherently superior to every race of another colour. This 
Synod also desires to affirm (1) that coloured nations who are 
advanced in culture and civilization are entitled to a measure of 
respect similar to that which is presumably enjoyed by a ‘white’ 
nation ; (2) that with regard to the less advanced races, it is 
a Christian duty to afford them such protection and education as 
is due from the elder to the younger brethren in the great human 
family of God.” I venture to think that these principles, if 
properly carried out, would go far to solve the problems connected 
with coloured and indentured labour. (Applause.) 


Sir T. Crosstevy Rayner, K.C., Attorney-General of British 
Guiana, said: In British Guiana, almost the whole population 
belongs to imported races, for here, as elsewhere, as we heard on 
Saturday last in this section of the Congress, the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants have disappeared before the advance of civilization, and the 
aboriginal Indians comprise only a very small part of the population, 
not more than about 8,000 in all, or less than 3 per cent. of the 
population. To replace the Indians, as they died out before 
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their European conquerors, the negro was brought from West 
Africa, and thus began the iniquitous slave trade, and to it is due 
the presence of the negro, not only in British Guiana, but also in 
the United States and the West Indies. After the emancipation 
of the slaves, the negroes were unwilling to work as field-labourers, 
and as agriculture was then, as now, the chief resource of the 
colony, it became necessary to find some other source from which 
labour could be obtained, if the colony was not to be ruined. 
Various sources were tried, which I need not detail, but they did 
not produce a sufficient supply of labour, and eventually the colony 
turned its attention to Asia, in the hope of supplying its needs 
from the surplus populations of India and China. At first, Chinese 
were imported, but they did not prove good field-labourers, though 
they .were excellent in other respects, and the importation of 
Chinese was stopped. There are now in the colony about 4,000 
Chinese, the descendants of the first imported labourers, and 
they are excellent colonists, orderly, loyal, and law-abiding citizens. 
They are mainly merchants and store-keepers. They are practi- 
cally all Christians, and are exemplary in the way in which they 
support their churches. After the failure of the Chinese as field- 
labourers, recourse was had to India, and the first East Indians, 
or “ coolies”, as they are commonly called, arrived in 1838, and from 
that time till now, there has been a regular system of immigration 
from India to British Guiana, and at the present time the East 
Indians number about 4o per cent. of the total population. It is 
these who really form the subject of our deliberations this afternoon, 
as the negroes and Chinese have long since settled down as per- 
manent elements in the population, and it is now only East Indians 
who are brought into the colony as labourers, and I shall therefore 
confine what I have to say to them alone. Immigration is con- 
ducted by the Government in conjunction with the Indian 
Government, and under safeguards which secure to the immigrant 
fair and proper treatment, and there is a Government department, 
the sole duty of which is to look after his welfare. On arrival, 
the immigrants are indentured to their employers, mainly the sugar 
planters, who repay the cost of bringing them to the colony. This 
indenture system has lately attracted a good deal of attention in 
England in connexion with the Chinese labourers imported into 
the Transvaal, but there is a great and fundamental difference 
between the system in British Guiana and that in the Transvaal. 
In the latter country the Chinese are imported simply as labourers, 
and are sent back to China as soon as their period of service has 
expired, and are not allowed to remain in that country, but in 
British Guiana the time-expired labourer is encouraged to remain 
in the colony. On Saturday last we heard South America referred 
to as the “empty continent”, and British Guiana is no exception 
to the rest of South America. It has an area of about 90,000 
square miles, and is larger than England, but of this vast area 
only about 130 square miles are cultivated, and the total popula- 
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tion is only about 303,000, not more than that of a second-rate 
English town. The crying need therefore of British Guiana is 
population, people to utilize and develop its vast resources. In 
importing East Indians, the colony has therefore a twofold object : 
first, to supply the immediate needs of the labour market ; and, 
secondly, to increase the permanent population. Every immigrant 
is under indenture for five years, and after he has been in the colony 
for ten years, that is five years as an indentured labourer and five 
years as a free labourer, he is entitled to a free passage back to 
India. Less than half, however, avail themselves of this privilege, 
as they find themselves far. better off in British Guiana than in 
India. All of them are prosperous, and many of them become 
wealthy. When it is remembered that they are nearly all of the 
lowest and poorest classes, for only the poorest will ‘cross the 
black water”, it is not surprising that they elect to remain in the 
country where they have become prosperous. In addition there- 
fore to the indentured labourers, we have a large and increasing 
population of Indian colonists. In addition also, there is now 
growing up a large population of native or, as they are commonly 
called, ‘‘ Creole ” East Indians, born in the colony and who have 
never seen India. 

At the present time there are about 105,000 East Indians in 
British Guiana. Of these about 20 per cent. are Mohammedans 
and 30 per cent. Hindus. From the first the Church has 
been alive to the necessity of working among these people, and so 
far as possible has done so, but here, as everywhere else, the 
Church’s means have not been equal to her needs. The system 
adopted has been the parochial one, and it has been, and is, the 
duty of every parish priest to do what he can among the East 
Indians in his parish. There has been no separate organization 
for dealing with East Indians, probably because the Church has 
never had either the men or the money to devote exclusively to 
this work, and hence mission work among the East Indians has 
to be undertaken as part of the ordinary work of each parish 
priest. Much of the work is done by East Indian catechists, of 
whom there are several in the colony, acting under the direction 
of the parish priests. We have also at present two East Indian 
deacons, one of whom is engaged in training catechists. So far, it 
does not seem as if any great amount of success had attended the 
Church’s efforts, for only about 2 per cent. of these people are 
Christians, but at the same time we must remember that results 
cannot always be reckoned by numbers, and it may be that results 
have been achieved which only the final harvest will reveal. But 
the need is great, and the problem is one which is engaging the 
anxious consideration of the Church. There is one aspect of this 
question which I wish to bring specially to your notice. I have 
already referred to the number of East Indians who return to India 
at the expiration of their ten years’ residence. In one of the pre- 
liminary papers written for Section D (4¢, p. 3), by Dr. Arthur 
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Neve, he tells us that in India the number of missionaries is so 
small in proportion to the population, that there are groups 
of villages where the gospel can only be preached once in 
four or five years, and thus millions in that country have no 
opportunity of hearing the gospel. Here there seems to be a 
valuable opening for missionary work. If we in British Guiana 
can so work among our East Indians that the bulk of those 
who return to India become Christians, we shall be doing 
something to evangelize India, for every Christian Indian 
returning to his home will carry the message of salvation to his 
friends and neighbours, and it may well be that many of them will 
return to villages rarely or never visited by missionaries. We 
therefore in British Guiana, and in other places where East Indian 
labourers are employed, have in addition to preaching the gospel 
to our own people, indirectly the opportunity of helping to evan- 
gelize the far-distant continent of Asia. You will thus see the 
immensity of the work before us, and the problem is much the 
same in the West Indian islands, such as Trinidad and Jamaica, 
which also import East Indian labourers. More men are wanted, 
for in each of-our parishes outside the two towns of Georgetown 
and New Amsterdam, there is work enough to employ the whole 
time of a priest among the East Indians alone. This brings me 
to the question propounded at the head of the printed programme 
for this afternoon, as to whether it would not be a wise policy to 
lend men from other missions for a term of years, to work among 
our indentured labourers. To that question I have no hesitation 
in answering that if the man so lent can speak Hindustani, it 
would be of the greatest benefit to the Church in British Guiana ; 
and, in view of the fact that nearly half of our immigrants return to 
India, it would be a wise policy from the view of the evangelization 
of India. Men from England, or who cannot speak Hindustani, 
would, in my opinion, be of little use so far as direct work among 
East Indians is concerned, but such men could indirectly 
assist by relieving the parish priest of much of his work among 
Europeans and negroes, all of whom speak English, thus enabling 
him to devote the bulk of his time to missionary work among the 
Kast Indians ; and I can promise any English clergyman who is 
thinking of giving a few years to service abroad, that if he comes 
to British Guiana he will find a most interesting field of work. 
With the limitations I have named, the short service system would, 
I think, work admirably in British Guiana. (Applause.) 


The Rev. E. A. Hammicx, M.A., formerly Archdeacon of 
Durban, Natal, said: In the pamphlet, Section E (6 b), 
published in this section by Canon Smith on the Indian 
in Natal, and what is being done for him by the Church. 
under his (Canon Smith’s) superintendence, you will find 
the work carefully described, and I can add nothing to 
what Canon Smith has written. The Church assumed great 
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responsibilities, without ever thinking of what she was about, 
when the Indians were first invited to come to Natal and work 
for the white man. They were asked to come to work for and 
enrich the white man, and on that account the white man is 
bound to give him something in return, and that should be the 
priceless gift of the gospel. All the more so as the Indian came 
to stay. No particular effort was made to induce him to go home 
again. He became a recognized inhabitant of Natal, a colonist as 
much as the Englishman or German. One consequence followed 
from this which is evident enough now, but which is hardly 
noticed by most of us, and this is that now, after forty-eight years 
of immigration, the Indians outnumber the whites, and fully one- 
half of them have been born and bred in South Africa, chiefly in 
Natal. Their position is peculiar, they are Indians and yet can 
speak no Indian vernacular ; they cannot speak English ; often 
they talk to each other in Kaffir. They belong to no caste, and 
they have no religion that one can see. This comes out in the 
annual Indian religious festival, when a gaily decorated pagoda is 
carried in procession, escorted by men in masks and various dis- 
guises, to the music of wildly beaten tom-toms. The whole 
Indian population turns out to take part in this act of worship 
and follow the procession. For ten years I have watched this, 
and year by year I have noticed the crowd of young men, who 
look on and take no part and show little interest in the proceed- 
ings, grow larger and larger. These men are faultlessly dressed in 
European clothes, but this religious act does not appeal to them— 
they stand outside it. Yet this indifference to the religion of their 
forefathers has not been replaced by any other religion. They 
are, one may say, without a religion, so the missionary has 
nothing to start from in dealing with them ; while at the same 
time contact with the white man has not, I fear, inspired the 
Indian with a great desire to learn the white man’s religion. 
Behind all this there lies the Indian character with its quickness and, 
I fear, duplicity, and with its anxiety to get on and acquire wealth | 
and money by all the means in its power. The Indian character 
differs from the English, and the two races find it hard to work 
together. But this antagonism is greater in the colony, where the 
white man feels the competition of the Indian more keenly, 
because the aims of the two races are very much more alike. 
This is, I think, the reason why the colonial is more favourably 
disposed towards mission work to the natives than to the Indians. 
He feels that he is in the wrong as regards the Indians; they are 
there in Natal owing to the white man’s anxiety to get labour, and 
now the labcurer is pressing upon his employer and asserting him- 
self. The white man feels injured and he has done himself the 
injury, so he finds it hard to forgive the Indian. Latterly the 
Government has roused itself to some sense of its duty to these 
men, and is helping schools. It has its own schools and helps 
nission schools. But the Church has as yet only just touched 
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the outside of the work. Men and women and means are needed. 
They should be brought from India; and the best workers would 
be thoroughly trained English men and women who know the 
Indian character, and yet, being English themselves, can touch the 
colonist and recommend the work among the Indians to his 
support. I have mentioned women workers, and you may have 
noticed that I have throughout spoken of men, of young men. 
There is much more to be done among the women and girls, 
who are naturally more under restraint and backward. The young 
man desires to be as English as he can be and as un-Indian ; the 
girl, I am thankful to say, still retains her native dress, and is 
more conservative than the young man. But in order to provide 
wives the girls must be more educated, and fitted for the con- 
ditions under which they will have to live. English women 
workers only can do this branch of the work. Without well- 
educated »wives the young Indian will be unchecked and his 
ambitions will tend in a wrong direction. 

There is still another point to consider, and this is the educa- 
tion of the conscience of the white community on the immense 
evil of drinking habits among the Indians, and the need for 
restraint in granting licences for the sale of drink. As he comes 
to Natal with the full rights of a British subject, the Indian must 
have the liberty of drinking; he cannot be deprived of that, he 
can only be restrained. But the number of licensed houses far 
exceeds the requirements of the white population, and every 
licence means more drunkenness among the Indians. One reads 
here at home of the virtues of the Indian, his thrift, industry, and 
sobriety. I am fully aware of the first two, but of his sobriety in 
the case of a labourer from Madras I cannot say much. I have 
heard an employer of labour say he preferred Madras men to 
Calcutta men, for the former, though after pay-day they lost a 
day or two through’ drink, worked harder than the man from 
Calcutta. Another employer told me that he felt sure that out of 
every 205. he paid his men, 6s, went in drink, while the women 
drink as well as the men. For ten years I have lived and worked 
on the outskirts of Durban, and know the country well for fifteen 
miles round that city : there are some ten public-houses there, not 
one of which could keep its doors open, were it not for the Indian 
bar each house has for its Indian customers. One village I know, 
with less than 1oo white residents, has two hotels, of which the 
Indian bars are never empty from the time of opening to the time 
of closing. In order to save the Indian, the white man must take 
up the burden of self-denial in this habit, and make the large and 
increasing Indian population a reason, if not for closing existing 
houses, at least for not granting fresh licences. And yet this 
plea cannot be advanced before a licensing board—it is of no use . 
to do so; and I may say a would-be publican, backed up by a few 
persistent friends, can after:a few efforts obtain a licence for a 
house in a district where the white population cannot. justify 
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such a demand. Towns have on Sunday the Indian bona fide 
traveller and all the practices we know so well put in force to 
enable the Indian to obtain drink. Government aid to schools is 
of little use so long as this evil goes unchecked, and public 
opinion must be educated to put a stop to it. If not, the Indian 
character will without’ doubt deteriorate. The Indian is in pos- 
session ; he outnumbers the white man in Natal; he is in 
evidence from Durban to the Victoria Falls. On the railway, in 
the hotels, one can see him. As subordinate clerks, printers, 
compositors, &c., you have him working with the white man. 
The white man legislates for him, and should take some steps to 
shield him from this danger of drink. Mission work must be 
hindered by it, for the country is a Christian country and the 
Government a Christian Government. Let it show itself controlled 
by Christian desires and aims, though they demand sacrifices and 
losses on the part of the superior and dominant race. The 
Church’s opportunity is a great one: in this lies the chief hin- 
drance. We must pray and work for its removal. (Applause.) 

The Ricur Rev. Francis AMBROSE GreEcoRY, D.D., Bishop of 
Mauritius, said: Perhaps the most distressing part of the work of 
a missionary or a missionary bishop is to see opportunities every- 
where, but to be obliged to recognize the fact that it is impossible 
to take advantage of them. Fortunately the opportunity of winning 
the world for Christ is always there, and always will be to the end, 
though it may vary in intensity ; and circumstances may occur to 
render the task more difficult of accomplishment at one time than 
at another. We may, I think, take it for granted that the oppor- 
tunity will never be wanting unless faith, energy, and devotion 
become extinct among the sons and daughters of the Church. I 
know that in saying this I am, to a certain extent, running counter 
to the opinions of a good many people who consider that the 
present occasion is a unique one, and that the mistake of letting 
it pass will be irreparable, in the sense of never occurring again. 
It certainly will be most disastrous if we do not make the very 
best of the wave of enthusiasm which is carrying us on, or which " 
seems to be carrying us now ; but opportunities, not the same but 
similar, will always exist for carrying out our Master’s command. 
I was a little puzzled at first at the terms of the reference, ‘‘ The 
Church’s Opportunity among Coloured and Indentured Labourers,” 
but for the purposes of this address, at any rate, I take it to mean: 
What methods should the Church pursue at this particular stage 
of her history in presenting her message to the uneducated coloured 
people ?. of what agencies can she best make use for bringing these 
humble subjects of the King to recognize the claim that Christ 
has upon their allegiance ? 

I do not profess to speak for any place but Mauritius, where 
there are a quarter of a million coloured or indentured Indian 
labourers, of whom only a very small fraction are Christians. 
Having come from India themselves, or having been born in 
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Mauritius of heathen parents, they have, in most cases, brought 
with them their own religious faiths and practices, and these they 
retain, and will retain until some adequate effort is made to teach 
them something better. Without attempting to give any account 
of these faiths and practices, which would take me too far afield, 
I may say that the greater part of our Indians are either Hindoos 
or Mohammedans, and that they are apparently perfectly satisfied 
with the religions in which they have been brought up, and which 
seem to make no excessive demands upon their intellect or their 
conscience. I may say, too, that the yearning after a higher form 
of worship, of which we sometimes read a good deal in books, does 
not apparently exist among them, so that if faith in Christ is to 
become an influential factor in their lives, the guide of their conduct 
here and the ground of their hopes hereafter, the Church has to 
go to them, and to put before them insistently, the appeal and the 
claim which He makes to be the Light of the world. Otherwise 
we may wait for a thousand years and the circumstances will be 
the same, except only that the imprint of hereditary beliefs and 
customs will be more deeply engraved upon their minds and 
characters, and the task of converting them to belief in Christ will 
have become, by so much, more difficult. I shall only try this 
afternoon to put before you two principles which seem to be of 
primary importance if the desired impression is to be produced, 
and which apply certainly to the coloured or indentured labourers 
of Mauritius, and which possibly may bear also upon the wider 
field of missionary enterprise in other countries, 

The first of these principles is this: Occupy as soon as possible 
the whole ground ; in a word, be thorough, not sporadic. It is 
indeed very complimentary to a missionary to be supposed capable 
of leavening a large district by his single influence, especially when, 
as is often the case, a wholly inadequate provision is made for 
expansion ; and it is also a sign of profound faith on the part of 
those who are responsible for starting the mission, to assume that 
under such circumstances it will be self-supporting, wholly or par- 
tially, in the course of thirty or forty years. In saying this I ask 
you to remember that I am speaking to my text, which is the 
Church’s work among coloured or indentured labourers ; I am not 
saying anything about colonists, who presumably have the qualities 
of the people of the land from which they are sprung. Still I should 
like to add to this, and I think it is worthy of note as being a con- 
clusion based upon a certain amount of experience, that the desired 
end of self-support in missions might be reached in half a century 
if the whole of the ground, whether a limited district in a large 
country, or the whole of a snaall island like Mauritius, were occu- 
pied by a network of mission stations in the first instance ; it 
distinctly ought not to be expected when a mission is planted in . 
a large land, with the charge to extend, develop, and cover the 
surrounding country, It would rather, I think, be true that if, 
under such circumstances, a mission were self-supporting at the 
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end of such a period, it would have been a failure, for that would 
mean that no extension had taken place, that no fertilizing stream 
had flowed out to the region beyond. Let me apply this for a 
moment to the missionary work of my own diocese, Mauritius. 
It is an island in the Indian Ocean, a British colony, inhabited 
amongst others, by a quarter of a million Indians, the coloured or 
indentured labourers of whom I am speaking. Missionary work 
has for various reasons, foremost of which is, of course, the want 
of men and money, been confined to comparatively few places, 
chiefly those along the line of the railway. For want of men and 
money the outlying districts have been neglected, so that up to the 
present time by far the greater part of the Indian population of 
Mauritius is untouched by Christian influences ; indeed, I very 
much doubt whether one person out of twenty-five among the 
Indians is even nominally a Christian ; and yet Mauritius is a 
small island, with an area of only 700 square miles, and has been 
a British possession for ninety-eight years. 

The second principle which I wish to put before you is this: 
Be scientific. I do not mean by that the same thing as be 
sympathetic, though that covers part of the ground; for the first 
entrance to any one’s heart can only be gained by kindly, patient 
attention to his sorrows and his wants ;. but rather I understand by 
the word, let the English missionary, whether male or female, 
lay aside his or her own prejudices and prepossessions, and take 
into fullest account the mentality of the person whom he or she 
hopes to influence. The Eastern and the Western minds are cast in 
different moulds, and I think we are beginning to learn that if we 
are, to use a phrase of the day, to interpret Christ to the East we 
must try to understand the East. The African and the Asiatic 
also are very different, and there are of course endless sub-differ- 
ences ; but whether we are carrying our message to the former or 
to the latter, we can only hope for a real success if we make allow- 
ances for, study and understand their points of view, their aspira- 
tions, their ideals. No doubt these aspirations and ideals will 
_ need modifying or changing ; but,.as I have already said, it is we’ 
who have to make the first advance, mentally as well as actually. 
And in this connexion it always seems to me the saddest of errors 
when good people introduce into the missionary problem questions 
which, no doubt, have some importance at home, but which might 
well be left aside when they land on the shores of Africa or Asia. 
But to return to my point. As we all know, Christ Himself was an 
Asiatic, and it should be possible to deliver His message to the 
people of His own continent, as of every other, in terms and forms 
which appeal to them. ‘The duty of the Christian Church is to 
make Christ known to them, to convince them of His supreme 
claim to their allegiance, to purify their customs, to ennoble their 
character ; but the presentation of the message must be scientific, 
that is to say, it must appeal to the person to whom it is presented 
in a way which he can understand. But it is one thing to know, 
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or to think one knows, the way to solve a problem, and another 
thing to get the right answer, especially when the x, y, z of the 
equation are such shifting quantities as Indian characters, Indian 
susceptibilities, and Indian receptiveness. The question 1s, in 
other words, What are the agencies which you mean to employ 
for your purpose, or which you would employ if you had the means 
of doing so? I have said that I would not wait for the Indian 
coolie to come to the Church. I would take the Church, by which 
I mean the knowledge of Christ, tothe coolie. I would, that is to 
say if I could, and as quickly as possible, cover the island with 
a network of missions, in the hope that by attacking the paganism 
from many quarters some impression might be produced upon the 
mass. We look forward to the time when the conversion of 
Indians will advance much more quickly than at present, and 
observers think that they see signs that that time is coming ; but 
if this hope is realized it will throw an immense responsibility upon 
those in authority, for converts must be taught, and therefore it 
will be well to prepare teachers beforehand. Who are these to be ? 
Speaking for Mauritius and for Mauritius only, it would be a mere 
waste of time even to dream of having English missionaries for 
this work. After all that we have been hearing during this Con- 
gress of the needs of huge continents such as Canada or Australia 
or Africa, and of the millions of India or China who are altogether 
outside Christianity, and the impossibility of providing for them, 
it would be foolish to expect, and almost selfish even to wish, that 
much assistance should be given to a small island in the middle 
of the Indian Ocean, and no longer of much account even as a 
coaling station. An isolated colony such as Mauritius does not 
appeal to the imagination of people at home, who can only think 
in thousands of square miles and in millions of human beings. 

So far then as male agents are concerned, we mean to pro- 
vide for our own wants by training our own clergy and catechists, 
and since the beginning of the year we have begun to do so 
on a system. Our problem, however, is a complicated one, as, I 
notice, all problems are, owing to the fact that in Mauritius every- . 
one seems to speak a different language from his neighbour, so 
that even in our limited area we have services in five different 
languages, and I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that 
even ‘so there are Christians who do not understand what is read 
or spoken. This is owing to the fact that a pators is spoken largely 
over the island which we call Créole French, but which bears 
about the same relation to the language of Molitre and Corneille 
that the negro English of the Southern States of America bears to 
that of Shakespeare and Milton. For the ordinary affairs of life it 
is useful ; it can even be employed for trading purposes ; but we all 
hesitate to use it in our services as the expressions which one would 
have to employ offend the ear and the taste of the speaker. Per- 
haps these ought not to be so sensitive, but they are ; and, though 
parts of the New Testament and of the Prayer Book have been 
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translated into “patois Créole”, very little use has been or is made 
of them. It unfortunately often happens that, in the case of 
Indians born in Mauritius, the only language in use in the family 
is this “patois Créole”, which is not only exceedingly defective 
but also undignified and sometimes coarse. I cannot linger upon 
this or upon our methods of: training our young Créoles and 
Indians ; suffice it to say that we have now six in training, living 
constantly under the eye and care of an experienced English 
priest, of different Créole or Indian races, but all with a sufficient 
knowledge of English to make their instruction possible in that 
language. But there is another side of the work which must not 
be omitted, and that is the female side. Any one who knows the 
Indians is keenly alive to the fact that Indian women can only be 
influenced by women. This complicates the problem once more ; 
and travellers, whether in India or elsewhere, know how much we 
are losing for want of lady missionaries, who can go where men 
cannot go, and who will do things which men will not do. For the 
moment there are a few lady missionaries in Mauritius, overseeing 
orphanages, caring for the sick, ministering in many ways to the 
wives and children of the coloured and indentured labourers ; but 
I cannot say how long they will remain, and under any circum- 
stances I wish there were three times asmany. To sum up, then, 
-the points of this paper, I say that the Church will only avail 
herself of her opportunity for evangelizing the coloured and in- 
dentured labourers of Mauritius if her appeal is made to the 
religious sentiment of the people in a way which they can under- 
stand, if her methods are scientific, and her efforts thorough. 


The Bishop or TrinipapD spoke on the subject of indentured 
labour in his diocese. As showing the treatment the Indians 
met with in his diocese, numbering about 100,000, he mentioned 
that only 25 per cent. returned to their native country after 
their time was up, the others preferring to remain and buy crown 
land with their savings. That was the best answer that could be 
given to the allegation that they were slaves in the West Indies. 
Long before he went to Trinidad, the work of the Church had 
been commenced among these labourers, and with the help 
received from this country they had been able to put the East 
Indian Mission on a satisfactory footing. ‘They were very 
careful not to interfere with those that belonged to other Christian 
missions in the colony, and sought only to win those who 
did not call on the name of Christ. A few years ago a ship 
brought Indians from Madras. Among them were five or six 
Christians. (Applause.) That was the first appearance of Chris- 
tians among indentured labourers, and he was glad to say these 
Christian Indians assisted very much in the work of evangelization. 
(Applause.) They had no temperance societies in Trinidad, be- 
cause drunkenness was not a besetting sin. It was interesting, 
added his lordship, to see out in Trinidad the African concerning 
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himself about the conversion of{ the Indian. (Applause.) He 
had nine African clergy, and they were most enthusiastic workers, 
not only amongst their own brethren, but among the Indians. 

The Rev. C. W. Howarp, Missionary from the Solomon 
Islands, referred to the return of South Sea Islanders from 
Queensland and to the development of trade in the islands. The 
difficulties of the work among the boys had been increased tenfold 
from these causes, since the large mass of them adopted a 
superciliousness of tone which it was almost .impossible for 
the spirit of God to work upon at all. Four or five years 
ago the white man out there commanded tremendous respect 
wherever he went, because of the people’s recollection of 
the efforts of the pioneers of the Church from the time of the 
great Bishop Selwyn ; but the bishop of the diocese had told him 
that in the last few years he had found to his astonishment that 
much of this respect had vanished for ever. They could not 
but say it was because of what the natives had seen among our 
own white people. It was utterly impossible for the Church 
to do anything with the boys who had been herded together 
in the plantations. He pleaded with the Church to send out 
more men to the outlying islands in the South Pacific. 

The Rev. H. W. Grirriru, late Archdeacon of Lahore, said: 
It was perfectly heart-breaking to read of the way in which 
missionaries broke down in health. With a view to checking it, 
he advocated an interchange of missionaries with those in other 
parts of the empire. Educated pagans were being turned out 
by the schools of Natal. There they found scholars very much 
the same as some in India, educated with no restraining influence 
of religion of any sort. 

ARCHDEACON GwyTHER, of Demerara, dealt with parochial 
and East Indian work, and explained that out in his part of the 
world the Church was terribly under-manned. 

The Rev. A. E. Davin, formerly Archdeacon of Brisbane, 
said the islands of Melanesia could not be for ever wrapped up in 
cotton wool. The difficulties of the missionaries must increase as 
the islands were brought more in contact with the white races 
of the world, and exposed to the unhappy divisions of Christendom. 
As indicating encouraging features of the work among the islanders 
in Queensland, the speaker mentioned that he had a class of South 
Sea Islanders. Word came down from the New Guinea mission 
that they were very much in need of teachers, and that some of 
these South Sea Islanders might be very useful. He told the 
class of thirty boys that four teachers were required to go up to 
New Guinea, and gave them a week to consider who should 
volunteer. All of them occupied comfortable positions in 
Brisbane. At the end of the week, the whole of the class volun- 
teered to go (applause), and he had some difficulty in selecting 
the four. At the present time, the New Guinea Mission, with the 
_ exception of a few white workers, was staffed by South Sea 
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Islanders, who had been taught {Christianity in Queensland. 
(Applause.) He entirely endorsed what had fallen from the 
Bishop of Carpentaria with regard to the question of character 
and colour. Five years ago, when he lived in Queensland, he 
was strongly opposed to the policy of a white Australia; but 
further reflection led him to favour that policy in Australia, 
to preserve, as far as possible, the country for the white man. 
(Applause.) 

The CHAiRMAN, in summing up, said the discussion had 
afforded further proof that borrowed service of missionaries— 
men or women—to work temporarily in places where they ought 
to use a language they had not yet learned, was not of much 
value ; but when they could go and speak the language required, 
they could render very good service on the short-service system. 
This type of work among Indians and Chinese in the West Indies 
he had tried frequently, and he had spent a good deal of money 
on the experiment of getting catechists trained in India, and had 
found them in each case expensive failures. He supposed they 
had not really been found very valuable in India. There was 
room among the West Indians for a retired Indian clergyman 
who, though he might not find full work, might have a comfort- 
able home. He could place in Jamaica to-day a good man, and 
the congregation would provide a part of his stipend. A portion 
of his time could be given to the catechists in their East Indian 
coolie work. He wished to add his testimony to that already 
given as to the great care taken of the East Indian labourers in 
the West Indies. A large number of the South Indians saved up 
money, and elected to remain. A comparatively small portion 
took advantage of the return passage to India. Out in the West 
Indies there were great opportunities for evangelization. East 
Indians who went there to labour, he was glad to think, 
went back to India, when they elected to return, real earnest 
converts to Christianity. He had no doubt that they were of 
real service when they reached India. His lordship concluded 
the meeting and the business of the section by cordially thanking . 
the speakers and officials and others who, in various ways, had 
assisted in making their meetings a success. As he had had 
nothing to do with the arrangements, he could express his pleasure 
that so complicated a problem as the arrangements of that section, 
as well as others, had been completed and carried through so 
satisfactorily. (Applause.) It was the more to be admired and 
to be grateful for, since this was the first time that a conference 
had been organized by the Church on so great a scale. 

The proceedings were terminated by his Grace pronouncing the 
Benediction. 


RACE PROBLEMS IN CHRISTENDOM 


ALBERT Hau. FRripay EVENING, JUNE 19 


The BisHor or Missourt presided on Friday, when there was 
again a crowded building, the Chairman remarking upon the won- 
derful sight presented by such large gatherings as had been seen 
during the week. 


BisHor Montcome_ry said that the faith of the gospel had had 
the effect of changing the nations from the position of a school 
into that of a University, where bullying was bad form. There- 
fore, when they heard stories such as “goings on” in the Congo 
basin, they liked to return to boyish language and to say, as he 
said then, with great emphasis, that those who committed such 
acts were guilty of a “beastly shame”. When they heard of the 
drink traffic in Africa, they would say it was a monstrous thing. 
It was like taking their children into a public-house and giving 
them gin to drink. The first lesson they had to learn with regard 
to their relationship to other nations was that those races de- 
manded of the white ones more than mere justice. Justice could 
be a very cold thing. There was a standoffishness about it which 
was not pleasant. It could coincide distinctly with a sort of irri- 
tating superiority of manner. Generosity was what they asked— 
the friendship of the white races, with real goodwill, and surely 
they would not ask in vain. From India they heard a kind of 
wail. Why did not the natives of that country love the just 
Indian Government? Simply because they did not love a cold 
and abstract sense of justice, but kind men and women, whom 
they worshipped. It was a startling revelation to the white people 
that so many other races were now expecting to receive equal 
treatment to the civilized nations, and this was disconcerting, but 
it was necessary to treat with the consideration they deserved 
those who were slowly rising in the scale of civilization. It was 
quite startling the discoveries that had lately been made! It had 
lately been realized that Europe was not the only continent in the 
world. ‘They had lately discovered America ; but far more won- 
derful than that, they had now actually discovered Asia racially, and 
it seemed only yesterday that Africa had been discovered. Maybe, 
in the providence of God, the day might be coming when there 
would be no more child races left. Since these changes had come 
about, other questions had arisen, foremost among them being the 
marriage problem. Was it better or not for the great, but dis- 
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tinctly diverse races of mankind, with perfect friendship, with 
perfect equality, to intermix their blood? To him it seemed 
more and more evident that the great orders of mankind, white, 
yellow, and black, were meant to be great persistent streams, 
which God Almighty had meant to keep apart, because they had 
their own destiny to work out. If this were so, it seemed that what 
they had to do, with great courtesy and with perfect friendship, was 
to add a page or two to the Prayer Book. To him it appeared 
that the time had come when there must be a prohibitive table in 
the Prayer Book for those who were not to marry because they 
were too far off from each other. Opposite the words, “a man 
may not marry his grandmother” might.be made the addition, 
“nor an Australian aboriginal woman.” Lastly, he would make 
a prophecy. What races would possess the earth in 1998. Only 
the strong? Only those who were highly organized? He did 
not think so. He thought the day would come when bullying 
would not be possible, and would not be allowed. He thought it 
would be the race that had learnt most deeply the meaning of 
the first beatitude—the race that thoroughly believed in the words 
of St. Paul, “‘The things that abide are faith in God, hope in 
Christ, and love and goodwill towards all men.” He believed 
that the rising tide of indignation would then be directed towards 
all who had not learnt those deepest lessons at the foot of One 
whom they sometimes, with all reverence, called the Beautiful 
Shepherd. Might he piead with those who would be going 
abroad some day? He had been in many lands, and knew what 
love they could win if only they were courteous and kind to those 
in whose lands they dwelt. He knew also how bitter was the 
dislike which they would experience if they did not follow that 
advice. He appealed to them to act as gentlemen and ladies 
towards those who were not of the same colour as themselves. 


The BisHop or RHODE ISLAND, speaking of racial problems, 
said that they had never been such as to turn back the Church, 
conscious of the treasure she carried, conscious of the Spirit which 
prompted her, and conscious.of God working with her, from her 
world-wide mission. There was no race problem that had effectively 
barred her progress; when difficulties existed on the surface, 
beneath them and back of them there was ever to be found a 
human heart. Beneath the black skin, or the red or the yellow— 
it made no difference which—there was a heart, with its aspira- 
tions, its disappointments, its longings and its failures, its hopes 
and-its despairs, its weariness and heavy burden ; and it was to 
this heart that the gospel of Jesus Christ addressed itself ; and no 
matter into what language it had to be translated, the one speech 
of sympathy and love awoke and met its response. Under all 
racial differences there was a conscience—sometimes blinded, 
dulled, misguided, but never utterly dead; and that conscience 
could be touched. There was always a need, a want, which 
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nothing short of God, of Christ, His Incarnate Son, and His 
gospel, could ‘satisfy in all its fullness. The speaker illustrated 
this by a fact told from the life of Charles Darwin, who, on one. 
of his scientific journeys came upon a people so low and degraded 
that he, Darwin, declared them past all hope of improvement or 
humanization. In answer to such a challenge the Church Mis- 
sionary Society sent out missionaries to the dark spot, with such) 
results that ever afterwards, till his death, the great scientist sent’ 
the Society a yearly contribution for its work, in recognition’ of 
what it had accomplished. 

In America, the speaker went on to say, they had their racial 
problems, where year by year millions of immigrants, of every: 
kindred and nation and tongue, were pouring in to swell its 
population. ‘In his own diocese there were towns and _ villages 
where 80 per cent. were foreigners and of foreign speech. They 
had had the problem of the North American Indian, and at one: 
time it seemed to many a problem that only the sword: could 
solve, and we were told that ‘“‘The only good Indian was a dead 
Indian.” ‘Thank God! the problem has since been solved in a 
more civilized and Christian way, brought about largely by the 
Church and her missionaries. Some in the audience might recall 
the apostolic face and figure of one of our American bishops, now 
at rest, who had been the very father of Indian work in America, : 
and whose name to-day among the Indians of the Western prairies 
was the synonym for all that was noble and trustworthy, a name’ 
to be conjured by. They might remember, too, another one, loved 
and honoured by all who know him, white or red, who would have 
been at this Congress but for illness, and who was represented here 
by his noble young assistant in the work. A sight of one of his) 
own Indian convocations meeting in the open prairie, a sight of one 
of his schools for the red children, would tell the story of one of 
the most difficult of racial problems met and solved by the Church. 
Then, again, America has its Chinese problem, which as yet it is 
only blunderingly meeting, but which will be straightened out in 
time, when the spirit of Christianity and the Church is allowed its 
proper voice. And America has a mighty problem on its hands 
in the care of its negro population, but with patience and faith it 
will be solved, and indeed is being solved to-day, by a Christian 
education, which takes in the whole man, hand, heart, and head. 
Forty years, or a little more, ago, and the race was a race of 
children taken care of by their masters, with little or no sense of 
responsibility. The proclamation of emancipation set them free, 
but in what a helpless condition ! Is it any wonder that an utterly 
unformed character was not up to the demands of the situation 2 
The problem, too, has been complicated by race-antagonism on 
the part of the whites, and a jealous apprehension of anything like . 
social aspiration, leading on to possible amalgamation. And this 
is not surprising under the circumstances—but it has increased 
the difficulties. And yet enough has been done to make us 
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reasonably hopeful for the future. In less than fifty years a race, 
which started penniless on its new career, has acquired millions 
of dollars of property on which it is paying taxes. This same race 
in the same time has risen from a condition of absolute illiteracy 
to that where the percentage of illiteracy is less than it is in Russia, 
Spain, and perhaps even Italy. The black race, as found in 
America, is a very religious race, but its religion has been of far 
too emotional and weakening a kind. But the Church, if she is 
wise in adapting her methods, can and will give them just what is 
needed for the calling out and building up of character, which just 
at present is their greatest need. 


Sir Goprrey LacpEN said: I am not asked this evening to 
propose or speak to any resolution, but to address this meeting 
briefly upon the subject of one of the Church’s problems, viz. 
its influence upon the destiny of the native races of South Africa. 
In the few minutes allotted to me I can only generalize, but I will 
endeavour to touch a few main points. Now, in order to appre- 
ciate the true character of the question, we must first call to 
memory the conditions of the native people when first brought 
under our influence at various intervals during the past century. 
However much we may admire their manly qualities or their 
loyalty and attachment in later years, we cannot forget that their 
early traditions were of the wildest order. For instance, their 
daily lives were characterized by war and plunder; their chiefs 
and leaders were cruel and tyrannical; their women revelled in 
the carnival of violence; their children were brought up in the 
arts of war and cunning. They were not able to distinguish right 
from wrong because they had never been shown the difference. 
They had no natural wish to change or be converted, for their 
life with its elements of danger and chance was attractive in its 
wildness. It had, in fact, no serious moral side and required no 
intellectual effort. This then was the material upon which the 
Governments had to work. These were the minds which had to 
be prepared for the planting of civilization and Christianity. And 
the forces which operated upon them were twofold. In the first 
place the Governments took early steps towards civilizing by 
prohibiting the practice of repuisive and brutal customs. They 
pulled down the most vicious forms of barbarism and, in so 
doing, struck at the superstitions and witchcraft of which native 
religion was chiefly composed. But this was only pulling down. 
Nothing was put in its place except courts of justice administered 
by magistrates who, as they will always do, set a high example of 
civilized morality. Valuable, however, as this was, it did not 
touch the inner life of the savages. It remained for the missions 
of the Churches to penetrate there and prepare the way for the 
exercise of higher influences. And, in referring to missions 1 
mean what I have said, and written on many occasions, viz: all 
missions. For, much as we honour the English Church, our 
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tribute is due without distinction to all Churches, whose common 
purpose has been to spread the gospel and elevate the people. 
There is only one faith and one Christian religion, but it speaks 
through many voices. The hope we may venture to cherish 
is that there will be, if possible, more community of action and 
harmony of thought between the. missions, so that the natives 
may not be bewildered and confused by the apparent multiplicity 
of creeds and methods. And what evidence have we that the 
natives have been won over to better influences? not entirely, 
of course, because there are still hundreds of thousands in dark- 
ness. We have it in the certainty that they have a keener sense 
and understanding of the word ‘‘justice”; that they realize in 
greater degree the distinction between right and wrong; that 
they are more self-respecting, and many have adopted a higher 
standard of living; that they are craving for education and enlighten- 
ment. Now what I claim is, that the inspiration for these changes 
came from the Christian Churches; and further, that it was 
backed up by practical guidance and help. In any case, that 
is the position to which the natives have been brought. They 
have been rescued from barbarism and, by various activities, 
induced to improve. It is therefore a critical period in their 
history, and the progressive movement must not be arrested. 
They have a destiny which they cannot shape for themselves. 
They have not the mental stamina. It must be shaped for them 
upon lines of guidance laid down for them by the higher race, 
and the course of that guidance will be determined by the amount 
of mutual sympathy which can be established between the races. 
Those words mutual sympathy mean much; they are powerful 
factors in dealing with the question. The natives are admittedly 
good fellows, with many fine qualities, and are worthy of our 
efforts to help them. They are responsive, and anxious for 
guidance. It should be our purpose and our policy to keep 
them in that state of mind, and allow them to grow, for in that 
policy is to be found contentment and prosperity. They must 
not be driven to despair or into the hands of the Ethiopian sects 
from America, or Socialist societies in England who are bidding 
for them. And this leads me to digress for a moment, in order 
to say that my attention has just been drawn to certain passages 
in a pamphlet now circulating amongst the working class, from 
one of whom I got it. It is entitled “A New Catechism of 
Socialism.” I will give one or two extracts from this Catechism. 

Q. What is the attitude of Socialism towards backward races? 

A. The position of Socialism towards these races is one of 
absolute non-interference. 

Q. But is it not natural that civilized nations should protect 
missionaries and others whose ostensible object it is to spread - 
Christian civilization ? 

A. Yes, it is perfectly natural from the point of view of the 
dominant classes ; and it is also natural for the barbaric races 
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to resent having religion, and other disagreeable products of 
civilization, forced upon them. It is rather the duty of Socialists 
to support the barbaric races in their resistance to aggression than 
to acquiesce in the fraudulent pretences by which the people 
referred to insinuate themselves into favour among those whom 
it is their object to betray. 

Q. But surely many missionaries are sincere in their belief 
that they are conferring a benefit upon these unenlightened people 
by preaching the gospel ? 

A. Nowadays missionaries are, generally speaking, the con- 
scious or at best the semi-conscious tools of their masters, the 
churchwardens, deacons, and religious world generally, who wish 
to find secure markets for the products of their factories and 
profitable outlets for their surplus capital. 

Now, whilst deploring the circulation of such literature, which 
was presumably composed in ignorance, I wish to challenge the 
statements in so far as they purport to be facts, and declare them 
to be, not terminological inexactitudes, but abominable slanders. 
Now, my conviction is that it is indispensable for the wholesome 
development of the natives that they should gain the willing help 
and sympathy of the white races. JI am sure it is to be gained. 
There is a manifest broadening of the colonial mind now in pro- 
cess which should not be disturbed or set back. There are, of 
course, prejudices which are fast moderating, and there will 
always be differences of opinion which may be either softened or 
rendered more acute. The prospect depends in no small measure 
upon the attitude of people in this country. The educated natives 
often create prejudice against themselves by over-presumption, 
and they are often prejudiced by the zeal of their own friends. 
They naturally aspire to copy the white man and, in so doing, 
readily assimilate his worst features, just as children might be 
expected to do. It is because they are going through this child 
stage that they require guidance and toleration in the hour of 
trial. There is some sectional opposition to the advance of the 
natives in any form which is ascribed in some quarters to the anti- 
pathy of the white people. I dissent from that view. There is no 
latent race antipathy; on the contrary, the colonists are as a rule 
kindly disposed towards the natives. The colonists are, how- 
ever, mistrustful of interference, and they entertain two fears in 
particular: (1) the fear lest the misguided enthusiasm of philan- 
thropists should divert the course of evolution and, by saddling 
the natives with political ideas and political status which they are 
unfitted for, disturb or undermine the supremacy of the dominant 
race ; (2) the fear lest emotional Christians press unduly the claim 
that common Christianity involves social equality, against which 
there are well known to be insurmountable barriers. I was 
struck lately by the words of a thoughtful native of India who, 
writing on the same question as it affects the East, says, “It 
would be easier to make a pyramid stand on its own apex than to 
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make the proud Brahman treat the pariah as his equal because 
both are human beings.” Thoughts like this may be usefully 
taken to mind. It is, I believe, one of the Church’s great tasks 
in South Africa to calm these fears to which I have alluded. If 
any enduring progress is to be made, the Church must adapt 
itself in a practical way to the general environment, which can be 
done without any sacrifice of principle. The natives will, if they 
are found to possess the capacity, rise to the higher levels; but 
only by the help and sympathy of the white races given in a parental 
form. It is well that we should focus attention to these points. 
At the same time we must do all in our power to remove appre- 
hensions, to avoid fantastic policies which lead to discord, and to 
promote not only unity of purpose, but unity of sensible effort in 
fulfilling our obligations to these subject races. ‘The influence 
of the Churches upon the destiny of the native races will, in the 
future as in the past, be powerful; and they call for our warm 
encouragement and support in their world-wide mission which is 
full of great possibilities. ‘They have behind them the substantial 
verdict of the highest experts, recently expressed, that ‘for the 
moral improvement of the natives there is no influence equal to 
that of religious belief”, and that “‘no merely secular system 
would serve that purpose”. That verdict has now the merit of 
being endorsed by public opinion. And now I should like to say 
in conclusion that the situation as it appears to me is quite 
promising. It is unquestionable that the general condition of the 
natives during the last fifty years has vastly improved. Much 
has been done for the natives in making them better men and 
women, and much, of course, remains to be done, though perhaps 
under greater difficulties, for the secondary stage of uplifting may 
be harder than the primary. But, if I may be allowed to give 
a warning, it is that striking and rapid advance is not to be looked 
for in the backward races. Though their material progress may 
be rapid, their mental progress in respect of formation of 
character will, if healthy, be of slow growth. We may be hopeful, 
for there is every indication that, in approaching the federation of 
South African States, the tendency of those who aim at a unified 
native policy will be to strengthen gradually that moral and 
intellectual development towards which the Churches have already 
contributed so much. 


Mr. A. G. FRaAsER, Principal of Trinity College, Kandy, spoke 
on Indian problems. The question of the attitude of the Church 
to the incoming races and the liberty to be permitted them was 
the very problem before the Council of Jerusalem. There, all 
that was peculiar to and characteristic of the Church of Jerusa- 
lem was endangered by the inrush of multitudes of Gentiles. By 
an immense act of faith the Church decided to push forward on 
broad lines their Gentile missions, and to leave to the God of all 
nations the preservation of the truths for which they particularly 
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stood. The home Church dare not keep the Indian Church in 
too close tutelage, nor too rigorously lay down the lines of her 
development, her service, and her thought. That is not of faith 
but of doubt. The hindrance to the acceptance of Christianity 
amongst the best leaders of the National movement is not their 
lack of need, nor their want of reverence for Christ, but their 
sense that Christianity is Western and denationalizing in its 
effects. They believe in India, and hope to see her one day not 
as an imitation of Europe, but in her own right the spiritual mis- 
tress of the nations. And they have cause for their faith. As 
the Himalayas surpass the "Grampians, as the plain of Bengal 
exceeds our valleys, so too does their historical inheritance with 
its names—such as Gautama, the Buddha—seem to them to out- 
weigh our own. We, the children of yesterday, cannot fashion 
them anew. And if we go to India to preach a Christ Who has 
no place in her past, we are foredoomed to failure. But we go 
to preach the Saviour of India—One Who has inspired all that 
was great and good in their fathers, and Who alone can make 
their children greater and better still. All their longings and 
hopes and aspirations can be fulfilled in Him alone; we go to 
fulfil not to destroy. 

We are tempted to fear the results on the Church of the con- 
tact of Indian thought and of the pollutions of Hinduism. That 
same Lord Who guarded and guided the early Church through 
perilous beginnings still lives. Our creeds are safe because they 
are true. The Christ gives stability to the creeds, not the creeds 
to Christ. They will emerge from the examination of India not 
poorer but richer. The full meaning of the Gospel has never yet 
been seen, and cannot be until the nations have brought their 
wealth and honour and glory unto Him. The Gospel which 
leaves us as a people so blind to the woes of. our cities, to our 
drink problem, to our opium traffic, is not the complete Gospel of 
Christ. Are men born in London without the hope of knowing 
purity and cleanness because England is poor? No, but because 
she is materialistic. We find it hard to believe that the unseen 
is the real ; hard to see God. But in all her wanderings, India has 
never doubted that the unseen is the true and the eternal. When 
she has come to the Saviour she will return to us with. such 
a vision of His majesty and His reality that materialism will fly 
baffled from before His face, and the dark places of our cities 
shall know the beauty of the Lord our God. The nations were 
never created for a dull uniformity. Rather, each has its place in 
the glorious mosaic of the temple of God ; and our work in India 
is not to remake her after our colour and pattern, but as fellow 
servants to labour with her sons to remove the awful dirt and 
dross of centuries, and to enable her in the light of her Saviour’s 
presence to shine forth in her own beauty and glory as He meant 
her to be. 

There is much thought to-day of the National movement in the 
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East, but phrases such as “Indian unrest” and “ Yellow peril”, 
show that that thought is largely due to fear. But “known unto 
God are all His works, from the beginning of the world”. In the 
torrent of these movements we have feared, perhaps, that the boat 
of the Church would be,swamped and sunk. But the river is not 
of death, but of life, and the waters are all in His hand. In the 
advancing tread of these hosts comes the greater future of the 
Kingdom of God. As we listen to the thunder of their advance 
we are not afraid. In the name of the Anglican Communion we 
dare to welcome them and to be glad ; for we believe in God the 
Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, and 
in the Holy Ghost. 


The BisHop oF ZULULAND said they must remember that 
Almighty God in making the world had made it full of variety, 
and that race problems arose because of God having made such 
variety of races. God had made in the world a great many dis- 
tinctions. The distinction about which he was supposed to speak 
that night was the distinction between black and white, and the 
difficulty which was caused by the problems which arose from 
that distinction. We must remember that the distinction was not 
of man’s creating, but of God’s.. He believed, with Sir Godfrey 
Lagden, that there was no antipathy between black and white. 
There were people who showed not merely lack of antipathy, but 
who exhibited ‘a good deal of sympathy towards natives; but no 
doubt on the part of the natives there was a great lack of interest 
in the white man. This difference between the black and white 
races was a greater difference than that between Western nations 
and Eastern nations. They had first to consider this: They were 
thinking of the problems from the point of view of the Church, 
and the Church, whatever else it was, was undeniably intended to 
be a great brotherhood. But then they came to the further 
question, of what nature was this brotherhood? There was 
brotherhood which was social, and brotherhood which was 
spiritual, and brotherhood which might be both. He claimed as 
a truth that the Christian brotherhood was primarily a spiritual 
brotherhood, and that only in a secondary sense was it a social 
brotherhood. He meant by that, that because in the Sacrament 
of Holy Baptism they were bound together in Christ in a great 
brotherhood, it was a spiritual bond by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, and because of that bond they were bound in social duties 
one towards the other. He did not think, however, that it was in 
the least degree true to say that this brotherhood of Christians 
was equality of Christians in the sense that it involved social 
equality. There were spiritual inequalities and social inequalities 
- in God’s creation, and when the question was raised about whether. 
it was intended that men who were Christians of the same Church 
should have between them an equality of social life, he would say 
that it was a mistaken idea that all Christians should be socially 
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equal. It was not to come to pass at the present time. Christian 
brotherhood—spiritual brotherhood—did not involve _ social 
equality by itself, but it did involve social duties. At the same 
.time, black colour must not netessarily shut a man out from 
social equality. They recognized that those of another colour 
who came into the Church belonged to the great brotherhood, 
but they did not say they were on a social equality with them. 
But the question they were face to face with in South Africa was 
this: Was it imperative that ecclesiastical organization should be 
the same for the native as for the European? Generally speaking, 
when European people in Africa talked about the Church they 
meant the white congregations, and when they spoke of native 
congregations they referred to them as missions. He believed that 
was not an untrue or exaggerated, account of what was, after all, 
a very natural state of things. On looking at it from the native 
point of view, however, it became a serious matter. The native 
Christians, as they became more and more intelligent, began to say, 
“‘ How are we to develop if we are drawn along at the tail of the 
European Church?” How, unless they had some organization 
better adapted to their position, freer from the evil traditions, but 
not the good ones ; free from those traditions which were peculiar 
to Europeans ; some organization in which they could live and 
breathe more freely, and grow and develop in such a way as to 
create a better respect for themselves among their white brothers 
in Christ? The extreme opinion was that there should be two 
provinces of South Africa side by side. There was another view 
that there should be one archbishop with two provincial synods, 
or one provincial synod for both, but with separate dioceses along- 
side one another for black and white people. Continuing, he 
spoke of the Ethiopian movement, which he said was a mighty 
force for evil or for good. They had been told that they were 
threatened by the great power of Islamism. Might it not be, in 
the providence of God, that the forces of Ethiopianism might be 
used by the Church, harnessed to her doctrine, to form a great 
barrier against the advance of Islamism, so that when the time 
came the Ethiopians would be able to say, “‘ Now we have found 
our brotherhood. We are brothers in Christ Jesus. We are 
brothers with the white man. We have a freedom of our own, but 
we have not separated from them.” 


The BisHor oF SACRAMENTO said that the English had been 
the fathers and mothers of America, and he prayed that they 
would always hold before the eyes of that nation the same glorious 
ideals with which England had inspired its beginnings. What 
a difference it would have made to the national life if Spain had 
seized them in their infancy. It was simply impossible, in the 
nature of things, for Spain to be the mother of the United States. 
He looked south to the Latin republics of South America, and 
thought of what the United States had escaped. If there was any 
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difference to-day between the United States and the States of 
Mexico and Brazil it was because God had given the former the 
heritage of the blood of the English people, and he trusted that 
their gigantic daughter of the West would never fail in her grand. 
mission, but that she might lift herself in the fair sunlight and 
delight all time and men with the same splendour in her eyes for 
ever. Passing on he spoke of the great problems presented by the 
huge populations of places like New York, which he said was 
the second largest German city in the world. New York also 
had 700,000 Jews. The New Jerusalem was not in Judzea, but in 
New York. They treated the Jewish people without discrimina- 
tion; they possessed the same rights and privileges of other 
citizens, and the walls of separation were fast disappearing. Their 
children attended the schools by the thousand. Many were being 
baptized and Christianized, and it was perfectly plain that the great 
historic Jewish problem was going to be solved by simple obe- 
dience to Jesus Christ. The real problem in the large cities of 
America, however, was not how to win the people, but how to 
save the Church. Alien populations were causing many Churches 
to struggle for existence. It was a shameful spectacle to observe 
that in many American cities the Church seemed to be retreating 
from the attack. Speaking of the Indian problem, he pointed out 
that since the Government began to give the Indian plots of land 
with personal ownership he had entered into the national life of 
the country. There were to-day 70,000 farms owned and tilled 
by Indians in America, each one carrying with it the right of 
ownership. So far as winning the people to the Church, there 
was no Indian problem, for the Church had had magnificent suc- 
cess. In the same way there was no Chinese problem, since in 
one year 961 Chinese were permitted to enter the Church. In the 
matter of Japanese immigration he asked the meeting not to judge 
the Pacific States too severely because of their opposition to Japan- 
ese immigration. It was simply the instinct of industrial preserva- 
tion, not race hatred. They were thankful for the standard of 
comfort, cleanliness, and leisure that was possible to the American 
workman and his family, and did not want to see them brought 
down to an Oriental level. The Orientals did not live in family 
relations. They swarmed in washhouses or barracks together. 
They were a clever people and could undercut and undersell the 
American wage-earners. It was not because of their vices but 
their virtues that it was found useful to exclude them. To his 
brethren from China and Japan he would say, leaven the Oriental 
with the spirit and power of Jesus Christ. Let them lift up the 
ideals of those great peoples to whom they had been sent, and 
until the right time came do not think it wise to mix those great 
peoples, and do not blame others because they desired to hold up 
the walls of safety which had been built around their Christian’ 
civilization. : 
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Tue SpiriruaL STATE oF CHRISTENDOM. 


Tue primary problem of the Church in Christendom is the spiritual 
state of Christendom itself. It is good to get behind conventional 
phrases such as ‘Christian countries” or ‘¢ Christian nations” and to 
ask, Has there ever really been a Christian nation? Do we ever ex- 
pect to see one? The answer seems to be that the problem of the 
fourth century is still with us, namely, how to conquer the world 
within the Church, and that the kingdom of heaven in the world will 
ever remain leaven which has not leavened the whole loaf: as the leaven 
increases so does the material it has to permeate. here is, too, an 
ebb and flow in the spiritual force of the Church, and there are times 
when the “ common Christianity ’’ of a nation means more than it does 
at another time. In our day we are called to gauge the value of the 
Christianity of the British Isles, of Europe generally, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and parts of Africa. In 
order to give an answer it is sometimes easier if we examine the 
extremities of the Body, the younger nations rather than the older 
home of Christendom. ‘There are some indications that the tares and 
the wheat tend to gather more and more at present into opposing 
bodies. There is more outspoken and organized want of faith and 
more fervent and a larger mass of genuine spirituality, and God is 
fashioning saints still as swords of finest temper in the atmosphere of 
the world to-day. It also seems to be becoming less easy to be 
merely a conventional Christian in the presence of increased intensity 
and reality. And although it may seem alarming to acquiesce in any 
sense in growing intensity of evil, yet growth in intensity and reality 
seem to be distinct gains. If there is any truth in these reflections, 
then there can never come a time when the most strenuous mission 
work in the heart of Christendom and for Christendom itself will be 
unnecessary. 

The battle in Christendom to-day as regards itself is being fought 
round such questions as these: Has there ever been a genuine revela- 
tion from above, as distinguished from an evolution of thought by man? 
Are we really possessed of facts about God and His will which maa 
could not win for himself in his ordinary progress? History here is of 
course repeating itself! 

The advance made by Christendom in our age, speaking generally, 
is in the direction of a fuller realization of corporate life. The State, 
educated by the Church, is taking out of the hands of the Church 
many tasks as duties laid upon the whole nation, e.g. poor law 
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questions ; and so far it is a distinct advance. At the same time the 
Church asks how far, if education were so treated, any nation is 
sufficiently Christian to undertake such duties with safety to the coming 
ages. So also the Anglican Church, which has learnt more and more 
fully, in the course of ages, the absolute necessity of preserving the 
Ancient Order of the Church for the sake of the stability of the 
Faith, asks anxiously whether great masses of Christians who lay no 
store by this ancient order, however full of spiritual life they are 
to-day, are not imperilling the Faith of the future as the storms grow 
more intense, as evil as well as good intensifies, and when in conse- 
quence the Faith of the Gospel will need every anchor it possesses to 
keep it from drifting. 


Tue GezocraPHicaL GrowTH oF CHRISTENDOM. 


Born in the East, where ali great religions have been born, and in at 
least semi-tropical regions where vision of the unseen is easier than in 
colder climes, the revelation of the Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment, culminating in the Incarnation and Resurrection of our Lord, has 
taken deepest root at present in the West, and among races in more or 
less temperate climes, imbibing of course the characteristic contribu- 
tions of Western nations. Climate affects character: and therefore it 
has come about that the Faith of the Gospel is strongest to-day among 
nations possessing temperate clime, graces and vices rather than among 
those whose characteristics, both for good and evil, are different. 
Strength, force, aggressiveness not unmixed with a coarseness of fibre, 
are the general characteristics of temperate clime races, and Christendom 
at present has had as one of its first tasks within itself, the taming of 
strong natures, strong for evil as well as good, to teach them the 
Beatitudes, not only as given in Matt. v. but also in Matt. xi. 6 and 
John xx. 29. 

The mixed. tares and wheat of Christendom, both of remarkable 
vitality, have in the meantime seized upon vast regions of the earth, 
especially along the equator, ruling these races by force of character, 
and imparting to them the vices as well as the graces of a type of 
humanity differing markedly from those of the subject nations. Some- 
times the trader, at other times the missionary has led the way; but 
both are sure to be the agents of one or other of two aggressive forces: 
the inducements of worldly gain and spiritual devotion to God ia 
Christ. The result has been, of course, a mixture of good and evil. 
Christendom has put upon its subject races the marks of the most 
splendid service as well as of very great evil, the former certainly pre- 
dominating. The difficulty has ever been to demonstrate to subject races 
what can be called the working of the heavenly leaven, as distinguished 
from the evil of the untamed nature of temperate clime races. Naturally, 
too, the force of the Church of God has been for centuries not a 
national, but a sectional or individual effort, whereas the subjection of 
the race and the growth of trade has had the aid of the State. It is 
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because the impact of Christendom upon races in no sense Christian has 
been of so mixed a nature that probably no nation in Christendom is 
anxious to answer the question categorically: “Are you ruling there 
for the sake of the inhabitants of the land, or for your own profit ? ” 
This problem is linked with another already referred to in the question : 
‘« Has there ever been in any deep sense a Christian nation ?,”’ 


Raciat ANTIPATHIES. 


As the world seems to grow smaller, and there is more complete 
inter-communication between every land, and as populations increase 
and seek homes in regions not yet occupied, the most serious factor of 
our day makes its appearance. Again it is only history repeating it- 
self, for the antagonism in St. Paul’s day between Jew and Gentile 
survives to-day in quite equal degree in the antipathy between 
white and dark races. At first it seems to be an instinctive feeling, 
and requiring a special gift of the Holy Ghost for its conquest. 
Difference of habits, difference of besetting virtues and vices, very 
different scales of living, of ideals, of industry and hours of labour, 
and to a much lesser degree difference of religion produce a situation 
most painful to contemplate. Even a scientific writer, after personal 
observation, has considered that some races differ from others in kind 
not in degree; that is that they are not human; it is no wonder that 
rougher natures look on some races as oxen rather than as human beings. 

These antipathies have no doubt been intensified by the emotional 
appeals of unwise Christians who plead for perfect civil equality between 
members of varying races, basing the claim on the brotherhood of man 
in Christ, possibly claiming the vote for every adult of whatever colour 
because he is a human being, or advocating or not restraining inter- 
marriage. Others press upon tropical races the latest forms of 
democratic government as they have grown up in Europe and among 
quite dissimilar races. The problem to-day is how best to fashion a 
scientific yet truly Christian attitude towards dark peoples, especially 
the tropical and weaker races, and to ask for answers to such questions 
as these: ‘ Human beings vary in age and capacity, some being forty 
years old and some only six; do you treat them to equal privileges?” 
‘In the history of human life how long will it take for some races to 
grow from six years to forty?’ ‘Is it possible that democratic govern- 
ment may be as impossible for races near the equator and in some 
climes, as anything but democratic government is impossible among 
other races and climates?’’ No problems are of such tremendous 
importance to-day for Christendom both in Church and State. It 
. would appear that it is only the real Christendom within the nominal 
Christendom which can furnish the full data for the solution. The 
problems to be faced by the real Christendom seem to be these: 
(1) The universa] brotherhood of man in Christ as a fact of revelation ; 
perhaps nothing less than a revelation would suffice, to assure us that 
the Lord did lift all humanity up to the Father, ennobling and 
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redeeming it all. (2) But within the brotherhood there is every 
degree of equality and inequality; it requires the highest and most 
Christian wisdom to discriminate between youth and maturity within 
the family. (3) Whether the nations of Christendom, if they can be 
called elder brothers, are not bound to exhibit what is due from their 
position, tenderness, reverence, kindness, patience, firmness; above all 
to keep such vital problems clear of all party politics, as too high and 
sacred for such an arena. (4) To determine on a scientific basis 
between what races intermarriage is a crime just as it would be between 
a man of forty and a child of six. (5) To ascertain whether the 
gift of self-government on a democratic basis does not to some races 
spell disaster at a particular stage of their growth, and whether in 
regard to other races it may not remain an impossibility. 

These problems, it will be noted, are to be solved within the area of 
Christendom. The day will come when within the same area a 
further question will press for an answer, namely, whether colour is 
any longer to be a dividing ‘line between races in the sense that 
civilization is all on one side and barbarism on the other. But the 
day for that question within Christendom has not yet arrived, for 
India is not in Christendom. As between Christendom and races at 
present outside it, the day has already come for the answer, ¢.g. in 
the case of Japan and China. Some such statement as the above 
seems to be necessary before we can approach the particular problems 
in different parts of Christendom. We must agree upon certain 
principles and define some terms before we descend to details. 


SomME OF THE GREATEST PROBLEMS IN REGARD TO Missions OF THE 
Cuurce witsain CurisTENDOM. 


I, Pioneers of the white races scattered over vast regions. 


These compose the flood which has covered or is covering vast 
spaces in America, Australia, and parts of Africa. They are the 
most virile members of their nationality, with aggressive force developed 
at the expense often of spirituality by the life they lead. The point of 
the spear is likely to be hard. But a race once Christian, if it falls 
back into materialism, is. not the same as one which has never received 
the Gospel, and it may be the chamber swept out which has received 
evil spirits worse than those that dwelt there before. Consequently no 
mission work in the world is more important than the work of the 
Church in following the flock scattered over vast regions, the pre- 
cursors of a nation of the future. The call may not be so romantic 
when it points to work among prosaic farmers or miners of our own 
race, but the problem is one of infinite importance, for the pioneers come 
first in contact with weaker races and may destroy them or give 
Christendom an evil name which it may takea century to eradicate. If 
possible the first pioneers in such lands ought to be those of whom it 
may be said that they come not only for their own gain but for the 
profit of the original inhabitants. 
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1. Non-Christian Aborigines within Christendom. 


The future of child races in countries such as Australasia or even 
in North and South America is a perplexing one. As a rule they can 
be termed dying races, which are injured fatally by the touch of the 
white man; by his habits, dress, diseases, and most of all, his vices. 
Some in consequence have advocated large reserves where the 
aboriginal may live his old life in peace or with only the very wise 
missionary. ‘The method may check downfall, but the general result 
is at best a negative one even if all intercourse with a white race is 
forbidden. The plan of complete segregation might be possible in 
Australia, probably nowhere else. How much education can such a 
race healthfully accept? Ought it to be almost wholly industrial ? 
Ought we to urge them to feel the need of what we call material 
civilization? If we had a century of undisturbed education without 
evil influences could we save and elevate these races? Most of these- 
questions still await their answers. ‘T'he only fact which seems proved 
is that no problem requires greater wisdom than this. 


2. The Negro Race in the territories now in the United States. 


Within Christendom perhaps there is no problem to-day, as between 
race and race, which is of such importance and so full of perplexity. 
It affects all Christendom, for the position was created by the foremost 
nations vf Christendom acting together, and the character of all: 
Christendom is at stake in the solution. The slave trade was created 
by Spaniards, Portuguese, English, Germans, Dutch, and others. The 
evils to-day are, unfortunately for them, borne chiefly by the empire of the 
United States. In some respects the position has even been accentuated 
by the destruction of slavery after one of the greatest wars of modern 
times. The negro race is now free in one sense: but racial antipathy, 
extending over the North as well as over the South, does not seem to 
diminish. The negro is entitled to a vote because he is a human being, 
under the United States Constitution, but we do not know that he dare 
use it.. Before, he had no rights; has he now the power to use his 
rights? He is too numerous to be moved, nor does he want to move ; 
he is increasing faster than the white population and may number 
fifteen millions in ten years: it is a question which is the better course, 
were it a possible course, whether to make a black belt in which 
white men hardly dwell at all, or to pour more white men into the 
southern States. Within the Church of God itself the same 
difficulties arise. Some advocate the creation of two Bishops within 
the same region with racial jurisdiction. Others of course assert that 
this is clean contrary to the first principles of the Catholic Church: 
that the Church knows no distinction of race since these races are but 
members of the one Body of Christ and are governed in any one region 
by one Bishop: that race Bishops would not only be wrong in 
principle but also there is every shade of colour to confuse the problem. 
Meanwhile in the United States it seems to be difficult for the races to 
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mingle in social life. The solution of the problem is one of the most 
absorbing questions of the day, and our keen and respectful sympathy 
is extended to that part of Christendom which has to solve it. In the 
West Indies the problem has in a very real sense been solved. There 
is little race antipathy, but also the history of the two races in the West 
Indies has not been in line with that in the United States. 


II. The Dark Races in South Africa. 


It is a moot question whether South Africa can be deemed part of 
Christendom, but after stating the doubt we have so included it; and 
at once we are face to face with a problem almost as serious as the 
preceding one. It is not yet so serious, because we have not had time 
to make the mistakes which may have been made in the United States, 
and the way is more open for a true solution. Moreover the South 
African dark man is in his own home, the negro in the States is not. 
On the other hand the negro in the whole of the States is, compared 
to the white man, as one to ten: in South Africa the dark man is 
as compared with the white man as ten to one, and it would appear 
certain that the disproportion will steadily increase in his favour. 
It is therefore abundantly evident that we are in South Africa for 
the benefit of the dark man, that is, for the good of the greatest 
number.- The dark races in South Africa are by nature higher in the 
scale than the pure negro is, although the negro in the States has 
passed him at the present moment because the negro has had 250 years 
of industrial education albeit in a state of slavery. ‘The dark races of 
South Africa have in their veins an infusion of some different blood 
which makes them capable apparently of a much higher destiny. The 
problem to be solved is, what under the hands of the white man that 
destiny is to be. The first step to take is to ensure that there shall be 
kindness, sympathy, patience and real interest on the part of the white 
man towards his very young black brother, and a feeling of responsi- 
bility for the future of a race that is not about to die out but to increase 
enormously: and to remember at the same time that this race with its 
possibilities is in its own country. Within the Church the problem 
consists in creating in the dark-skinned Christian increasing self- 
respect, self-support, corporate responsibility for the Church and its 
needs. ‘Then we may look forward without uneasiness to the day 
when the dark races will be as twenty to one as compared with the 
white men and slowly growing in civilization and true religion. 


Tue Jews. 


The problem of this race is almost entirely situated within the 
confines of Christendom. It is now essentially an European population. 
Out of 11,000,000 Jews in the world, about 8,745,000 are in Europe 
and over 5,000,000 in Poland. Jews, therefore, who at present enjoy 
full rights of citizenship are to-day in a minority. ‘The language called 
Yiddish is spoken by 5,000,000 Jews. It was made in Germany, 
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though written in Hebrew characters and incomprehensibie to 
Germans. What is to be the future of a race that wrote the whole 
Bible, the New Testament and the Old Testament, and gave us all 
the Apostles, the great apostle of the Gentiles to whom the conversion 
of Europe is due besides the Twelve? ‘The questions which still seek 
answers are of course as follows: Will this race ever possess any land 
of its own again? Will it ever become Christian while keeping its 
nationality? Will it ever be a great evangelizing Christian force? 
The facts to-day are interesting and much more encouraging to 
Christians than some imagine. ‘There are about 250 clergy and 
ministers in the British Isles who once were of the Jewish Faith. 
No baptism of a Jew is permitted by the above Society without the 
personal and particular intervention of the Bishop of London to 
ensure genuineness. ‘There is a strong Reform movement which is 
in the direction of the Jews calling themselves not a nationality but a 
religious community, restoration to Palestine forming no part of their 
prayers. They speak reverently of the Founder of Christianity, 
holding Him up as one of the great teachers and Reformers. 


Herr tro orner CuHurcuHEs. 


An unique mission was brought into being by the late Archbishop 
Benson, although efforts had been made before in the same direction. 
The Archbishop, in response to an urgent request from the people 
themselves, inaugurated the Mission to the Assyrian Christians, not 
in order to make them Anglicans but to educate them and help them 
more intelligently to use their own very ancient Liturgies and other 
books. Most religious Bodies, whether. it be the Roman Church 
or the Presbyterians, endeavour to make converts to their own de- 
nomination out of the members of these Eastern Churches. The 
object of the Mission alluded to is so to raise the Eastern Christian as 
to make him once more such a Missionary force as he once was. 
Reference must be made to the Office of the Mission, Church House, 
Westminster. The workers hold that the work they do will be 
justified by results, and that communities which have withstood Moslem 
persecution for twelve centuries can yet be made vigorous. ‘The other 
side of the problem may be stated in the following question. Has a 
race that has once become decadent ever recovered its vigour without one 
of two new factors: either a new infusion of blood or a new religion? 
For the Christian the last is impossible: is the first possible? The 
problem is still unsolved, but its existence does not relieve us of the 
duty of responding to such requests for educational and spiritual aid. 


? Reference should be made to the London Society for Promoting Christi- 
anity among the Jews, 16 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. ‘The publications 
are full of interest, 
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AMONG THE WHITE SETTLERS IN THE WEST 
UNITED STATES 


By tHe Ricut Rev. THE BISHOP OF CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


In the United States of America, the term “ West ” is entirely relative. 
Among the early settlers the whole territory west of Pennsylvania and New 
York was so designated. Gradually, as Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and other 
States, became settled, the western frontier receded further and further 
towards the setting sun, until, at the present day,it has reached the Pacific 
Ocean. For many years all the territories beyond the valleys of the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri were described as the ‘Far West’. But as the tide of 
population continued to pour in, new States were formed, and Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, and Missouri, began to be regarded as the 
Middle West. Still later in the development of the country, the population 
penetrated the vast Rocky Mountain region, until now the entire continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is spanned by organized States of the 
Union. 

For the purposes of this paper,.- however, it will be sufficient to give an 
account of the work of the Church among the white settlers first of the 
Middle West, and then to describe the newer movement which led to the 
sending out of our missionary bishops to the new territory beyond the 
Mississippi, and extending gradually throughout the mountains and plains 
of the western slope. 

It was not until Nov. 14, 1784, that Samuel Seabury, our first American 
Bishop, was consecrated in an “‘ upper room”, at Aberdeen, Scotland, and 
became the Bishop of Connecticut. That significant event was followed, 
on Feb. 4, 1787, by the consecration of William White and Samuel Provoost 
at Lambeth Palace, to become respectively the Bishops of Pennsylvania and 
New York. Thus equipped with apostolic functions, after many years of 
waiting during which precious opportunities were lost, the American 
Church at first found itself greatly handicapped in its progress by reason 
of the prejudice arising simply from the fact that it was of English origin, 
and supposed by many of the colonists to be in political sympathy with 
the mother country, from which they had so recently become emanci- 
pated. 

It is not strange, therefore, that for many years after the American 
Revolution the infant Church was compelled to struggle for existence, 
and that its growth was comparatively slow. Nevertheless, before the close 
of the eighteenth century the episcopate had been bestowed upon nearly 
all the States which had formed the original thirteen colonies. As the 
population of the country was destined to be confined largely to the Atlantic 
coast region for a number of years, there was no demand or opportunity 
for missionary endeayour to supply the spiritual wants of new settlers. 
Indeed, at first every effort was needed to supply clergy and churches to 
the towns and cities which were springing up on all sides in the East. But 
soon the emigration began to move towards the West. An “ Act of the 
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General Convention”, adopted in 1798, had proposed measures for the 
extension of the Kingdom of Christ, in the regions beyond the Alleghenies. 

The appeals of the frontier clergy, who were labouring almost single- 
handed at various points in the lands but lately opened up to immigration, 
were not wholly refused a hearing. Bishop White, though but once in his 
long episcopate reaching the boundaries of his own See, at the new settle- 
ment of Pittsburg, still recognized the Church’s duty of providing for the 
actual and intending settlers of the West. About that time the abundant 
labours and marked success of the Rev. Philander Chase’s missionary- 
journeys in the newer parts of the country indicated his special fitness for 
an appointment to a western episcopate; and he was therefore consecrated 
Bishop of Ohio (Feb. 11, 1819), in St. James’s Church, Philadelphia, by 
Bishops White, Hobart, Kemp, and Croes. ; 

On going to his pioneer diocese in the spring, the new bishop organized 
parishes at Steubenville and Wheeling; and on the first Sunday in June 
confirmed seventy-nine souls at Worthington. He had the personal over- 
sight of three parishes beside that of the diocese, from which latter he 
received no salary. He had to cut his wood, make fires, and feed his live 
stock with his own hands. This episcopal type contrasted picturesquely 
with the English bishop with carriage and footmen, and all the impressive 
insignia of his high office. Bishop Chase, very early in his episcopate, 
conceived the idea of establishing a theological seminary in his See for the 
training of his candidates for Orders in Theology as well asin the Arts. In 
the prosecution of this purpose, which resulted in the foundation and partial 
endowment of a Theological Seminary and Kenyon College at Gambier, 
Ohio, the Bishop visited England, where his earnestness, his devotion, and 
the evident advantage of founding a Church College and Divinity School in 
the western world, gained for his cause, noble, influential, and liberal friends, 
and made the Western missionary work of the Western Church known in 
England for the first time. 

Difficulties having arisen in the development of his work, Bishop Chase, 
in September, 1831, resigned the Presidency of the Theological Seminary 
and Kenyon College, as well as his episcopate. 

Removing to Michigan in 1832, where he remained and laboured faithfully 
for several years, he was chosen by the clergy of Illinois in 1835 as their 
bishop. On accepting this new administration, he proceeded to organize 
a diocese, and found a college, for which, on visiting England in its interests, 
he secured a handsome sum. 

This institution he named Jubilee College. It was situated in Peoria, 
County Illinois, at a spot to which he gave the name of Robin’s Nest. 
Liberal gifts were obtained for this new venture; and the last days of the 
good bishop were brightened by the sympathy and support of churchmen 
at home and abroad. 

Bishop Chase was a man of intense feelings, marvellous powers of 
endurance, unusual pertinacity, and great impatience of opposition. 

_ As a pioneer bishop, he rendered services throughout the Middle West 
which can never be forgotten. His unfailing wit and humour made him 
welcome in the settler’s cabin, on the stage-coach, on the canal and steam- 
boat—wherever travellers were to be found. He was evidently raised up 
of God for the special work, and the result of his self-denying effort will be 
a permanent contribution to the planting of the Church in that strategic 
part of the Union. It is given to few to whom is entrusted the episcopal 
office to found two dioceses and establish two institutions of the higher 
learning, one of which at least will ever perpetuate his name and fame. 
Full of energy, perseverance, and zeal, he will ever be remembered as 
a master-builder of the Church of God. Grateful recognition ought here to 
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be made to those broad-minded and generous laymen of the Mother Church 
of England, who, in those early days, gave so handsomely to Bishop Chase 
towards the establishing of his educational institutions. 

As at a period still earlier the American Church was nourished and sus- 
tained by the venerable “‘ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ”, so at 
this time our brethren in the Mother Church did not fail to help us. Though 
not technically known as a missionary bishop, as he was consecrated for 
the State of Ohio before the American Church had risen to the full con- 
ception of the missionary episcopate, Bishop Chase was, in reality, our 
first great missionary apostle. While,'therefore, any account of the mis- 
sionary work of the Church among the white settlers of the West would be 
inadequate which failed to do honour to this unique and heroic leader, it 
was not until 1835 that we elected-our first missionary bishop. 

In the autumn of that year, our triennial gathering, known as the General 
Convention, met in the city of Philadelphia. After a fervent, eloquent, 
and soul-inspiring sermon by Bishop George Washington Doane, of New 
Jersey, the honoured father of our present beloved Bishop of Albany, the 
election took place. In that notable sermon, which was an epoch-making 
utterance, Bishop Doane struck the keynote of the Convention. He declared 
that every member of the Church was, by the terms of his baptism, a member 
of the Missionary Society; indeed, that the Church herself was pre- 
eminently a great Missionary Society ; that if the Church of the Living God, 
the “ Pillar and Ground of the Truth”, ever ceased to be a missionary 
Church, she would deny the very charter on which she was founded by her 
divine Lord; that the one great cause for which she existed was to spread 
abroad the knowledge of the Redeemer’s love. Then it was that Jackson 
Kemper was chosen and consecrated to be our first missionary bishop to 
the then new West. It was the last consecration in which the patriarchal 
Bishop White took part. Bishop Kemper was designated as missionary 
bishop for the States of Missouri and Indiana. The annals of Kemper’s 
Missionary Apostolate are of the deepest interest. 

In addition to his own extensive See, his care of the Churches was extended 
over the territory now embraced by Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, into which immigrants were pouring. 

His visitations were undertaken under circumstances of the greatest 
difficulty. Traversing great reaches of country just opened for settlement 
with only the most primitive facilities for journeying ; making his temporary 
home in the rough cabins, or miserable taverns, or sleeping on the ground, 
Kemper gave full proof of his apostolic ministry; and in his care for the 
Churches never cared for himself. ; 

He even made extensive visitations in Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. When it is remembered that these exten- 
sive visitations were made before the day of railroads, and often through 
sections of the country sparsely settled by rude and uncouth pioneers, 
it will be readily understood that the life of the good Bishop was an arduous 
one. And yet his account of one of his visitations is so vivid, and expressive 
of his buoyant spirit, that we venture to quote from it. “I have now 
experienced a little of western adventure; and really entered into it with 
much-more spirit and enjoyment than I could have imagined. Shall I tell 
you how we were benighted, and how we lost our way ; of the deep creeks we 
forded; and the bad bridges we crossed—how we were drenched to the 
skin, and how we were wading for half an hour in a slough, and the accidents 
which arose from the stumbling of our horses? But these events were 
matters of course. We had daily cause for thankfulness and praise.” 

Nothing could have been more opportune than the sending out of such a 
man as Bishop Kemper at that time. It was the psychological moment to 
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inaugurate a great missionary campaign. Perhaps the most significant 
comment on the wisdom of the Church’s choice is the simple statement that 
in the territory over which Bishop Kemper presided as our first missionary 
bishop, there are now sixteen organized dioceses, each well equipped with 
its bishop and clergy. Indeed, the present strength of the Church in that 
north-west section of our country, ‘as estimated by the number of communi- 
cants, is greater than that of our entire membership in America, when, in 1835, 
Bishop Kemper was consecrated. From the time of Kemper’s consecration 
a change had come over the temper of the Church. In replacing the State 
idea by the Diocesan principle, a force was set free which joined the Church 
more fully to the cause of the nation’s development. Through its missionary 
bishops it now became a fully organized Church in the territories as well as 
in the states. Under the inspiration of Bishop Kemper’s leadership, 
a number of young priests offered themselves for work in the Far West. 
Among these, such names as Breck and Adams and Coles should be men- 
tioned. They were largely instrumental in establishing ‘‘ Nashotah House’’, 
a training school for candidates for Holy Orders, which for the last fifty 
years had been the seminary in which hundreds of our most faithful and 
earnest Western workers have received their theological education. A little 
later, this section of the West was reinforced by another strong personality 
who was destined to play an important part in the Church’s life. We refer 
to the Rey. James De Koven, a great Christian educator, and a churchman 
who left his imprint upon that nascent civilization most deeply. 

This same period witnessed not only the heroic labours of Kemper in the 
north-west, but of Otey in the south-west, whereby the Church was 
established in the outlying regions of the Mississippi river, both at its source 
and at its mouth. 

In the latter part of this period, Bishop Kip became the first Bishop of 
the Pacific coast, going out to the miners of California in 1853. He was 
a polished writer, an eloquent speaker, a man of wide culture, a careful 
historian, a skilful polemic. His life was largely a sacrifice, for his refined 
tastes were not specially adapted to pioneer work among “‘ gold-diggers ”’. 
But having put his hand to the plough he never looked back, and to-day 
three noble dioceses are the full fruit of his faithful episcopate. 

About the same time, Bishop Scott planted the Church in Oregon, on the 
northern Pacific coast, having been consecrated in 1854. He had juris- 
diction also in Washington territory. After a few years of most faithful 
and laborious service he entered into rest, and was succeeded by Bishop 
Morris, who established St. Helen’s Hall for girls, and the Bishop Scott 
Grammar School for boys. These institutions have done a work of incal- 
culable benefit for the religious education of the Pacific coast. He also 
built the Hospital of the Good Samaritan. Later, the Right Rey. John 
Paddock, D.D., was consecrated for the territory of Washington, and at the 
present time both Oregon and Washington have two bishops each, No 
section of the entire American Church is more full of promise than this 
north-west Pacific country. Its vast resources of forest, fisheries, agri- 
culture, and mines, together with its charming climate, have attracted 
a constantly increasing population of enterprising and progressive citizens. 
In 1859, at the General Convention which met in Richmond, Henry 
Benjamin Whipple was consecrated Bishop of Minnesota, thus relieving 
Bishop Kemper of a part of his vast domain. Bishop Whipple’s administra- 
tion was made picturesque and noteworthy by the successful work he 
undertook among the Indians, which won for him the title “ The Apostle 
to the Red Man”. But his work among the white settlers, while not so 
romantic, was, nevertheless, most self-denying, heroic, and statesmanlike. 
He made Faribault, the seat of his diocesan institutions, a centre of culture 
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and Churchly training, renowned throughout the Church. St. Mary’s Hall 
for girls, Shattuck Hall for boys, Seabury Hall, the Theological School for the 
trans-Mississippi dioceses, were all founded by this great-hearted bishop, and 
owe much of their extraordinary success to his fostering care. The diocese 
grew and prospered under his administration ; and to-day two Sees within 
the State of Minnesota bear witness to his devoted labours. Bishop Whipple 
was a striking personality, and for many years he was perhaps the best- 
known American bishop on both sides of the Atlantic. At the third Lambeth 
Conference, in 1888, he received from the University of Cambridge the degree 
of LL.D. At this gathering of the bishops he preached the opening sermon 
in Lambeth Chapel; and, as the senior American bishop in attendance, and 
in view of his distinguished reputation, he was the recipient of marked 
attention. His simple, but fervid faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; his 
burning love for souls; and his intense missionary enthusiasm, made him 
a welcome speaker at all great Church gatherings; and the Church in America 
will ever be indebted to him for his influence in developing the missionary 
spirit and arousing it to a larger conception of missionary responsibility. 
The same General Convention, meeting in Richmond, which elected 
Bishop Whipple for Minnesota, elected Joseph C. Talbot to the Missionary 
Episcopate of the entire north-west, a jurisdiction of almost limitless 
extent, embracing the present states and territories of Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Montana, and 
Idaho. He was consecrated in Christ Church, Indianapolis, Feb. 15, 1860, 
by Bishops Kemper, Smith, Hawks, Upfold, and Bedell. After five years 
of active labour in this vast territory, he was elected Assistant-Bishop of 
Indiana, and was translated to that diocese, Oct., 1865. Bishep Talbot 
was a man of great energy, of pleasing address, of marked executive ability, 
and of unusual devotion to work. He is lovingly remembered throughout 
the vast extent of territory to which he ministered in holy things, and his 
works follow him. On his translation, this field, embracing a large number 
of states and territories and a country rapidly, growing, was left without 
episcopal oversight. It was important that some action be taken at once 
to carry forward the work left vacant by the removal of Bishop Talbot. 
Nebraska and Dakota, especially the former, were growing rapidly in 
population, and required the services of a bishop. At the meeting of the 
General Convention in October, 1865, therefore, three missionary bishops 
were appointed for his old jurisdiction: Robert Harper Clarkson for 
Nebraska and Dakota, George Maxwell Randall for Colorado and adjacent 
territories, and Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, of New York, for Montana, Idaho, 
and Utah. Clarkson was consecrated in St. James’s Church, Chicago, by 
Bishops Hopkins, Kemper, McCoskry, Lee, Whipple, and Talbot. Mr. Tuttle 
was so much below the canonical age that his consecration had to be post- 
poned until 1867. The following year, at the meeting of General Conven- 
tion, Ozi William Whitaker, of Massachusetts, then rector of a Church in 
Nevada, was appointed missionary bishop of the latter State. His consecra- 
tion took place in 1869. Bishop Whitaker had temporary charge of Arizona. 
This domestic missionary expansion is interesting to us as the direct and 
logical outcome of Bishop Kemper’s great work; but it had yet wider 
bearings. The suppression of the War of Secession made the nation buoyant 
with the confidence of conscious strength ; and this vital spirit was imparted 
to the Church. It is not-too much to say that this was an epoch in the 
missionary life of our Communion. Certain itis that at this period the 
Church took on larger proportions, became less provincial and Anglican, 
more continental and American, and was more in her element in the more 
unified nation ; while at the same time the nation was more ready to receive 
her teaching and adopt her practice. In the five years after the war, 
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twenty-three bishops were consecrated in this country compared with 
sixty-nine from the beginning up to that time; that is, in the short period 
of five years there was a third as many consecrations as in the three-quarters 
of a century before. 

In his new field, Bishop Clarkson’s rare pastoral faculty now had ample 
room for exercise; although in some respects it was as difficult a field as 
ever Christian bishop looked upon. The extremes of temperature upon 
a wide, unprotected prairie were inimical to human happiness and life: 
once while on a summer visitation in Dakota the Bishop had to endure 
heat of one hundred and four degrees ; while often in the winter cold waves 
would depress the temperature in Nebraska to thirty degrees below zero. 
Nor was this all. These sharp extremes were accompanied by violent 
disturbances of the atmosphere, by “blizzards” and “‘ tornadoes” that 
proved terribly destructive. 

One of these storms destroyed two churches ; another blew in the windows 
of some mission buildings and speedily reduced the whole group to a hideous 
wreck. Even the chapel bell, weighing 460lbs., was whirled far away 
through the air. 

The population was in a migratory stage; a missionary could report 
that he had found five hundred souls and a large hotel in a town only three 
days old; and as likely as not, in as many weeks or months they would have 
moved away. Settlements were far apart and were largely composed of 
young men who had come out to seek their fortune; there was scant respect 
for official dignity, prerogative, or ancient institutions ; every man had to 
stand upon his own merits. It was the same frontier condition with which 
we became acquainted in other fields. Clarkson repeated, in Nebraska, 
twenty years later, Kemper’s experience when he first came west. It was 
trying, no doubt, but it was also a bracing experience to the right kind of 
men, such as those two were. 

The following was a not uncommon kind of tour in the early years of 
Clarkson’s episcopate: to ride in his own wagon—for it was before the day 
of the Union Pacific Railroad—over the pathless prairie all day long without 
seeing a human habitation, guided on his way by compass only ; to be over- 
taken by a furious thunderstorm; at night, after supping on whatever 
food he had brought with him, to sleep upon the ground, under his wagon, 
or, if he were very fortunate, to find a shanty in whose loft he might take 
shelter, and from a wretched bed might watch the stars crossing the cracks 
between the boards that formed an apology for a roof; after such a trip, 
to reach a settlement where a schoolhouse could be had for a service; to 
sweep its floor and make a fire with his own hands; then to go about the 
town advertising the service, and urging the people to come; to light the 
buildings with candles he had brought for such an emergency ; to conduct 
evening prayer, and preach one of those sermons of which men who cared 
little for religion said that they never heard them without longing to be 
better. The people were desperately poor and could do nothing for the 
support of a clergyman; so the Bishop had to find both the man and his 
salary, and had to be content with such ability as he could get. His great 
heart and hopeful spirit show through the words of one of his early addresses : 
: The conditions and prospects of our beloved Church are very encouraging 
in this splendid State of Nebraska—as fair a heritage of the Lord’s as the 
sun anywhere shines upon. Nebraska will soon leap to the side of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa, in population and wealth;” and so he urged upon 
his clergy that every one of them should consider himself a missionary for. 
the country surrounding his parish, Before his death, Bishop Clarkson 
had the satisfaction of consecrating a beautiful cathedral in his See-city, 
Omaha, where he also established a flourishing school for girls. His episco- 
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pate was in every way highly successful; and there are those still living 
who remember him well, and speak of him in terms of warmest affection. 

Bishop Randall, elected at the same time for Colorado and Wyoming 
and parts adjacent, proceeded at once to take charge of that enormous field 
where the population consisted of a few scattered mining camps and only 
one small city, Denver, with a few thousand souls. 

Going from a comfortable parish in the cultured city of Boston, this good 
bishop literally laid down his life in trying to cope with the difficulties, 
almost insurmountable, of his new jurisdiction. Already of mature years, 
the long and trying stage rides in a climate often most severe soon told upon 
his health. He was not called to his reward, however, until he had laid 
strong foundations in the city of Denver of an educational, parochial, and 
diocesan character. He was followed by Bishop Spaulding, who built upon 
those foundations, in a wise and statesmanlike manner, until to-day two 
bishops divide between them the episcopal work of the great State of 
Colorado. . 

Bishop Tuttle, who had to wait for some months before reaching the 
canonical age of thirty for his consecration, took charge of Montano, Utah, 
and Idaho. Hehas recently written an interesting book of “‘ reminiscences’, 
wherein he recounts his life as a bishop among the miners, sheep-herders, 
and cowboys, scattered throughout his vast field. After spending a few 
years in Helena, Montana, he removed to Salt Lake, Utah, the Mecca of the 
Mormon, or Latter-day Saints’ Hierarchy. There he established schools, 
one for boys, and another, Rowland Hall, for the education of young women. 
He also built a cathedral and the first hospital in Salt Lake. Bishop Tuttle, 
though for some time the youngest of our bishops, has lived to become our 
presiding bishop, and is still strong and well. As a missionary bishop he 
was greatly beloved by the sturdy pioneers with whom he was brought into 
contact, and he is widely recognized as one of the most picturesque figures 
in the American Episcopate. After nearly twenty years of pioneer work, 
in which he was busy in laying foundations in the thinly populated terri- 
tories submitted to his care, he was elected to the See of Missouri, on the 
death of Bishop Robertson. He thus became the third in succession from 
the missionary episcopate of the apostolic Kemper. Young, wise, and vigor- 
ous bishops now rule over the three states which he formed as territories. 

Bishop Whitaker spent seventeen years among the miners of Nevada. 
That territory presented peculiar difficulties, because of its small population 
and enormous area, and the vicissitudes in the mining interests which 
frequently left churches and rectories stranded by the removal of the 
entire population because of the failure or running out of the mines. In 
order to furnish the means of Christian culture to the young women of his 
jurisdiction, the Bishop established a school for girls at Greenough, his See- 
city. In 1886, he was elected Bishop Coadjutor of the great Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, and the following year succeeded Bishop Stevens as Diocesan. 
He brought to the arduous duties of his new field of labour the wide and 
various experiences he had gained in his missionary field. 

In the south-west, two missionary districts were created within the great 
. State of Texas; namely, the jurisdiction of Western Texas, and that of 
Dallas. Both have recently become self-supporting dioceses. The mis- 
sionary district of New Mexico and Arizona had for its first bishop the Right 
Rev. William F. Adams, D.D., who was succeeded first by Bishop Dunlop, 
and then by Bishop Kendrick, the present head of that large field. Bishop 
Kendrick has laboured in this field with singular devotiop and wisdom for 
more than twenty years. 

In the north-west, the original territory of Dakota was subsequently 
divided into two territories, which have since become states, viz. South 
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Dakota and North Dakota. It will be remembered that Bishop Clarkson 
once had jurisdiction over this territory. Over South Dakota, Bishop Hare 
has been presiding for thirty-five years. While his work has been largely 
among the Indians, in which he has been singularly successful, he has also 
a large population of whites. 

In ministering to this population he has founded All Saints’ School for 
Young Women at Sioux Falls ; has built a cathedral and two score and more 
churches. His work has secured the confidence and support of the entire 
Church and no name on the honoured roll of the American Episcopate 
is more beloved and revered than his. 

In North Dakota, a great wheat-growing country interspersed by rail- 
roads and giving promise of a large population in the near future, there 
have been in all three missionary bishops. First, Bishop Walker, conse- 
crated in 1883, and after fourteen years faithful service translated to the 
See of Western New York. Second, Bishop Edsal, who served North 
Dakota for two years, when he was translated to become the Bishop of 
Minnesota. The present Bishop, the Right Rev. Cameron Mann, D.D., was 
consecrated in 1go1, and for seven years has been administering the affairs 
of that district with singular ability and wise statesmanship. Within the 
limits allotted me in this paper it has been impossible to do more than 
present a brief review of the marvellous growth and development of the 
Church’s life which has taken place in the newer settlements of our western 
land. The changes have been so rapid and kaleidoscopic, and so many 
new dioceses with their institutions have arisen, that one is almost dazed 
at the contemplation of what has been accomplished. If the progress 
during this new century, with God’s blessing, shall be at all commensurate 
with that of the last, this goodly land, with its enormous possibilities of 
Christian influence and power, ought to be wholly leayened by the Church’s 
gifts of grace. 
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In the preparation of this paper for the Pan-Anglican Congress 
the suggestion of the Committee has been observed that these brief 
monographs need “to be chronicles of the past only so far as may 
be needed to provide warnings and teachings, i inspiration and incentive 
toward a wise policy in the future”. The historical facts in con- 
nexion with the planting of the Church in America may be easily 
obtained. A connected story of the early American Church is not, 
therefore, to be attempted in this statement; but a few generaliza- 
tions from the facts may be serviceable as indicating what policy it 
was that produced the best results, and may further illustrate the 
lessons to be learned from the experience in America which may aid 
in the expansion of the Church in missionary lands to-day, The 
Church among the settlers of the East United States is an illustration 
of the successful planting of a mission from which has grown a great 
religious organization. 

The motives of sending out from England expeditions to the New 
World were chiefly those of adventure, discovery, the gaining. of: 
wealth, and the forming of economic communities; but the religious 
motive was clearly present in the hearts of many of those who fitted 
out the expeditions and in the minds of many of the adventurers. 
One of the chroniclers of an early voyage stated that the expectation 
was not only “a little present profit, but a public good and true zeal 
of promulgating God’s holy Church by planting Christianity ”. 

The first religious services were held by the chaplains of the ships~ 
which touched at various parts of the coast. There are records of 
such a temporary ministry along the shores of Hudson Bay as early 
as 1578, at Roanoke in 1587, and at Sagadahoc, or Kennebec River, 
in 1607. ‘The permanent hold that the Church gained, however, was 
in the early colonies. The Rev. Robert Hunt established a sustained 
work at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607; there were services in Mary- 
land before 1623; in Massachusetts in 1686, when the. Rev. Robert 
Ratcliffe landed in Boston; in Connecticut at Stratford in 1665; in 
New York in 1663; in Pennsylvania in 1695; in New Jersey and 
North Carolina in 1704; and in Georgia in 1732. 

The Church was started in these several communities by a little: 
group composed of a faithful clergyman and a few laymen who. were 
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determined to have religious privileges for themselves and their 
families. In the beginning they worshipped in a private house ; 
then a primitive church building was erected. In selecting points 
of missionary endeavour there seems to have been no well-defined 
plan. Until the founding of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in 1701 there was little systematic attempt to extend the 
Church and to strengthen it in places where it already existed. From | 
that time on, through the colonial period, with varying fortunes the 
Church progressed up to the American Revolution. 

It is very difficult to generalize and deduce from the history of 
the early American Church any constant principles which may indicate 
uniform methods and teach lessons that may be helpful to-day. This 
difficulty arises from the diversity of conditions in the colonies. In 
Virginia and Maryland the Church was closely related to the govern- 
ment. In NewEngland it was persecuted and hardly tolerated. The 
connexion between the Church in England and in America was most 
varied. At one time it would be very close and at another the bond 
would almost disappear. Authority would be asserted with vigour, 
and this would be followed by neglect. Yet there are principles of 
action to be evolved which should beof service in dealing with present- 
day missionary problems. 

From a comprehensive study of the early conditions it becomes 
very plain that in successful missionary work there must be: a clearly 
conceived plan and a base of supplies; a complete organization of 
the Church in the field; the sending out of the strongest men ; 
important educational centres; a wise granting of power to the 
laymen ; a spirit that devotes itself to religion rather than politics, 
and co-operation rather than controversy. ‘The supreme value of 
these principles is illustrated again and again in the history of the 
Church among the settlers in America. 

That a clearly conceived plan and a base of supplies are needed 
for effective missionary work is proved by the history of the Church 
in America from the founding to the Revolution. At first missions 
sprang up in haphazard fashion, and they struggled along without 
much recognition from the authorities in England. Before the 
Venerable Society began its work the missionary impulse in England 
was unorganized. It is true that sermons had been preached in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral urging missions in the new land; there were 
pious intentions expressed ‘in the charters of the original colonies ; 
the sovereign made gifts of communion silver, and occasionally aided 
in building a church ; but there was no determined effort for expansion 
guided by an understanding of the field and a careful selection of 
points of settlement. When that vigorous man Dr. Bray saw the 
need of organized missionary spirit and helped to create the great 
missionary society, there was a decided difference visible in the growth 
of the Church. 

The Venerable Society did two things: it brought self-consciousness 
to the latent missionary feeling in England ; and it put new life into 
the Church in America. ‘I'he early reports of the Society give ample 
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evidence of the growing interest at home, and a less forlorn and for- 
saken attitude in America. In 1680 there was only one Episcopal 
clergyman in New England, Father Jordan of Portsmouth. In 1679 
we learn from a petition sent from Boston that there were only four 
Church of England clergymen in North America outside of Virginia 
and Maryland. In these two latter places there were about thirty. 
A little after 1700 the total number in the country increased to sixty, 
twenty of these being in parts other than Maryland and Virginia. 
In 1725 the Society alone had thirty-six missionaries in America; in 
1743 sixty-seven; and seventy in 1750. At the beginning of the 
Revolution the Society supported in part over one hundred clergy- 
ren. 

From these facts, and giving due weight to other causes, an im- 
provement can be traced, owing to a larger interest and a more 
sympathetic assistance to the struggling Church. The knowledge 
that there was an intelligent body of men behind them was a stimulus 
to the newly-formed parishes. The stipend paid with regularity 
encouraged the laymen to do their share. Offerings were made by 
the parishes themselves, and these supplemented by funds from 
England laid the foundation for churches which in modern times 
have become large and independent. A knowledge of these im- 
portant centres of Church life to-day in America is a proof of the 
value of missionary investment, and a testimony to the power of an 
enlightened organization which stands behind missionary enterprise. 
Sporadic individual work. can never compete with wise organization. 
The duty of the hour is to support such societies, for it has been 
shown that they are important instruments in the spreading of the 
Kingdom of God. 

With the strong interest of such a society as the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel what might not the Church in America 
have become in the period before the separation from England if 
the Church had been completely organized in the colonies! For 
almost two hundred years the Church was crippled, because of its 
incompleteness. During all that time there was not an ordination, 
confirmation, or consecration of a Church edifice on American soil. 
We here have the illustration of an Episcopal Church without a 
bishop. Many opportunities were lost for effective work, and many 
young men were prevented from taking Orders because of the long 
journey to England. ‘The dangers from disease and the sea were great 
in those days. An estimate has been made that a fifth of those who 
crossed the Atlantic for ordination were lost at sea or died in England. 

The absence of a bishop, however, was most severely felt in the 
administration of the Church in the colonies. ‘The Church in America 
was under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London, though the 
authority for this exercise of power was at various times called in 
question, and was not put upon a legal basis until Bishop Compton’s 
time. ‘Then the interest in the colonies varied with the personalities 
of the different Bishops of London, and was further complicated by 
political conditions in England. 
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- The Bishop of London was represented in America by Commissaries, 
to whom were given an oversight and a certain vague control over 
the parishes and the clergy. Some of the Commissaries were active 
in visitation and counsel; others were so immersed in their own 
parishes that they could not supervise more distant work. The 
Commissary often found himself in conflict with the Governor of the 
colony, and frequently his authority was unrecognized by the larger 
parishes in the matter of the selection of an incumbent. Working 
within these limitations it is worthy of notice that many of these 
officials did a notable work for the Church: James Blair in Virginia, 
Alexander Gardner in South Carolina, Thomas Bray in Maryland, 
and Roger Price in Massachusetts. 

The need for bishops in America was felt strongly on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In private letters and public petition there were 
almost constant requests that a bishop might be consecrated and sent 
out. ‘For want of Episcopacy,” it was stated, “our churches 
remain unconsecrated, our children are grown up and cannot be 
confirmed : the vacancies which daily happen in our ministry cannot 
be supplied for a considerable time from England, whereby many 
congregations become desolate.” 

In England from time to time there was a decided interest in the 
plan to provide an American bishop. The Venerable Society, in 
1709, submitted to Queen Anne a scheme; and if the Queen had 
lived it might have been carried out. Archbishop Tenison, in 1715, 
bequeathed a thousand pounds toward the settlement of two bishops, 
one for the continent and the other-for the isles of America. 

These plans all failed. There were political reasons both in England 
and in America why bishops were not consecrated. There were 
periods before the Revolution when a bishop could have been sent 
out. One often feels that it would have been wise even in spite of 
opposition to have consecrated bishops for America. Had this been 
accomplished the story of the Episcopal Church in the United States 
would have been different. The lesson from this failure is the need 
of equipping every new mission at once with a full organization, 
Send the bishop first; then the others afterwards. He can initiate 
and create work. Feeble beginnings should not be compelled to wait 
for a properly constituted authority. 

Another significant lesson to be learned from the experience in 
America is that the strongest men should be sent as missionaries. 
As in the building up of a new state the courageous pioneer is needed 
who can deal with the problem of a virgin soil and unfamiliar tasks, 
so in the Church, the chosen men must have a rounded training 
and a spirit of wisdom and sacrifice. Otherwise the failure of the 
inferior immigrant will be the lot of the weakling. In too many 
instances clergymen who had failed in England were sent to America. 
Unfortunate men, they were doomed to a more disastrous experience, 
in the new land and injured the cause they represented. Friend and 
family urged their appointment, hoping that the new chance would 
help them to retrieve themselves. No section of the colonies escaped 
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this sad infliction, as letters to the Bishop of London from official 
and private sources indicate. Occasionally Letters of Orders were 
forged. In one case the certificates of a priest dying at sea were 
appropriated by a fellow traveller, who upon arrival presented himself 
as a clergyman of the Church. In every instance the weakness and 
almost obliteration of the mission followed the careers of the dishonest 
and incompetent man. 

Ignorance of the mental attitude of the people was as fatal as moral 
defects. ‘The misunderstanding of local prejudices and the assertion 
of a fictitious superiority were frequent causes of disintegration. As 
a contrast to these inferior men there were abundant illustrations of 
the success of strong men in laying deep foundations. Wherever the 
Church grew and spread, this result can be traced to the lives of 
devoted and genuine men. The record of the colonial Church is 
full of such names. ‘They are held in the greatest honour to-day. 
In Virginia we recall such men as Blair, Jarratt, Madison, Griffith, 
Davis, and Muhlenburg ; in Maryland the two Commissaries, Wilkin- 
son and Henderson; in New York, Vesy, the first rector of Trinity 
Church, Barclay, Auchmuthy, and Inglis; in Pennsylvania, Cummings, 
Jenny, Duche, and William White, who became the first bishop of 
this diocese ;/ in Rhode Island, Honeyman, McSparran; in Con- 
necticut, Johnson, Seabury, Beach, and Leaming ; in Massachusetts, 
Myles, Cutler, Apthorp, and Edward Bass, who afterwards became 
bishop. In every colony there were men like these, who by their 
lives and ministrations commended the Church to the people and 
preached an earnest and fearless gospel. i 

Wherever there was movement and life in the early and colonial 
period it was due to the energy of the best men. What an inspiration 
to the well-trained men of character to-day to go out into the new 
fields and plant the Church, which through their efforts will be the 
greater Church of the future. ‘Those whose duty it’is to select and 
encourage the young missionary have a solemn responsibility, either 
to urge or restrain men who may offer themselves. When it becomes 
more generally true that the missionary is the person who expresses 
in himself the best culture and tendencies of the age, together with 
a real touch of heroism, the office will be considered a most honourable 
post, worthy of the talents and spirit of any man whatever his attain- 
ments or position. 

There are two ways of getting good men for the mission field : 
either to send them, or to educate them on the ground. Institutions 
for the training of the native born are a necessary adjunct to missionary 
enterprise. In the early days of the American Church this was 
recognized. Among the settlers in Virginia the purpose to found 
a college was soon formed, lands and revenue being provided. The 
matter was discussed in 1662. Later a grant of money was given 

by the king and a generous subscription made by the merchants of 
London. William and Mary College at Williamsburg was thus built 
and sent forth many men into the ministry. King’s College, now 
Columbia University, New York, was founded by Churchmen ; and 
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the University of Pennsylvania owed its origin to Church influence. 
Books were frequently given to the libraries of Harvard and Yale by 
Churchmen in England; and though these institutions were under 
Puritan control they were centres of education from which strong 
men went into the Church. If these Church institutions could have 
been more generously supported and others built there would have 
been a larger number of the clergy. 

The raising up of a native ministry provides men who understand 
the special needs of their people ; and through the medium of social 
and family ties they extend an influence which meets with an in- 
stinctive response. These men are less likely to make mistakes by 
reason of ignorance and prejudice. They can interpret the signs ot 
the time and take advantage of opportunities which others might not 
see. The support and strengthening of educational institutions is as 
important as the building of churches. 

A significant development in the American Church was the power 
and influence of the layman. These privileges were not conferred 
upon him by grant, but by the force of circumstances. In the con- 
fusion of authority and the uncertainty of securing an Incumbent, 
the layman was the constant factor in the life of the parish. He 
had duties thrust upon him which otherwise would have been assumed 
by bishop or rector. A mission was often without a clergyman for 
an extended period. In such an emergency the layman would con- 
duct the services. When, also, it was desirable to dismiss a clergy- 
man, the vestry often took the matter into their own hands and 
forced him out, and when an appointment was made that was un- 
satisfactory they refused to receive him. ‘The layman’s knowledge of 
parochial conditions made him the valued adviser of the rector; and 
in questions of policy and discipline they were his supporters. This 
power of the laity grew from the necessities of pioneer life. In the 
main it was beneficial, providing among new and untried duties 
a conservative force that supplied a permanent element among the 
uncertainties of tentative beginnings. ‘The influence of the layman, 
which at first was accidental, became afterwards a distinguishing 
characteristic of the later American Church. The layman’s official 
power in the management of parish affairs, his representation in 
diocesan and national conventions, has proved in America to be a most 
valuable part of the Church’s life. The Church of God is not com- 
posed solely of bishops and clergy, but of all the people; and a 
responsible co-operation between all the members has worked for 
greater efficiency and loyalty. In planning new missionary effort 
may it not be wise to remember the example of the Church in America, 
and gradually provide that the laity shall have a larger share in the 
spread of the Kingdom of Christ. 

In a newly settled land a knowledge of American experiences, shows 
that it is a judicious policy for the Church to present the fundamental: 
truths of religion rather than to enter the field of political debate. 
Wherever the clergy were zealous men serving the community they 
won spiritual power and gained many to the cause of righteousness, 
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Every time there was a note of political or semi-political controversy 
a determined opposition was arrayed on the other side. Antagonism 
and consequent distrust sprang up. In Virginia at times the hot 
discussion between the Governor and the Commissary caused division 
rather than union. Little was gained by the pamphlet warfare in 
New England between Jonathan Mayhew and East Apthorp, a dis- 
cussion in which Archbishop Secker took part; and in the days of 
the Stamp Act and events leading up to the Revolution the entrance 
into the arena of political debate with words not always tempered 
with judgement helped to inflame the minds of the opponents. It 
was not easy for many of the clergy to separate their duty as Christians 
from a partisan attitude toward political questions. In important 
instances they retired from their parishes and left them without 
a guardian during the American Revolution ; and consequently when 
the new nation was born the Church was so weakened by the with- 
drawal of the clergy that the effect of the period of suspension is still 
felt. Examples were not uncommon of those who felt it to be their 
duty to protect the religious interests of the Church and remain 
humbly at their posts, sometimes under persecution. ‘This course 
was justified by the fact that from such centres the Church continued 
to do its work after the excitement had subsided. 

What has been said about political controversy applies equally to 
acrimonious debate about religious and doctrinal differences. ‘Those 
who magnified the differences between themselves and their neigh- 
bours moved in a narrow circle; while those who lived peaceably 
and presented truth in a positive way helped the total religious life 
of the community. A difference may be overcome by giving some- 
thing better rather than by defiance and attack. ‘The John Checkley 
controversy, and the argument between the overseers of Harvard 
College and Timothy Cutler in which he tried to force his way upon 
the college board, are illustrations of the rash assumption of claims 
and unwise speech. The Bishop of London had cause to write a 
sharp reprimand. ‘“‘If any missionary shall renew this controversy,” 
he wrote, “‘and advance the same doctrines that the Non-Jurors 
have been advancing here, I shall esteem him an enemy of the Church 
. . . and shall deal with him accordingly.” Governor Belcher wrote 
in the same strain: “‘ Things must be managed with a spirit of charity, 
moderation and Christian temper. Nothing which proceeds from 
a spirit of bitterness will ever do any good to the Church among us.” 

Within the limits of this short paper it is possible only to indicate 
a few of the lessons which the Church may learn from the early growth 
of the American Church in the East United States. ‘There are 
abundant examples, showing the need of observing in missionary work 
the few principles that have been selected. ‘There must be a strong 
central agency back of the enterprise which encourages and guarantees 
support and rallies the forces in the home-land; then there must 
be a complete organization of the Church in the field, giving freedom 
of action to local requirements; the strongest men must be sent, 
and educational advantages must be provided for the development 
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of a native ministry ; the laity must be led to a full appreciation of 
their power and responsibilities; the spirit of the mission must be 
deeply religious in contrast to a controversial attitude toward political 
and doctrinal differences. In the orderly regulation of life and the 
cultivation of a brotherly feeling, and the upbuilding of the Kingdom 
of God in the world are to be found the finest fruits of the Church 
of England as a leaven in human society to redeem mankind and give 
them new allegiance to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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THE CHURCH'S MISSIONS IN 


CHRISTENDOM 
WHITE SETTLERS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


By tute RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF THE 
FALKLAND ISLANDS 


Some definition of terms is necessary, for South America (the 
continent of which I write) is scarcely part of Christendom in the 
ordinary sense, nor are our people settlers in the same sense as when 
they go to Canada or the United States. 

I. The republics of South America can only be reckoned part of 
Christendom in a qualified sense for these reasons :— 

1. Lack of population. South America is the world’s empty con- 
tinent. Its entire population, including some millions of unevange- 
lized Indians, scarcely exceeds that of the British Isles. These, on 
the other hand, could be placed within a single province of Argentina. 
Countries without a reasonable population can scarcely be reckoned 
efficient Christian forces, 

2. Failure of the Roman Catholic Church. Owing to the above 
mentioned scarcity of population the Roman Catholic Church cannot 
fairly claim an exclusive right to occupy the territory, so to speak. 
But for other reasons that claim is to a great extent forfeit, viz. :— 

(a) Corruption of doctrine and practice. ‘There is, of course, an 
almost infinite variety of efficiency, ranging from the loftiest devotion 
and self-sacrifice to almost incredible immorality and degradation ; 
but, speaking generally, devout Romanists from Europe and the 
United States are shocked and pained at the state of things which 
they find. 

(6) Faulty organization. ‘The obvious tendency of the Roman 
Catholic Church regarded as a whole is to overman the cities and 
chief centres of population, and utterly neglect the vast country 
districts. Indeed the general position would appear to be, that in 
the towns the men, at least, are unbelievers on account of the childish 
form of the religion presented to them; in the villages and country 
districts the people are practically heathen, on account of lack of 
opportunity to be anything else. 

These considerations must modify the sense in which we regard 
South America as part of Christendom. The American Presby- 
terian and Methodist Churches (in addition to the American Epis- 
copal Church in Southern Brazil) work on a large scale in South 
America, together with the Bible Societies and other organizations, 
and undoubtedly do something to leaven the general tone of Chris- 
tianity ; but the tone is still set by the Church of the great majority 
of the people—the Roman Catholic Church. 
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II. Then again, our white settlers are scarcely settlers in the recog- 
nized sense of the term. Men emigrate to Canada and the United 
States with a view to establishing permanent homes in those coun- 
tries. But this seldom happens in South America (I exclude the 
Guianas and countries north of the Equator of which I have no 
personal knowledge). For the most part British come out only for 
a time and cherish the hope of returning after having secured an 
independence. Naturally this hope is not always realized, and for 
various reasons the temporary residence may become a permanent 
one. Hence there is a permanent element among the British of 
South America, as well as a fluctuating one, which for the purposes 
of the Church is most valuable, as it is generally resident in the towns, 
where organization is possible, and where they provide a foundation 
upon which to build. Nevertheless, the majority of our people are 
a constantly changing element, railway and mining engineers, clerks 
in banks and business houses, and sheep and cattle farmers on a large 
scale. And here I note another point of difference. To a far greater 
extent than, I believe, prevails in the colonies, our people belong 
to what are known as the upper and middle classes socially. There 
are a fair number of mechanics and poorer settlers, but they are in 
a minority as compared with the rest ; nor are they likely to increase 
much, for they cannot compete with the lower standard of living 
of the Italian. The position, then, with regard to our “settlers ” is 
this. We have permanent commercial communities in the large 
towns (which are mostly upon the sea-coast), but these communities 
contain a very large fluctuating element, while those who are engaged 
in farming, mining, &c. in the interior fluctuate still more. The 
race stays but individuals constantly come and go, and on account 
of the vast British interests involved (£300,000,000 is invested in 
Argentina alone) this condition of things is not likely to change. 

III. What then is the Church’s mission under such circumstances ? 
Clearly, first to bring the opportunity of the Gospel within reach 
of all her children; and next to promote education, and reunion 
among English-speaking Christians. 

(a) Facilities for worship. In towns where there is any considerable 
number of English, a church and a clergyman are usually to be found, 
built and maintained by the freewill offerings of the people. It is 
in the remote country districts where our people are few and scattered, 
and in the smaller towns that the chief difficulty is found. The 
need can only be met by itinerating clergy or “camp chaplains ” 
as they are called. A room is borrowed in a private house or other 
building, and service is held there after the chaplain has sent notice 
to, or better still visited, all English-speaking people within reach. 
In some places services may be held once a quarter, in other more 
populous and accessible centres more often. These ministrations 
are for the most part highly valued. But so vast are the districts - 
to be covered, so remote are our people from each other, and such 
is the natural disinclination to organization and concerted action 
which appears to exist among English people, that the initial step, 
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including the financial risk, has to be taken by the Bishop. The 


man must be sent, the subscriptions and guarantee must follow after. 
The difficulty is accentuated by the lack of central funds. This is 
due not so much to any niggardly spirit as to the general lack of 
diocesan organization, which is due again to the unwieldiness of 
the diocesan jurisdiction which extends over six great republics 
as well as the Falkland Islands. Until this jurisdiction is divided, 
it is difficult to see how this state of things can be remedied. It 
must be added, however, that a great impediment to efficient diocesan 
organization is the “parochial spirit” which is brought out from 
home. It is comparatively rare to find interest taken in Church 
extension or any work outside the particular chaplaincy concerned. 
And hitherto the result of this tendency has been that ample minis- 
trations have been provided in the large towns, none in the small 
towns or country districts. 

(0) Encouragement of education. "The ideal to be aimed at is that 
where there is a church there should be a school alongside of it. 
There is a special-reason for this in South America over and above 
those upon which Churchmen are agreed. There is a tendency 
among all aliens in a foreign land to lose their nationality. Children 
especially, who by law are citizens of the country in which they are 
born, lose their nationality easily. But for faith and character it 
must be maintained. For this an English education is necessary. 
Moreover, it is only by means of schools that the influences of the 
debased moral atmosphere of South America can be met. The 
position is a difficult and delicate one. Hospitably received in the 
Latin republics, we do not desire to be anti-national. While keeping 
our children English, we must pay due regard to national suscepti- 
bilities. Indeed the children themselves in most cases develop local 
patriotism with the air they breathe. Hence while maintaining our 
own traditions, we must not exclude the other. Perhaps the best 
solution is to try to convince South Americans of what is certainly 
true, that different to many other nationalities, the English race 
assimilates very badly, and that our children will be better citizens 
of the republic to which they belong by maintaining their English 
character. 

A large number, who can afford it, send their children home for 
education. Others, for the sake of keeping in personal touch with 
them, send them to schools in the country, notably in Buenos Aires. 
The Church has some excellent schools, but the need is chiefly met 
at present by American Methodist and other schools and by private 
venture. Our chief need is for some cheap central boarding-schools 
in connexion with the Church and more local day-schools. ‘Trained 
schoolmaster catechists capable of holding a Sunday service and 
working independently with an occasional visit from a clergyman 
would be invaluable, but the conditions of Church life in South 
America do not tend yet to produce this type of man. ‘There is 
also the financial difficulty. Government schools are free and educa- 
tion generally is cheap: hence only small fees are possible. A living 
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wage would have to be guaranteed from a central fund which scarcely 
as yet exists: nevertheless enough has been done to prove that in 
education the Church has a noble field for fulfilling her mission. 

(c) Promoting reunion. I allude to the reunion of English-speaking 
Christians. If Westcott’s saying be true, that reunion will begin 
at the circumference rather than the centre, some real beginning 
may perhaps be made by those who worship side by side as here under 
the auspices of the Anglican Church. Our position in South America 
seems to make the obligation of promoting fellowship among Christians 
of different forms of the faith specially incumbent upon us. The 
Scotch Presbyterian Church is well organized in Buenos Aires and 
Valparaiso, and American Methodists and Presbyterians, though 
working chiefly among natives of the country, usually have English 
congregations (Americans are few in the southern continent), but 
English Nonconformity is nowhere, so far as I am aware, represented 
officially, and the organization of the Anglican Church is often the 
only one existing. In the Falkland Islands themselves, which are 
quite as Scotch as English, the Established Church of Scotland officially 
handed over their responsibilities to the Anglican Church, and our 
Church now ministers to all on the Islands except Roman Catholics. 
Unofficially the same thing happens from the tropics to the southern 
snows, from the Pacific to the Atlantic. Religion is often at a low 
ebb ; there is little intelligent grasp of doctrine; but English people 
of all kinds are at least learning to worship side by side, and recog- 
nizing that the faith is a power to influence life. The opportunity 
for the Church is truly a great one. 

I devote a last word to insisting on this—that the position of the 
British in South America, and especially Argentina, is unique. We 
form there a permanent element in alien and civilized countries in 
the new world. Remaining ourselves distinct, refusing to be assimi- 
lated in these rising nationalities, we still play a leading part in develop- 
ing what is undoubtedly the continent of the future, the world’s 
empty continent, into which the millions of Europe must soon flow. 
It is for the Church to preserve both the nationality and faith of 
our people. We must be an evangelizing, unifying, educating force, 
and that not merely to preserve our communities selfish and isolated 
in their commercial pursuits, but to infuse them with the missionary 
spirit, without which spiritual life cannot long be maintained. In 


other words we must make them a blessing to those among whom 
they dwell. 
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WHITE SETTLERS IN CANADA 
By tue Ven. G. E. LLOYD 


ARCHDEACON OF SASKATCHEWAN 


Tue Dominion of Canada embraces all British North 
America (except Newfoundland) from the Atlantic on the east 
to the Pacific on the west, and from the degree parallel to the 
North Pole. It has a total area roughly about the size of 
Europe, and its agricultural belt lies right across from east to 
west along a line of 3,682 miles. 

A few years ago it was looked upon as a great “lone land”’, 
both frigid and inhospitable. But public opinion has learnt, 
since it has been proved, that the climate (though often severe) 
is perfectly fit to produce a hardy race of white northmen, 
a race who will in the future as in the past dominate and 
control the affairs of the world. It has already become the 
connecting link between western civilization and the east. 

For the purposes of this monograph the whole Dominion 
naturally falls into three great divisions: (1) The older 
(eastern) provinces, Ontario and Atlantic; (2) the newer 
(western) provinces, British Columbia and Pacific; (3) the 
newest great prairie regions lying between. Lake Superior and 
the Rocky mountains. 

Into all three of these divisions a great wave of immigration 
is pouring at the present time—no part being unaffected— 
though some eddies of slack water-are to be found. Thirty 
years ago it was but a moderate stream, but twenty years ago 
it had increased to considerable proportions, while to-day it 
has become a tidal wave sweeping over the land like a gigantic 
flood from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. 

Between twenty and thirty. years ago this stream was chiefly 
foreign—speaking all kinds of languages—Doukoubors, Rus- 
sians, Poles, Syrians, Germans, Icelanders, Greeks, Italians, 
Danes, Swedes, and Jews were strongly in evidence, with not 
infrequently Assyrians, Arabs, and peoples of other minor 
nationalities. About ten years ago the characters of this im- 
migration movement (then assuming large proportions) began 
to change and the American element (chiefly English-speaking) 
rapidly became the majority. 
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All the while a steady and growing stream of British blood 
was pouring in, and during the last five years has increased 
to vast proportions (280,000 in 1907), so that it now exceeds 
all the American and foreign immigration combined. All 
evidences point to a continuation of this for some years to 
come. 

Of the whole stream of settlement :—(a) that which flows 
into the older (i.e. eastern) provinces of Ontario, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick need cause no anxiety to 
churchmen in the motherland. The Canadian Church in the 
last thirty years has completed her diocesan and parochial 
organization very fairly, so that these provinces may be said 
to be covered with the ministrations of the national Church. 
The recent influx will cause some readjustment and will 
demand strenuous efforts on the part of local churchmen, 
but no new problems are presented, and, speaking generally, 
there is no new condition created with which the diocesan 
authorities cannot cope. 

(b) Beyond the mountains in British Columbia the influx of 
settlement is very large, but, generally speaking, it isnot of the 
wide-spread ranching or agricultural character. Fruit growing 1n 
narrow valleys, mining centres in the mountains, and lumbering 
in the woods make for concentration rather than diffusion of 
population. Consequently the work which lies before the 
Church on the Pacific slope is that of increasing the ministerial 
staff by a larger number of trained clergy and a proportionate 
increase of mission grants to help maintain them until these 
industrial centres and districts can be organized and become 
more or less self-supporting. ‘Thus the cry from beyond the 
mountains is the familiar one of—more clergymen and grants. 
The cry is more urgent and more strenuous than usual, but 
the development presents no new problem for the Church, 
nothing but what increased zeal and self-denial on the part 
of the local Church, backed by a little increased sympathy on 
the part of the motherland, will be able to meet and provide for. 

(c) The problem in Canada (one might properly say—the 
most pressing white problem in the world) which this extra- 
ordinary movement of population is producing lies in the great 
prairie region, east and west between Lake Superior and the 
Rocky Mountains, and north and south between the United 
States boundary and the Arctic. 

It is computed that this covers an area of about half the 
size of Europe. Some of this is of course inhospitable north 
land, yet far less is sterile than was formerly thought to be 
the case, and the vast dioceses of Rupertsland, Qu’Appelle, 
Saskatchewan, Calgary, and Athabasca are already proved beyond 
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question to be arable and quite habitable for a nation of white 
men. 

When it is remembered that Saskatchewan is about the size 
of Germany, Athabasca about that of France, Calgary is equal 
to Italy, and Rupertsland as large as England, while Qu’Appelle 
is half as large again as Scotland and Ireland, are we likely to 
over-estimate the importance of the embryo nation being 
rapidly evolved on an arable area equal to England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, France, and Italy, to say nothing of the 
great untouched north land? 

Over these great plains the wave of immigration is rolling 
to-day—a wave about 500 miles long, lapping up each year 
another ten miles in width. Just as Britons, Celts, Picts, 
Jutes, Danes, Saxons, and Normans merged into the English 
of to-day, so every nationality, language, and religion is being 
poured out on to these great new provinces to be welded into 
a new nation, in Canada, but not Canadian. 

The future is anybody’s nationality, anybody’screed. Whose 
is the responsibility for the moral and religious future of this 
mixed multitude if it is not the national Church of the English- 
speaking race? What greater work can any churchman ask for 
than the opportunity now open to us of stamping this new 
nation with the mark of British Scriptural Catholicity, and 
grounding it in the Faith of Christ? 

But how to do this or some of it at once is the problem. 

Look for a moment at the present conditions :— 

1. Physical, An immense area of arable land, stretching 
hundreds of miles in all directions. It is laid out in squares 
of one mile each way. Every alternate square mile is home- 
stead land owned by the Crown and given free to settlers. 
Four (so-called) heads of family (the majority young single 
men) occupy the square mile. Every other square mile is 
corporation land and must be paid for, consequently they lie 
unoccupied throughout the first few years of pioneer missionary 
activity. You have therefore to minister to four settlers (per- 
haps only one married) to every alternate square mile over 
hundreds of miles of territory. 

2. Social. As a body they have nearly, more often quite, 
exhausted their finances in getting there to claim the home- 
stead, and then for three to six years it is hand to mouth 
“getting a start”. Their houses are sod, log, or lumber huts of 
the most restricted sizes. Food and accommodation being 
sparse, hospitality tothe missionary is limited. For the first 
few years there are neither roads nor fences. The country is 
brand new and the inhabitants are all new. There is no 
cohesion, no public tone, no organization, and no available 
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resources. Everything is in the future. It is there—strong, 
powerful, and solid resources for the future, but nothing is 
available for the first missionary efforts. 

3. Political. No assistance is given by the civil authorities, 
in or out of school, of any kind whatsoever, in favour of any- 
thing religious. There is no opposition, no anti-Christian 
spirit, nothing but inert passive neutrality. 

4. Religious. In a population averaging, say, ten persons to 
every alternate square mile, there will be Churchmen, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists, with here and there representa- 
tives of the smaller Nonconformist bodies—so that Churchmen 
are in a decided minority as against the total nonconformity, 
but they are probably stronger in the majority of new districts 
than any one of these religious bodies. Scattered about— 
usually in larger groups—we have Greek Catholics, Roman 
Catholics, and a variety of continental dissenters, together 
with many others of no religion at all. It is a vast land of 
mixed religions, so that bigotry (except Roman) is at a dis- 
count, steadfastness is surrounded with great difficulties, and 
the danger for the future lies in a general indifference to the 
claims of any religion, born of the growing feeling—“ one 
religion is as good as another,” and then, ‘ well, what does 
it matter anyhow, so long as you live right?” You cannot 
make a nation out of such moral flabbiness, and whose is the 
responsibility to fight it if it is not the national Church of 
England? ; 

5. Ecclesiastical. There are no endowments except that 
which maintains a limited number of bishops. The measure 
of ministerial support to be obtained locally is very, very 
limited at first. Aid from the older eastern dioceses of Canada 
is restricted to about $100,000, say £20,000. They have their 
own expansion to provide for, and they will say their population 
is being drawn away to the west. Large and immediate 
missionary grants in both men and money from England is 
the only hope for the next five or ten years. 

It has been said—if areas are so great, people so sparse and 
mixed, resources so locked up, why not wait until the period 
of self-help is nearer. ‘The reply is very evident :— 

These people are the best of raw material, the nation they 
are forming will be a power in the world inside ten years. 
The time to mark, impress, and stamp it is mow, not when it 
has found its feet and taken a course. Methodists, Baptists, 
Romanists, Presbyterians, and even Greek-Catholics are pouring 
in all available men and money. It is commonly stated that: 
the Nonconformists are so sure of the future that they are 
spending large sums of borrowed money on missions. It is no 
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time for the Mother Church to be discussing a cautious waiting 
policy, but loyally and with a self-denial worthy of so great 
an opportunity take hold, and as the leading share in evan- 
gelizing this new nation for Christ and His Church. Forty 
years ago in Ontario the Church waited because the people 
in the backwoods were only in fives. The Methodist saddle- 
bag riders went in and looked after the fives, and to-day they 
have the fifties and the Church has nothing. We will not 
repeat that mistake. If we cannot afford a loaf, we will offer 
them a slice until times improve and they can help a little 
themselves. - 

Let us take a typical mission—one that can be multiplied 
scores of times over. ‘The railway entered this district a year 
ago. Settlers came in ahead of the steel rails and spread all 
over the surrounding homesteads twenty to thirty miles south, 
twenty to forty miles north, and of course all along the line 
of rail. The railway company surveyed a town site into lots 
and a small station is built. Men come in from England, 
Ontario, the States, and Germany, and they build up a small 
village. There are a ten-roomed hotel, two general stores, 
one blacksmith, one hardware store, a post office, a school- 
house, an elevator, and say a dozen other buildings, all very 
small and without paint. This is now the centre for a district 
stretching ten miles east, eight miles west, thirty-five miles 
north, and thirty miles south. The country-side is full of 
homesteads, but every alternate mile of (to be bought) lands 
is vacant. There are no people of resources. They are all 
beginners and new-comers, even to the little businesses in the 
village. ‘There are not enough people in that “ coverable” 
area to justify putting an ordained man in there—even if they 
were to be had in sufficient numbers. These people could 
not raise sufficient, even with a large mission grant, to keep 
an ordained man. The ordinary parochial or even mission 
system fails because no missionary funds could bear the expense 
of so many such districts as this. Yet there are too many 
for the Australian method of occasional itinerant bush visiting. 
These districts are growing too fast for occasional work, and 
if the Church cannot go the Methodists will. They will find 
probationers if they cannot find ministers. 

Look again for a moment at the conditions to be faced, 
obtaining as they do over four-fifths of this gigantic area of 
new country :— 

1. Scarcity of trained ordained men. 

2. Insufficient mission grants to maintain such men even if 
available in sufficient numbers. 

3. Large and increasing numbers of missions emphatically 
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needing parochial ministration, but yet unable to provide 
sufficient self-support to eke out adequately the mission grant. 

4. Large and increasing numbers of unorganized missions 
needing ministration but yet unable to do anything worth 
mentioning for the first three years. 

Now these conditions cannot be met by the ordinary paro- 
chial Church of England method without ignoring the claims 
of other large sections and many scattered Church settlers. 

A plan has, however, been evolved from practical experience 
and is now actually at work on a large scale in the diocese of 
Saskatchewan, and which is already being adopted in other 
places. It appears to meet all the conditions of the case very 
well. 

The diocese is classified into (1) Rectories; (2) Parishes 
(major); (3) Parishes (minor); (4) Missions (organized) ; 
(5) Missions (unorganized). 

1. Rectories are self-supporting parishes, and of course have 
a parochial clergyman in full orders elected by themselves, 
subject to episcopal veto. 

2. Parishes (major) are those which are approaching the self- 
supporting status—providing the major part of the stipend. 
They are given a mission grant to enable them to have a 
parochial clergyman in full orders appointed by the Bishop. 

3. Parishes (minor) are those which can only provide the 
minor part of the stipend. ‘They are given a deacon (parochial) 
and the Mission Board make up the stipend. 

4. But by far the larger part of the diocese is neither 1, 2, 
nor 3. There are at least seventy districts which are either 
4 or 5, organized missions or unorganized districts of the most 
wide open type. This number should be increased at once to 
too. For the seventy missions of the 4 and § class (able to 
raise very little towards the stipend) we have seventy trained, 
half-trained or untrained lay workers who were enlisted in 
England under the name of Catechists, to go out and occupy 
these large mission areas. 

Once a year these catechists (all being candidates for Holy 
Orders) are called in for three months hard Divinity training, 
half at one time, followed by the other half for the next three 
months. During this winter training the men on the field 
take two mission districts—their own and their neighbour’s 
week and week about. 

As the catechists pass through their training they are classed 
as first, second, or third class men, and naturally are assigned 
to missions of a like class. 

In order to administer the Sacraments and maintain a 
monthly oversight of the catechists, a travelling clergyman is 
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appointed to cover the whole district of every eight or ten 
catechists and generally oversee the interests of the Church 
in that district. 

By this plan the following advantages are being obtained :— 

1. Limited mission funds cover a larger area. 

2. A large body of men is being trained for the ministry. 

3. Weak men, physically, mentally, or spiritually, drop out 
before ordination (with the minimum of damage to the 
Church). 

4. Any fit man may reach ordination by hard work (without 
“* private means ”’). - 

5. The whole land is covered with some touch of the Church, 
and, generally speaking, no Church family is lost sight of, and 
others also may be gathered in. - 

6. The districts are encouraged to provide more financial 
support to obtain a higher grade of ministry. 

7. The parochial organization keeps pace with the need and 
growth of the district, and improves as its financial support 
increases. 

8. Slowly, that bane of the new west, the English parasitic 
habit of expecting a Canon Liddon and paying nothing 
for him, is being unlearned, and churchmen are gradually 
trained to maintain the Church which ministers to them, and 
so to value more deeply the spiritual privileges it brings to 
them. 


{Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers.] 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
AMONG THE MINERS OF WESTERN. 
AUSTRALIA 


By tHe VEN. T. McCLEMANS, B.A. 


ARCHDEACON OF THE GOLDFIELDS 


1. The Character of the Miner; Ofno man more truly can it be said 
that he is the result of his environment, than of the miner of Western 
Australia. His character has been formed, and in a large majority of 
cases the character of his father and grandfather before him, in mining 
communities. In these the great object in life is getting and spending ; 
every effort is strained to make money quickly by prospecting, by 
mining speculation, or by some form of gambling; and men were 
willing, even eager, to risk life and limb, and to endure almost any 
hardship, if only there were a possibility of making gold quickly. Fre- 
quently the ministrations of religion have not been available, and 
where they have existed they have not been always effective. 

The Western Australian miner thus comes to us with the marks of 
Ballarat, Bendigo, Broken Hill, Charters Towers, and other mining 
centres deeply impressed upon his character. 

It is not surprising, then, to find the miner here absolutely indifferent 
to religion. He does not as a rule oppose religion, and he is quite willing 
to have a friendly conversation with the parson, but, to use his own 
words, he has *‘ No time for Church ”’. 

Speaking generally, the miner is a most inveterate gambler. Life 
in Goldfields’ townships is monotonous for every one, but for no one 
more so than for the man who works on the mines, sometimes seven 
shifts a week ; whose day is turned into night, and night into day; 
who lives in a small camp, or iron house with a shade temperature 
often 110° in Summer-time, surrounded with dust, and breathing 
sulphur fumes. To overcome this monotony, and provide a little 
excitement, he takes to gambling. It is the only way open to 
him, so he thinks. It is not only to provide excitement that our 
miner gambles. He does it consistently and with the utmost de- 
liberation for the purpose of making money, as he candidly 
acknowledges. It is not at all uncommon, for men who are on 
the whole provident, and who have. respectable balances in the 
Savings’ Bank—men earning good wages, £3 Ios. or £4 per week,— 
every time they draw their pay, to put five shillings into one of the 
huge “sweeps” that are promoted in various places in Australasia, in the 
hope of one day winning a few thousand pounds. Sport is only sport 
to the miner when it affords him an opportunity for gambling, and 
unfortunately the evil has invaded almost every form of sport here, 
e.g. football, foot racing, bicycle racing, whippet racing, horse racing, 
and so on.. Women have even been known to enter for races at gather-, 
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ings where bookmakers and others had odds on them, and parents have 
been known to give half-crowns to their children to gamble with, at the 
race meetings of Kalgoorlie and Boulder. 

It is more pleasant to write of the miner’s good points. Experts 
say he is the finest worker in the world. His most redeeming feature 
is his affection for his children and his generosity to his mates, especially 
in cases of sickness, or when they are out of work. He is always ready 
to respond to any demands made upon him for the relief of distress, 

.and he might very well be described as “‘ a good sort”. What has been 
said applies chiefly to the miner who works for wages, and, now that — 
goldmining here has become a settled industry, quite ninety per cent. 
of the miners do work for wages. The digger, the prospector, the man 
who works on tribute, is very different in character. Often he is splendid, 
thoughtful, enterprising, self-reliant, and occasionally devoutly reli- 
gious and anxious to assist the Church in every way he can. He is to 
be found in the Back Blocks, in the neighbourhood of the smaller town- 
ships, or miles away from human habitation; he is the man to make the 
Commonwealth, as he is the man who has made the Empire. To sum 
the miner up—speaking generally, he is godless in the sense that he 
does not say his prayers, or go to church, or take any interest in organized 
Christianity. His ambitions are all material, his recreation consists in 
gambling, his conversation is at times revolting, but he has a good heart, 
is a fond and indulgent father, a good workman, and a good mate. 

The nature of Church work. In speaking of the work of the Church 
in goldfields’ communities one has to remember that work has to be 
done among other classes than that of miners. ‘There are all the 
professional men, officials, tradespeople, and general workers necessary 
for the government, education, housing, clothing, and feeding of the 
inhabitants of a modern town. These people require the ministrations 
of religion just as much as the miner, and many of their habits and 
points of view are very like his. They are strongly influenced by the 
atmosphere created by the mine workers, while at the same time they 
contribute their quota to the making of it. This atmosphere makes 
strongly against religious influences. The general indifference to 
religion is appalling, and calculated to dishearten any but the bravest 
workers. 

This indifference is the greatest difficulty the Church has to con- 
tend against. The Church is not opposed, it is simply ignored, by the 
great mass of the people. One has only to know how Sunday is spent 
on the goldfields to realize the difficulty of struggling against this 
atmosphere of religious apathy. Nowhere, possibly, in the British 
Empire has Sunday become so secularized as on the goldfields of Western 

“Australia. Not only can numbers of people be found playing golf, 
croquet, tennis, cricket, or football, at almost any hour of the day in 
private clubs and on private grounds, but organized football associa- 
tions play all their matches on Sunday afternoons during the winter 
months. At some of these matches in Kalgoorlie and Boulder five or six 
thousand persons are frequently present. While in the evening band 
concerts and variety entertainments are regularly held. The patrons 
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of these entertainments number easily as many thousands as church- 
goers do hundreds. Here are some of the fixtures for Sunday, Septem- 
ber Ist, at Kalgoorlie and Boulder :— 

Cremorne Gardens—Grand Vocal and Orchestral Concert ; Car 
Barn—Kalgoorlie Brass Band; Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre—Cosmos 
Entertainers ; Boulder Recreation Reserve—Fire Brigade Band Con- 
cert; Mechanics’ Institute, Boulder—Edison’s Popular Pictures ; 
Theatre Royal, Boulder—Delarales’ Illustrated Concert. 

Rehearsals for some of these entertainments were advertised to be’ 
held at 10.30 on the Sunday morning, and at least half a dozen 
advertised football matches were played in the neighbourhood during 
the afternoon. Sufficient has been said to show the utter disregard 
for Sunday observance and religious sentiment which prevails here, and 
which makes Church work so difficult and disappointing. 

In the larger Goldfields’ towns, the work of the Church isvery much 
the same as it is in a large parish in a manufacturing town in the North 
of England, but with this great difference, that on the goldfields the 
township is spread over a much greater area, owing partly to the width 
of the streets, partly to the fact that the great majority of houses, even 
small ones, stand on a quarter of an acre of ground, and partly owing 
to large spaces that are reserved for recreation purposes, and possible 
parks. Kalgoorlie and Boulder are very good examples of parishes of 
this kind, with populations of from 12,000 to 15,000 each. It is of 
course impossible to serve parishes like these from one central parish 
church. At least three mission churches are found necessary in the 
parishes named. ‘This increases considerably the cast of carrying on 
the work, as it means more money for buildings and for clergy. No 
religious body has made any impression worth speaking of on the miners. 
Some of the Irish workers, who have not been too long away from their 
native land, are still devout Roman Catholics. The Salvation 
Army is absolutely powerless to touch the miners. The clergy of the 
Anglican communion are much respected by them, partly because they 
are considered more manly and better educated, and partly because 
there has been a succession of able and devout priests working here 
during the past ten years, but the sad truth remains that as a class the 
miners are really untouched by the Church. 

The most useful work, as well as the most interesting, is amongst the 
children, the great hope of the Church and the State is to save the 
children from becoming as indifferent as their parents. Fortunately, 
the clergy have the great privilege of giving special religious instruction 
in the State Schools, and in some of the parishes as many as twelve 
lessons in religious knowledge are given weekly by the clergy. 

Perhaps the best agency for reaching the homes of the miners is 
the Mothers’ Union, of which there are now four branches on the 
West Australian Goldfields, all doing excellent work, the parent branch 
having a membership of about seventy. The C. E.M.S.and G. F.S. 
and Boys’ clubs are all exceedingly useful means of influencing the 
young and of enabling the clergy to become better acquainted with the 
heads of families. All these organizations can be worked satisfactorily, 
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The problem in the back country away from the centres of population 
is even more difficult than that of the larger towns. ‘The clergy are 
long distances apart, sometimes as much as ninety miles, with often 
not more than half a dozen communicants in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. They live amongst people who seem to have a deep-rooted 
objection to attend Church on Sunday mornings, and who are even 
very luke-warm about the evening service. The morning congregations 
rarely exceed a dozen, and there are seldom more than thirty or forty 
persons present at evensong. The clergy in nearly all these out-back 
districts are very young and inexperienced, and their position is a very’ 
trying one, suffering as they do from constant financial worry and the 
want of social and spiritual intercourse. They are relieved only by the 
Bishop’s visitations, and a very occasional visit from the Archdeacon, 
who has more work in Kalgoorlie than he can possibly attend to. 

A college of clergy consisting of, say, three priests at Menzies, and 
another at Malcolm, would be of the very greatest assistance if only 
the right men could be found, and some money provided for their 
support. ‘They would need to be very self-denying, simple-minded 
and human, as well as physically strong. A periodic visit from a Mis- 
sioner of real power, who had experience in dealing with men, would 
be of great advantage, butasecond or third-rate man would be of little 
use. In every parish there are to be found men and women, if only two 
or three, who are the very salt of the earth. In each of the two largest 
parishes, Kalgoorlie and Boulder, at least one hundred men and women 
are doing some kind of Church work, their loyalty and zeal being beyond 
all praise. 

The character of the worker. The character of the successful worker 
on the Goldfields can easily be gathered from the foregoing. The ideal 
man would be a priest of strong human sympathies, and of a good 
courage, willing to face the position as it is, who would not expect to 
effect impossibilities in a few months or a few years. He should have 
some three or four years’ experience in a well-worked artisan parish, 
and be able to find enjoyment in constantly visiting the sick and the © 
whole. The miner can only be got at outside the Church, for at 
present he does not give one the chance of getting at him within. 
But in truth no one type of priest would be sufficient for the work. 
Ralph Connor’s “Sky Pilot” would be excellent, backed up by a capable 
teaching and organizing gift. Men who have had experience in East 
and South London have proved themselves well fitted for the work, 
and have been most successful, once they had time to take root. 

‘The Goldfields of West Australia afford the very best training a young 
priest could have for three or four years. If he had any gifts at all he 
would be sure to grow in self-reliance and in the power of initiative. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are - 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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THE CHURCH’S MISSIONS 
AMONGST WHITE SETTLERS 


By Rev. G. D. HALFORD 


ForMeErty ARCHDEACON OF RockHampton, QueENsLAND 


My actual experience is confined to Central Queensland. The 
population of Queensland is 534,000, of whom more than 185,000 
declare themselves members of the Church of England. Life in the 
coastal towns of Queensland is entirely different to life inland up 
country, for the true life of Australia is in the Bush, and Bush people 
are quite different to those on the coast. These notes refer chiefly to 
Bush people, and I omit miners, who are treated elsewhere. 

1. Of the settlers in the Bush there are first, the men who live on 
the sheep and cattle stations, on the great areas taken, up by the 
pioneer squatters on a long lease. The “ squatter ” now is usually 
the manager of a station for some large company, whose shareholders 
live in England or Scotland, or at any rate “down south” in Mel- 
bourne or Sydney. He hives at the head station, and perhaps 
has a family—possibly there may be a tutor or a governess—but not 
infrequently the manager’s wife is the only lady on the station, and 
has black women for servants. On the same station are the “ jackeroos” 
—the young men seeking pastoral experience—drawn from England or 
from pleasant homes in N.S.W. or Victoria. They have their own 
“quarters ”, as the labourers on the station have their own “ hut ya 
and at the quarters will live also the bookkeeper and the storekeeper. 
Of the station hands there may be ten or more on a large station, and 
besides these there will be, on the run, the isolated boundary riders, 
who come in to the head station for rations once a fortnight. The ~ 
jackeroo has ambitions, the men in the hut have none, none beyond 
a trip down south. The jackeroo is the future grazing farmer and 
the grazing farmers will be a very important class in the community. 

z. As the lease of these large areas is completed, the State resumes one- 
half or one-third, and this resumed area is cut up into blocks of 20,000 
acres, and these are let as grazing farms. The grazing farmer is an 
owner, and usually lives on his selection, although he is not obliged 
todoso. Some of these grazing farmers are university men, some men 
of gentle birth from Victoria or N.S.W., others men who, starting 
without capital, have been diligent and saved money by fencing, 
marsupial shooting, &c. Many of them have most comfortable 
homesteads, and send their children to school down south ; but many, 
whom the drought caught just after they had stocked their selections, 
are in the hands of the banks. 

3. But the great part of the population is nomadic. (a) Shearers 
and rouseabouts are ever moving from shed to shed, one month in, 
Queensland, the next perhaps in N.S.W., or even New Zealand, 
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are working at high pressure all day, and are tired out at night. 
(b) Carriers take out, on their waggons, all rations and stores from 
a railway siding, to the stations and selections, and bring back loadings 
of wool in the wool-season. These men live on the roads all the 
year round; they become a very silent monosyllabic class, and can 
only be met for intercourse when camping by some waterhole on the 
roads. Some have families in a township, some take their families 
on the waggon with them. The daily life of these men is driving 
teams of sixteen or eighteen horses, or persuading by various methods 
their teams of slow bullocks to move on. (c) Drovers live on the roads, 
droving sheep and cattle from place to place for sale or for better 
pasture. The drover has with him on his journeys six or eight men 
and a cook, and his trips may last for six or eight months and may take 
him from State to State. (d) In the Bush are also to be found the 
marsupial shooters, who camp for months on one station, and then 
move off to another. (¢) In addition to these there are hawkers, 
travelling saddlers, swagmen, and sundowners, the mailmen, and the 
isolated families who live at some mail change in the heart of the bush. 
(f) Further, along the railway line, at intervals of eight miles, there 
are the lengthsmen, whose business it is to keep that length of railway 
line in order ; four, but now more often three, men in a gang, and of 
these some will be married men with families. 

Almost all these men mentioned abeve are perpetually moving 
about from place to place; it is most difficult even to see them, much 
more to get to know them or establish any connexion with them. 

4. The Bush near the coast is much more closely settled, and is 
chiefly divided into agricultural farms of 1,280 acres, or homesteads of 
160 acres. All these farmers are residents and carry on general 
farming, and of late in a rapidly increasing degree, dairy farming. 
A large number of these are English farmers who left home many 
years ago, and perhaps, for the greater part of their life in the Bush, 
have never seen a clergyman. But these present no particular problem, 
it would not be difficult to minister to them if there were more clergy 
in the coastal towns. As it is, there are numbers of these at distances 
of only ten and fifteen miles from Rockhampton who have never been 
visited. 

5. Lastly, there are the little townships dotted over the Bush with 
populations ranging from 30 to 3,000. In these there are professional 
men—doctors, lawyers, bankers, police magistrates, clerks, agents, state 
school teachers, government servants, hotel keepers, storekeepers, &c. 
Here an attempt is made to give regular religious instruction to the 
children, and to hold regular services, and church life is similar to 
what it is in villages in England. 

These are the “settlers”, and, as I think of them, the first point 
that stands out is their exceeding kindness and hospitality—the dis- 
interested kindness of many of the station people is beyond descrip- 
tion. Then next I think of their courage and hopefulness, and 
resource, and untiring devotion to work under exhausting conditions. 
Their normal condition, as far as an experience of the last ten years 
goes, is that of struggle with either drought or pests. I am filled 
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hopefulness which sustains him all through long spells of adversity. 
They are very fond of pleasure; there are many holidays for the 
townsman and for children, and they are wonderful organizers of 
sport and pleasure. In the Bush you will find well read men and 
women, but these are the few—usually information is obtained from 
magazine articles, and the Sydney Bulletin, a clever, smartly written 
paper which sneers at religion, has a widespread influence. 

Are they religious? As a whole they are not irreligious—they have 
been pitifully neglected. It is. dificult to speak generally without 
doing injustice to some lives of the deepest devotion to our Lord, and 
to many lives of simple faith and determined devotion to duty. But 
it should be said that the young Australian is not a drunkard, as is 
sometimes supposed ; he is not a gambler, with the gambler’s feverish 
spirit—though there would be few who do not bet on the numerous 
race meetings—he will always spend his money freely. From awful 
revelations which come to light from time to time, I am afraid there is 
much unclean living, and so far as my experience goes there is more of 
fleshly sin among married than among singlemen. The Australian is self- 
opinionated, though perhaps not more so than the young Englishman 
who comes out with a fine sense of superiority to set him right on every 
point, and conform him to the stereotyped methods of the old country. 
The great struggle of men’s lives is with recurring droughts, and the 
sufferings of perishing beasts affect their outlook. Many of them 
have learned to do without religion ; they feel little need of it. There 
are many keen freemasons, and it is my belief that, under God, it is 
due to masonry that many have retained any touch with God at all. 
The average Australian is not accustomed to control himself, and he 
does not usually admire self-repression or self-sacrifice, which he 
considers weakness, and the Incarnation does not appeal to him. He 
professes to be unable to understand why young clergy should come 
out from home unless there is something to be made by it: so he is 
suspicious, and to him the Church, as represented by the parson, is 
a very distinct extra, with which he comes in contact at long intervals, 
and whose external ministrations might possibly, but not probably, be 
at hand to comfort him when about to die. 

These men must be led one by one, but this means individual personal 
touch and influence, and for this there are not men and means 
available. In the diocese of Rockhampton eleven men are trying to 
minister Over an area more than four times the size of England and 
Wales. Head stations are usually thirty miles apart. The parish 
priest cannot be away from his centre and Church for many Sundays 
in succession, his Bush trip has to be hurried, and sacrificed to the 
town community. The difficulties are obvious—difficulties of dis- 
tances and lack of men. Ministrations are necessarily intermittent, 
and it is not a promising way of building up spiritual lives. Children 
on stations remain untaught, unless their parents or governess are 
persons of devout life; instruction for Confirmation can only be given 
by means of letter or book, and when the Bush-dweller is confirmed 
the opportunities of sacramental grace are very few. It must be 
noted too that on the visit to a station it may happen that all the men 
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some distant part of the run, you cannot count on seeing the same 
men to whom you spoke on your last visit. Here, then, is the great 
difficulty in building up a strong Church, the difficulty of ministering 
regularly the means of grace, and of conveying systematic religious 
instruction. 

Further, there is a sense of unsettlement ; people mean to leave 
that climate, or think they mean it, and for the sake of the children 
live elsewhere some day—two or three good seasons might allow it— 
and this hope has an unsettling effect. Then there is the priest’s 
own difficulty owing to his isolation—from year to year seeing a brother 
priest once only at the annual synod—he gets completely overworked 
and run down, he is tempted to take a gloomy view, or to despair, or 
to seek some other distraction which gradually occupies him and 
makes large demands on the time which should be occupied in pastoral 
work. The burden of never being able to compass the work is a heavy 
one to bear continually. 

Personally I think that the brotherhood system, provided that the 
brotherhood has its complement of men, best meets most of the 
needs, but brotherhoods cannot exist everywhere. I should like to 
see a brotherhood of six missionary spirited men of some teaching 
power, attached to the Bishop at the centre, and sent out by him two 
by two, to help a parish priest for a period in as many parts of his 
parish as he wished, and then come back to the centre for at least 
a month’s thought and study and concentrated devotion before going 
out again. Such men, who should have had some training in mission 
methods under an experienced English missioner, might come out 
for a term of five years—possibly serving in the province rather than 
diocese. They might go to stations at shearing time, and instead of 
holding one isolated service, should remain for ten days or a fortnight, 
using the time after the manner of a mission, and preferably sleeping 
in a tent among the men, rather than at the manager’s house; and 
then seeking to connect with some wayfarers’ union or other organiza- 
tion of the kind those with whom they have come in touch. And 
they should not be available, except under exceptional circumstances, 
for appointment to a vacant parish. It would be of valuable service 
if the wayfarers’ union or some kindred organization was developed 
in all missionary dioceses. 

And further, the Bush is country which demands literature, and 
if some able and devoted man who knows something of the conditions 
of Bush life, was to undertake the publishing of a strong, manly, teach- 
ing paper, free from fads, and if such a paper was circulated over the 


Bush every month, it would be of the greatest service to the Church in 
Queensland. 
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THE CHURCH’S MISSIONS IN 
CHRISTENDOM 
AMONG THE SETTLERS IN NEW ZEALAND 


By tHe REV. A. C. HOGCINS 


The Beginnings of Organization. George Augustus Selwyn was 
consecrated Bishop of New Zealand on October 17, 1841. Too 1850 
he was purely a missionary bishop, his jurisdiction extending over all 
New Zealand and the islands of the South Pacific Ocean. But from 
the first he realized the work of organization that was before him. 
Settlement had begun in the north by whalers from New South Wales 
before 1833, when the first “ Resident” was appointed; the country, 
till 1841, being considered an appanage of New South Wales. It was 
continued, chiefly under the auspices of the New Zealand Company, by 
the foundation of Wellington and Whanganui in 1840 and_ of Nelson 
and New Plymouth in 1841. But the most important acts of coloniza- 
tion were the settlement of Otago as a Free Church of Scotland Colony 
in 1848, and of Canterbury as a Church Colony in 1850—both of 
which have failed as regards their specifically religious character. ‘he 
population, which in 1857 amounted to 49,802 persons, could only 
have reached a thousand or two in 1841, and those widely scattered. 
In 1844 the bishop summoned his first synod, consisting of three 
archdeacons, four other priests, and two deacons “to ‘frame rules 
for the better management of the Mission, and the general government 
of the Church.” A second. synod was held in 1847, at which the 
bishop delivered his primary charge, and in 1850 he attended the con- 
ference of six bishops, under the presidency of Bishop Broughton, held 
at Sydney for the discussion of questions of organization. The result 
is thus summarized (by Tucker): ‘They affirmed the necessity of 
provincial and diocesan synods, of the subdivision of dioceses and 
the election of bishops without interference on the part of the secular 
power, of the laity being represented in each synod, and consulting and 
deciding with the clergy on all questions affecting the temporalities of 
the Church.” They affirmed that in all cases of ecclesiastical offences, 
bishops should be tried by the bishops of the province, and priests and 
deacons by the synod of the diocese, and for the laity “‘ they provided 
for spiritual admonition and, this failing, for the exclusion from Holy 
‘Communion, and in the last resort for the excommunication of persons 
living in notorious sin.” A crisis was brought about by the founding 
of Canterbury in this same year, for which a bishop was nominated and 
sent out in advance. Meetings at all the principal centres were followed 
by the bishop’s visit to England in 1854, during which he consulted 
the best legal authorities, and the meeting of the Conference at Auck- 
land in 1857. Previously to this, Bishop Harper of Christchurch 
had been consecrated, so that the Conference consisted of two bishops, 
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eight clergy, and seven laymen, representing as far as possible the whole 
country. As the result three more sees were founded, and the first 
general synod was held at Wellington on March 8, 1859. The new 
sees were those of Wellington, Nelson and Waiapu, to which were 
appointed the Ven. Charles Abraham, the Rev. Edmund Hobhouse 
and the Ven. William Williams. The first two bishops were conse- 
crated in England and sat in the synod, the proceedings of which fitly 
concluded with the consecration of Dr. Williams by the other four. 
Another see was provided for—that of Otago—but for the time left in 
charge of a Rural Deanery Board under the oversight of the Bishop of 
Christchurch. To this see Dr. Jenner was consecrated in 1866 and 
Dr. Nevill in 1871. The final settlement of the constitution was 
not of course accomplished without much discussion, and the subse- 
quent meetings of general synod in 1862 and 1865 were not lacking in 
excitement and some friction. But the departure of Bishop Selwyn 
for England after the fourth general synod in 1868 marks an epoch, 
and may be taken as the date of the final establishment of the constitu- 
tion in its present form. 

Present position of the Church. 'The history of the Church from 
1857 has been one of rapid growth. The Church population, which 
in 1857 would have been about 20,000, was returned in the census of 
1906 as 368,565. The six dioceses, with Melanesia, which had 
been formed into a separate diocese under Bishop Coleridge Patteson 
in 1861, form the Province of New Zealand, of which Bishop Nevill 
of Dunedut is senior bishop and primate. There is some talk of 
another diucese in the North Island, but no serious steps have yet been 
taken in that direction. The number of clergy is given in the New 
Zealand Year Book as 357, but the various synod reports only account 
for about 335. There are also about 8g0 lay readers. Of the clergy 
only a small number are of local birth. ‘The Bishop of Auckland 
complains that of twenty-seven accessions in five years only four were 
native-born. The parishes appear to number just over 300 with about 
430 churches and over 500 stations. Baptisms are about 7,000 
annually and confirmations 3,600. In four dioceses communicants 
are returned at 19,444, vicarages 132, and Sunday School teachers 
about 2,000, with 22,000 scholars. 

Most remarkable perhaps is the growth of endowments. This is 
due to the vigour of Bishop Selwyn, who wished every parish to have 
an endowment of at least £60 a year, the liberality of S.P.G. and the 
New Zealand Company, the devotion of the early settlers, and the rapid 
growth in the country both of population and wealth, the population 
having risen in 1906 to 908,726 and the private wealth as estimated to 
£258,710,000. In Auckland the ‘General Trust Board” adminis- 
ters a capital sum of £51,695, and there are other endowments to 
a capital value of £10,900 in the northern and of £8,800 in the 
southern portion of the diocese. ‘The Melanesian Mission capital of 
£38,000 is also administered from Auckland. In Waiapu there are 
diocesan endowments of about £10,000 beside the Native Pastorate 
Fund of £5,546, three native school reserves and several parochial 
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endowments. In Wellington the endowments amount to £23,899, 
besides Maori endowments and reserves of about £10,000 in value 
,and a Cathedral Fund of £3,200. In Nelson there is a Bishopric 
Endowment of £11,018, and several local endowments of increasing 
value. In Christchurch the endowments are naturally largest. The 
General Trust Estate is valued at £109,320, the Bishopric Endow- 
ment at £50,968, and the Dean and Chapter Estate at £65,820. 
There are also the Jackson Endowment of some £30,000, the Rhodes 
Endowment and thirty to thirty-five local endowments producing from 
£400 to £2 annually. Quite recently £10,500 has been given for the 
endowment of Glenmark, £12,000 for building and endowment at 
Hororata, and £1,100 for Hinds. In this diocese there is diocesan 
insurance of buildings against fire to the extent of £114,088. The 
cathedral, commenced in 1864, was consecrated in 1904, after costing 
£70,000 in its construction. In Dunedin the endowments amount to 
£23,719. There is here, too, a Cathedral Building Fund of £8,000 
to meet a large bequest made for that purpose. In addition to the 
cathedral at Christchurch there are cathedrals at Napier (Waapu) and 
Nelson, and a large new church—St. Matthew’s—at Aucklanid, erected 
at a cost of £27,000. Each diocese has, too, its own Pension and 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, with large invested funds—for Auckland, 
Waiapu, and Melanesia £34,847; for Christchurch £23,169; for 
Wellington £14,398; for Nelson £6,399 ; and for Dunedin a smaller 
amount. ‘The whole support of the Mission to the Maories now falls 
upon the New Zealand Church, which also contributes very largely to 
the Melanesian Mission, and sends small amounts to the Home 
Societies. The total annual contributions for all purposes in the six 
dioceses amount to about £124,000. The usual nominal income of 
a clergyman in towns is £300 a year, and in the country £250 a year, 
in each case with a house, but these amounts represent somewhat less 
than they would represent in England, and are seldom exceeded but 
often not reached—the average may be about £200 year. 

Institutions. One of Bishop Selwyn’s first cares was the founding of 
St. John’s College, Tamaki, near Auckland, for the training of future 
clergy and other purposes; with the Grammar School for boys in con- 
nection it has an income of about £3,000 a year, mostly devoted to 
scholarships. Under its newly-appointed Warden, the Rev. C. W. 
Scott Moncrieff, it should be of surpassing service to the Church at the 
present time. There are also Clergy Colleges at Bishopdale, Nelson, 
the ‘Upper Department of Christ’s College” at Christchurch and 
Selwyn College at Dunedin. Besides the Grammar School at Auck- 
land, .now suspended through lack of funds, there are Whanganui 
College in Wellington diocese, and Christ’s College at Christchurch, 
both with considerable endowments and some fine buildings. ‘There is 
also a school in connection with Selwyn College. Auckland Diocesan 
Girls’ School was established in 1904, has 104 pupils and is in need of 
some £5,000. A similar school is proposed at Christchurch, for which 
£8,500 is required and £1,000 has been given by Mr. J. Studholme. 
St. Hilda’s, Dunedin, recognized as the diocesan school, is conducted 
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by the Sisters of the Church. In addition to these Sisters at Dunedin 
there are Sisters of the Good Shepherd at Auckland and a Deaconess 
Institution (with nine deaconesses) at Christchurch. In Auckland | 
there are an Orphan Home (with fifty-nine inmates), St. Mary’s Home 
founded by Mrs. Cowie, St. Stephen’s School for Maori boys and the 
Queen Victoria School for Maori girls. In Nelson the Bishop’s School 
was founded by Bishop Selwyn and St. Andrew’s Orphanage by Bishop 
Suter. In Christchurch there is St. Mary’s Home for Women, and 
St. Saviour’s Guild manages a rescue home and does other good work. 
In Wellington St. Mary’s Guild does similar work. ‘There are only 
some six Church elementary schools in the whole province. The 
offices of the New Zealand Church Missionary Society are at Nelson. 
There are branches of the C.E.T.S. and Diocesan Prayer Unions in 
one form or another throughout all the dioceses, and in Auckland some 
branches of the C.E.M:S. 

Relation to the State. All religious bodies are on absolutely equal 
terms as regards the State Government. ‘The clergy whose names are 
returned to the Registrar-General are (with the ministers of all denomina- 
tions similarly returned) permitted to solemnize marriages between 
persons who have previously completed all the legal formalities before 
the local Registrar. Property is held by the diocesan and general 
synod trustees under the ordinary laws of the Dominion. Nor is 
there lacking some justification for the fear held by some that the 
Government, jealous of the possessions of the Church, may seek excuse 
for confiscation. A few years ago some lands administered by the 
Diocese of Wellington for the benefit of the Maoris were claimed on 
the ground of non-fulfilment of trust—the lands having been originally 
grants from the Crown. The claim was upheld by the Supreme Court 
of the Dominion and the property was only saved, at the cost of some 
local irritation, by an appeal to the Privy Council. A Commission has 
also reported in favour of reclaiming similar grants made to Whanganui 
College and some others, but no action has yet been or perhaps will be 
taken. ‘The income of the properties is taxed at the full rate under the 
progressive land tax law, though it has been represented that this income, 
though necessarily received at first by one set of trustees, is distributed 
among a large number of persons whose individual share might not sub- 
ject them to any taxation at all—but there is hope that this particular injus- 
tice may soon be remedied. The grammar schools (like the Roman 
Catholic elementary schools) are in the eyes of the Government merely 
“private” schools at which scholarships given to the pupils leaving 
elementary schools are not available. 

Relation to other religious bodies. Although the Church enjoys no 
privilege which is not shared by all religious bodies, its connection with 
the Church in England lays this burden upon it, that many of the care- 
~ less who recognize no duties in religion, but yet do not wish to disso- 
ciate themselves from any possible benefits that may come from it, still _ 
choose at the quinquennial census to describe themselves as members of 
the Church. Its numerical supremacy is not therefore so great as 
would appear from the fact that the census returns give it 41-51 per 
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cent. of the population, as compared with Presbyterians 22-96, Roman 
Catholics 14-31, and Methodists 10-06 per cent. (1906). This is 
illustrated by another return showing that the proportion of marriages 
solemnized by the different bodies is not the same as that of their recorded 
numbers—those celebrated in the Church being 24-98 of the whole, 
while the Presbyterians claim 25-75, the Methodists 14-94, and the 
Roman Catholics 11-12. The curious inversion of the Methodist and 
Roman Catholic proportions is no doubt due to the number of ‘mixed 
marriages with which the latter will wisely have nothing todo. But it 
is remarkable and seemingly inexplicable that the Presbyterians with 
apparently half the population of the Church should celebrate more 
marriages. And another fact is not without significance and impor- 
tance—from the census figures it would appear that the Church has 
357 clergy (though this is certainly overstated) or 1 to 1031 souls, the 
Presbyterians 274 or 1 to 943 souls, the Roman Catholics 191 or 1 to 
665 souls, and the Methodists 177 or 1 to 503 souls. 

While the Presbyterians rank as the wealthiest religious body, there 
can be little doubt that the Roman Catholics have much infiuence and very 
great political power. This may be attributed especially to their schools— 
out of 16,639 children in private schools of all descriptions the Roman 
Catholics had (in 1905) 11,738 in 146 schools. They have high 
-schools throughout the country and the only four industrial schools that 
are not under State control. ‘The equal conditions of the country lead 
to a much freer intercourse between the clergy and ministers of the 
different denominations who may frequently be seen on the same plat- 
form in support of social or public objects. After the death of the late 
Queen services of commemoration were held all over the country in 
which representatives of all bodies except Roman Catholics took common 
part, and the same thing was asked for but not so generally accorded 
after the death of Mr. Seddon. But it is, unhappily, impossible to say 
that by these means sectarian bitterness has been abolished or even 
diminished. ‘The members of the denominations will sometimes 
accept the leadership of the bishops in such matters as temperance 
reform or anniversary celebrations, but yet the obviously different posi- 
tion of the Church and its supposed consequent aloofness are still the 
cause of jealousy and restraint. 

Relation to current local thought. Knowledge, a “‘little knowledge”, 
is more general than in the old country—with the usual result—the 
half-careless, half-contemptuous toleration, which Bishop Barry once 
said was worse than the narrowest and most intolerant earnestness, is 
widely and becoming more widely spread, The remedy is an in- 
tellectual and devoted clergy. Some few of the clergy have taken 
high place in scientific research, some by their learning have been able 
to compel recognition on the governing bodies of the University and 
collegiate institutions. There is much movement of thought in regard 
to social questions and some few of the clergy have given attention to 
these questions. But on the whole there is much to be desired in this 
matter. It has been growing difficult to get the best men from England 
and there. are obvious drawbacks in the local training. ‘The clergy 
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colleges are as yet too small to afford the intellectual and devotional 
‘“atmosphere”’ which is so superior to the book-learning which is all 
they are able to give, and the book-learning itself is perhaps necessarily 
somewhat superficial. A Board of Theological Studies provides ex- 
aminations in four grades which candidates for Holy Orders are 
required to pass; in these the range of subjects is extensive, perhaps 
too extensive, but something may perhaps be lacking in regard to the 
thoroughness of the candidates’ knowledge of them. And the oppor- 
tunity of supplementary training by a period of work under the guidance 
of some experienced priest is seldom available, for the dearth of men 
renders it generally necessary to send young men to independent and 
isolated spheres of work after two or three or even fewer years of 
apprenticeship. 

Difficulties from within, Most difficulties from within resolve them- 
selves into one—the lack of men. ‘The proportion of clergy to the 
total population is 1 to 2,714, nearly 3,000 persons, and the total 
area distributed in the same way gives 294, or nearly 300 square miles 
to each. The average New Zealand clergyman has therefore some 
three times the number of souls and 150 times the area to deal with 
that falls to the lot of his brother in England. Add to this the dif: 
ficulties of communication and the missionary character. of most of the 
work and there will hardly be further need to emphasize the lack. 
of men. 

The conference of bishops at Sydney in 1850 felt keenly the need 
of discipline for the laity. Experience has made this need more clear 
and at the same time more difficult to supply. The ‘voluntary system”’, 
including direct payment of the clergyman by those to whom he ministers, 
is perhaps theoretically perfect, but is fraught with great and obvious 
dangers when there is little security that those to whom much power is 
by this means entrusted are themselves faithful members of the Church. 
In the early days it was the feeling of many, apparently of Bishop 
Selwyn, certainly of Mr. J. R. Godley, to whom the foundation of 
the Canterbury settlement was so largely due, that all Church voters 
ought to be communicants. As it is, a simple declaration on paper of 
membership is sufficient to give a man a vote in regard to all Church 
matters. This formality is very distasteful to a large number of earnest 
communicants, but is in fact used by others for unworthy ends, so that 
it is by no means impossible that at an important meeting the only legal 
voters should be those who have no moral right to vote at all. It is, 
however, an important gain that all Church officers are required to be 
communicants. 

Another difficulty is found in the isolation of dioceses. This is due 
partly to the great distances, and no doubt the centralizing tendency 
of the original draft of the constitution required to be resisted in the 
interests of diocesan independence, yet there can be no question of the 
evil, for instance, of a separate Pension Fund for each diocese. And 
other evils might be pointed out arising from the same source. 
Generally a difficulty is found in the too great rigidity and _par- 
ticularity of the synodal decrees—times change, and it is now recognized 
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that it was at least unwise to declare that the fundamental provisions of 
the constitution as then stated should never be modified. 

Difficulties from without. One difficulty dominates all others from 
without. For thirty years now a system of public instruction has been 
in existence which is “free, compulsory and secular”. In itself it is 
excellent and progressive, but it takes no heed of the spiritual part 
of the child’s nature nor will allow others to do so. Facilities are 
indeed given for private teaching out of school hours, but these are 
futile. ‘‘ The facilities have been tried,” says the Bishop of Auckland, 
“and have been found wanting”. It is not the place here to discuss 
the many questions this condition of things gives rise to, or to refer to 
the annual increase of serious crime which has darkened the annals 
of. the country since 1894. It may be sufficient to say that the dying 
out of the instinct of religious worship amongst a large proportion of 
the people, and on the other hand the continually growing power and 
influence of the Roman Church, are warnings among other even more 
serious ones of what may be expected in England should the fight for 
definite religious training in the schools be lost. The New Zealand 
Church has protested from the beginning, and in 1904 an attempt was 
made to remedy the evil by a plan of which the Bishop of Wellington 
and Dr. Gibbs, a Presbyterian minister, were the prime movers. The 
plan, which was derived from Victoria, was to ask the Government to 
take a plebiscite on the question whether or no ‘ Bible-teaching ” should 
be given in the schools. If, as was practically certain, the answer was 
in the affirmative, then a book on the lines of the discarded Irish text- 
book was to be (and has since been) drawn up containing selected 
passages of Scripture with explanations approved by a committee of 
‘* ministers of all denominations ”. ‘Teachers were then to be at liberty 
to Open morning school with the Lord’s Prayer and Bible-reading and 
to use the ‘‘ undenominational ” explanation contained in the book, but 
no teacher was to be required to do so. So great was the feeling of the 
necessity of some change that the plan was received for the moment 
with utmost enthusiasm, was adopted with very little discussion in most 
synods and meetings of other religious bodies and obtained the promised 
support of the Prime Minister. But as time went on ardour cooled, 
the Bishop of Dunedin published a letter in which he adversely criticized 
the scheme, the Roman Catholic bishops issued a pastoral in opposition, 
many of the school teachers, including some who attached most im- 
portance to religious training, declared their inability to accept it, the 
Government failed to redeem its promise and the movement practically 
died out. But it has done its work, attention has been forcibly drawn 
to the subject, and so strong a feeling has been produced that one may 
venture to prophesy that it will not be many years before some con- 
cession in the direction of definite religious teaching will be made from 
within the Education Department itself. 

Among difficulties from without mixed marriages must be mentioned. 
The evil effects of these are too obvious to need comment, but they are 
specially injurious where the obligations of religious practice are regarded 
very lightly. Perhaps the. Roman Catholics alone gain by them, for 
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where one party belongs to that communion there is usually at least out- 
ward conformity on the part of the other and the children are in 
consequence brought up in that faith. 

‘The Future. The Bishop of Auckland, speaking at Christchurch, 
said that in regard to Church and pastoral work the only sin is pes- 
simism. And if, as we believe, the Church’s work is God’s work, it 
must prevail; but there seems little doubt that the Church’s greatest 
fight is to come. It was a hard struggle in the early days against 
external hindrances, but the small band of Churchmen were then earnest, 
devoted, united. Now with increasing numbers and wealth the fight is 
against apathy, indifference, jealousy within.. The past thirteen years 
of exceptional prosperity have produced a plethora of individual wealth. 
Many. loyal children of the Church have devoted much of their share, 
of this to the extension of the Church’s work, but generally this pros- , 
perity has not been altogether to the good as regards the character of 
the people. Some rousing influence is necessary, and the recognition of 
this need has led to the organization of the ‘‘ Mission of Help” from 
England, which it is hoped may be carried out in rg0g. There should 
be little difficulty in raising the £3,500 required for the financing. of it, 
and the effect of it should and must be good almost beyond conjecture. 
But to carry on the work which will be thus begun a great increase 
of clergy will be needed, and, as these obviously cannot at once be 
absorbed in the existing parochial organizations, there must be commu- 
nities of priests—the bush brotherhoods so desired by probably all 
the bishops—as well as communities of women, the nuclei of which are 
already in the field, and especially does there seem to be a demand for 
teaching brotherhoods—on lines similar to those of theChristian Brothers 
of the Roman Communion. And for the existing clergy perhaps these 
things appear to be demanded: a greater realization that their work is really 
mission work and requires a self-sacrifice which, though needful every- 
where, «does not seem to be so obviously called for in an old-established 
Church like that of England ; the understanding that their work must 
be largely educational, and that therefore a knowledge of principles and 
methods of teaching is necessary to make that work effective; an. 
intenser grasp of the idea of the Church that, representing as they 
believe they do the ancient Catholic Church of Christ, they can never 
be merely one, even if the most important, of the ‘¢ denominations ”. 

But these things are felt and are coming, and though ardent spirits. 
naturally grow impatient, yet the good Jeaven is surely working, and as 
New Zealand is the most beautiful country on God’s earth, and its 
people the most prosperous—it is a land for enthusiasms—so may the 
New Zealand Church come to be as wondrous in its spirituality and 
devotion as it is already in its organization and growth, 
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THE WORK. OF THE CHURCH 
AMONG THE WHITE SETTLERS OF NEW ZEALAND 
By JOHN STUDHOLME 


Canterbury, N.Z. 


The Beginning of the Work. In 1814 Samuel Marsden, well called 
the Apostle to New Zealand, started the great work of the C.M.S. 
among the Maories. At that time and for many years afterwards 
the European element was restricted to a few whalers, runaway sailors, 
and adventurers, and it was not until 1840, the year of the landing 
in Wellington of the first organized body of settlers, that the work of . 
the Church among the white settlers can be said to have begun. 

Characteristics of New Zealand. In the early days New Zealand 
-was a land of mountains, of swift and unfordable rivers, of dense 
forests. The settlements were far apart ; travelling had, as a rule, to 
be done on foot; there were no railways; Maori tracks, or “ bee- 
lines ”’, for the most part took the place of roads. Intercommunication 
was always difficult, often dangerous, and in many cases was only 
possible by sea in small craft along a coast exposed to the full sweep 
of the great Southern Ocean and subject to violent and sudden storms. 

Difficulties due to Parochtalism. ‘To this isolation were added other 
causes operating even more strongly to give to each settlement a dis- 
tinctive character and to foster the growth of an excessive parochialism. 
With the exception of Auckland, which owed its importance to being 
chosen in 1841 as the seat of government, and of Hawkes Bay, which 
had no distinctive birth, each settlement represented a separate effort 
and experiment in organized colonization. The settlers of each were 
bound together by common aims and interests, by close acquaintance, 
and, in the case of both Otago and Canterbury, by a common purpose 
and religion. 

The First Bishop. The Church in New Zealand, therefore, required 
for her first Bishop a man of most exceptional powers of mind and 
body, who had much of the spirit of the explorer and missionary, 
a good organizer, and, above all, a man of broad and statesmanlike 
views. In God’s Providence all these essentials were found in George 
Augustus Selwyn; consecrated Bishop of all New Zealand in 1841, he 
landed in 1842, and for twenty-seven years laboured successfully for the 
establishment of the Church in New Zealand on a firm and lasting 
basis. 

The Position of the Church. The.Church, indeed, greatly needed 
his wise guidance ; it found itself cut adrift from all its old moorings, 
it had ceased to be controlled by the Crown or the Church at home, 
it had to map out a course for itself, and to evolve a constitution and 
system of government suited to the conditions in which it found itself, 
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Due almost entirely to the influence of the work of that great colonizer 
and thinker, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who by voice and pen pro- 
tested against the crime and folly of peopling the new lands with the 
offscourings of the old, and who pleaded for system and care in coloni- 
zation, New Zealand was exceptionally fortunate in her early colonists, 
and the Bishop found in every centre loyal Churchmen of ability and 
width of view able and willing to help him. 

Initiation of Synods. Though vested by Letters Patent with auto- 
cratic power over the properties and patronage of the Church, the 
Bishop was soon convinced that a Church dependent for support on 
voluntary contributions required the broadest possible basis for its 
government, and a full participation of the laity in its councils. Soon 
after his arrival he initiated a system of Synods, and by holding con- 
ferences with the clergy and laity in the different centres when 
making his visitations did his utmost to accustom Churchmen to the 
principles of self-government. 

Church Government. In 1852 the Bishop issued a Pastoral Letter, 
embodying, in the form of numbered provisions, a proposed constitu- 
tion as a basis for discussion. Special meetings were held in all the 
leading centres to consider these proposals and to appoint delegates 
to a general conference. This conference met in 1857 at Auckland, 
and after much discussion finally agreed upon a constitution. 

The Constitution. ‘This Constitution, with the exception of one 
important amendment made in 1865, giving the different dioceses 
full control over their respective properties, has remained practically 
unaltered. 

The Fundamental Clauses. So anxious were its framers to ensure com- 
munion with the Church of England for all time, that they not only 
declared the doctrine and rubrics of the Church in New Zealand to 
be those of the Church of England, but attempted by Clause VI 
to for ever prevent the Church in New Zealand from making any 
alteration in the same not previously sanctioned by the Crown and 
Convocation. 

System of Church Government. By the Constitution and subsequent 
legislation of the General Synod the government of the Church in 
New Zealand has been placed on a very democratic basis. 

General Synod. The six New Zealand dioceses and the missionary 
diocese of Melanesia are grouped together to form the Province of — 
New Zealand. The Province is governed by a General Synod, 
meeting every three years, and presided over by the Primate. Each 
diocese is represented in this General Synod by its Bishop, three 
clerical and four lay representatives (in the case of Melanesia by two 
clerical and two lay). ‘The three orders of Bishops, Clergy, and Laity 
vote separately, and no resolution or act of the Synod is valid unless 
it receives the consent of a majority in each of the three orders. The’ 
General Synod deals with all matters connected with the carrying out 
or amendment of the Constitution, with mission work among the 
Maories, with the ordination and qualifications of Priests and Deacons, 
with the discipline of the Church, the management of St. John’s 
College, and other trusts and properties committed to its charge. 
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Tt also acts as a Court of Appeal against decisions of Diocesan Synods, 
and provides means for the co-operation of the several dioceses when- 
ever such appears mutually advantageous. 

Diocesan Synods. In addition to the General Synod each diocese 
has its own Synod, meeting annually, and presided over by its Bishop. 
These Synods have the full control of all diocesan properties and have 
also authority to make such by-laws and regulations for the conduct 
of the Church within their own boundaries as they think fit, subject 
however to the power of the General Synod to alter or repeal any 
of the same, a power seldom or never used. 

The appointment of Bishop ’also chiefly rests with the Diocesan 
Synod. Each Synod annually elects an Executive, called the Standing 
Committee, which, presided over by the Bishop, administers the 
diocese until the meeting of the following Synod. Every parish and 
parochial district is represented in its Diocesan Synod by its vicar 
and one layman. 

Parishes. Each parish or parochial district is governed by a vestry 
elected by registered church members and presided over by the vicar. 

Appointment of Vicars. Parishes have a large share in the appoint- 
ment of their Vicars, vacancies being filled by a Board of Nominators, 
of whom four are appointed by the parish Vestry and four by the 
Diocesan Synod. The Bishop has no seat on the board but only the 
power of veto. In the case of parochial districts—that is, districts 
where the stipend of the clergyman is below the minimum required 
by the Diocesan Synod to give it the status of a parish—the Bishop 
alone makes the appointment. Districts which cannot support 
a resident Vicar are classed as missionary and are worked from mis- 
sionary centres ; voting is restricted to Church men, even in New 
Zealand woman’s franchise has not been extended to Church 
matters. 

Working of the System. Such is the system of Church government 
in New Zealand: it has weathered two severe strains, it has almost 
uniformly worked with smoothness and success, only a few months 
ago its jubilee was celebrated and it can be fairly said to have to some 
extent stood the test of time. If the Church fails in her work it will 
not at any rate be for want of organization, if her laymen fail to give 
the Church her due of their time and means it will not be for want 
of liberality on her part : she has perforce to look to her laity for her 
support, but she has in return given them the greatest possible share 
in the control of her affairs. 

Church Expansion. Starting in 1840 under the conditions already 
described, the Church has been engaged in one continuous effort to 
expand ‘in pari passu’” with the expansion of settlement ; the result 
to-day is, that every acre from the North Cape to the extreme south 
_of Stewart Island is, nominally at least, included within the boun- 
daries of some parish or parochial or missionary district and is 
within the reach of an occasional Church service. According to 
the census last year those in New Zealand professing to belong to 
the Anglican Communion numbered 368,000. 

Including Melanesia seven dioceses have been established. 
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The machinery of the Church includes 313 clergy, 176 vicarages, 
and over 500 churches. 

To some these figures may seem a small result for so many years of 
continuous effort, but those who have had experience of Church work 
in the colonies and who know what an amount of time and energy 
and persuasion, and often of self-sacrifice by the few to make up for 
the indifference of the many, is usually involved in the erection of 
each new building, in the addition of each new clergyman, and in the 
establishment of each new parochial district will better realize what 
they really represent. - 

Church expansion has naturally followed with settlement. Of 
late years it has been most needed and most rapid in the North Island 
and especially in the dioceses of Auckland and Wellington. ' In the 
latter, during the last twenty years, the number of clergy, vicarages, 
and churches have more than doubled ; even, however, in the 
diocese of Christchurch, where during the same period the increase 
of population has been very much slower, the clergy have increased 
from 61 to 72, and the churches from 90 to 113. 

The need of expansion must continue for many years ; the Bishop 
of Auckland in his last charge stated that within the next three 
years his diocese would require in all forty-four more buildings 
for various Church purposes, and twenty-five more clergy if the 
necessary work in view was to be properly carried out. 

Christchurch Cathedral. In this diocese in 1864 a small but 
beautifully designed Cathedral was begun, and the sum of £10,000 
was sunk in the foundations alone by the handful of early settlers. The 
nave was consecrated in 1881 and the whole building finally completed 
in 1904. Standing in the very centre of Christchurch it will ever be the 
best possible memorial of the high ideals of the founders of Canterbury. 

English Missionary Societies. No account, however short, of Church 
work in New Zealand would be complete without the most grateful 
acknowledgement of the great debt the Church owes to the Home 
Missionary Societies, especially to the C.M.S., the S.P.G., and the 
S.P.C.K. Had it not been for their liberal help, in addition to that 
given by the New Zealand Company, the formation of the various 
New Zealand dioceses must have been delayed for many years. They 
provided half of the original endowments of the bishoprics of Auckland, 
Wellington, and Nelson, over £2,000 towards that of Dunedin, and 
for many years the whole of the modest income of the Bishop of 
Waiapu. They have also—more particularly the S.P.C.K.—made, and 
still continue to make, frequent grants towards the building of new 
churches. ‘Though the members of these societies may never see 
the result of their generosity, they can at least have the satisfaction 
of knowing that it has been invaluable, and has been put to the best 
possible use. It would be well and only fitting if those districts 
which have benefited from these grants were to regard them not 
as gifts but as loans to be gradually repaid as their means allowed, 

Home Missionary Work. In addition to the regular parochial work 
and to that being done in defined missionary districts, the Church is 
endeavouring to provide for those not easily reached by such means. 
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Missions to Seamen and Others. In Lyttleton there is a mission to 
Seamen carried on—in addition to his ordinary work—by one of the 
resident Vicars. In Wellington, the port most frequented by sailors, 
a mission worked by a lay evangelist and managed by a committee 
is more ambitious. In addition to frequent religious services—at 
which during last year the aggregate attendance was over 21,000— 
and to the systematic visiting of ships in the harbour, concerts, cricket, 
football excursions, &c., are organized, and every effort is made to 
supply wholesome occupation and recreation as a counter attraction 
to the sailor’s usual haunts. 

A mission worked on similar lines has for some years been doing 
good service among the men employed in constructing the North 
Island main trunk Railway. 

In the Diocese of Christchurch the Bishop has lately appointed 
a special missioner to deal with the large number of men about to 
start work on the five-mile Midland Railway tunnel. 

Public Institutions. ‘The needs of the inmates of the Mental and 
other Hospitals, Gaols, Industrial Schools, and other public institutions, 
are not lost sight of ; in most cases periodical services are held and 
with few or no exceptions regular clerical visits are made. 

Women’s Work. 'Vhe work of the Church is by no means confined 
to clerical or lay Church men. In Sunday Schools, parish visiting, and 
in many other ways devoted Church women are taking their share in 
God’s service. 

Deaconesses’ Institutions. No undertakings are doing more solid 
good in proportion to the means provided than the Deaconesses’ Institu- 
tions in Christchurch and Dunedin. ‘The former, started in a small 
way, has steadily expanded. It now has a staff of nine Sisters helping 
on in innumerable ways the well-being of the women and girls of 
six adjoining parishes. A branch of this institute is needed on the 
West Coast, and there is still much room for the further expansion 
of the work of this institute in and around Christchurch if only more 
workers and more funds are obtainable. ‘The institute in Dunedin, in 
addition to similar work to that of Christchurch, also controls with 
excellent results an Orphanage which it took over in 1904 on the death 
of the late Mrs. Neville. A Deaconesses’ Institution has also lately 
been started in Auckland. 

Rescue Work. Womes for fallen women and rescue work among 
girls have been established in Auckland, Wellington, and Christchurch, 
and are controlled by ladies. 

Education. One of the best results of the endeavours of the 
founders of the Canterbury Settlement to make provision for religion 
and education is Christ’s College Grammar School, a foundation of . 
the Church; its existence has been contemporaneous with the Canter- 
bury Settlement. It has its traditions and is ambitious of ever 
remaining in the first rank of the great schools of the Empire. No 
institution has exerted a wider or more wholesome influence among 
the native-born New Zealanders. Another school, the Wanganui 
College, also endowed though to a less extent than Christ’s College, 
and also a Church foundation, was founded about 1850. Jor many 
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years it existed on a comparatively small scale, but under the able 
management of its present head, aided by its Board of Governors 
and an increasing revenue, it has grown rapidly in both numbers and 
prestige. It has now about 230 boys, including 170 boarders, and 
is even thought by some to rival Christ’s College. 

In 1905 a Church of England School was started in Dunedin. Its 
management appears good, its class-rooms are models in every essential 
requirement, and its courageous head aims at making it a Christ’s 
College for Southern Otago and Southland; but unless liberally en- 
dowed, or as in the case of the Roman Catholic Schools largely worked 
by an unpaid staff, it is almost hopeless for private or denominational 
schools to successfully compete with Government free and secular 
education. A Church of England School called the Bishop’s School 
existed for many years at Nelson, but having little or no endowments 
was eventually starved out by the Government system. 

Church Schools for Girls. Church of England Girls’ High Schools, 
successful in both numbers and finance, and realizing to a large extent 
the aim and the hopes of their founders, have existed for some years 
in Auckland and Dunedin. ~Neither were directly founded by the 
Church (the former being the outcome of the effort of public- 
spirited Church laymen, and the latter of members of a Church of 
England Sisterhood), but as the formation of right character and the 
teaching of religion according to Church doctrine are made the two 
essential features of their systems they may fairly be said to form 
a part of the diocesan machinery. The Diocese of Christchurch, 
frequently in the lead, is curiously behindhand in respect to girls’ 
education. The Diocesan Synod has, however, lately formulated 
a scheme for the establishment of a Diocesan Girls’ High School. 
They have granted a good site at a nominal rental, and if reasonable 
financial support is given by the Canterbury laymen the school 
will be established without further delay. Though few in numbers 
the best boarding schools in New Zealand are almost without ex- 
ception under the influence of the teaching of the Church of England. 

Religion in the State Schools. With regard, however, to the State 
primary and secondary schools the position is very different. No 
Government school is allowed to be opened with prayer. The law 
of the land does not, however, as many suppose, directly prohibit the 
teaching of any kind of religion in the State schools, but only during 
official school hours. What it does insist on is that not less than two 
hours’ continuous secular teaching shall be given both before and after 
noon on five days in each week on which the school is open. (The 
great majority of the schools open at 9.30 a.m. and close at 3.30 or 
4pm.) Subject to this provision the School Committee has full 
power to regulate the official hours of work in each school and to grant 
the use of the school for any purpose it thinks fit. 

In respect of religious teaching in the State schools every district’ 
virtually has local option, the regulation of the same being in the hands 
of a committee annually elected by the resident householders. Nelson 
alone appears to have really grasped the position. Here, chiefly owing 
to the untiring efforts of the Rev. Mr. Kempthorne, an object-lesson 
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has been given to the rest of New Zealand of the good use that can 
be made of the facilities for religious teaching provided by the Edu- 
cation Act. The following quotation from a letter written by Mr. 
Kingsley, the Registrar of the Diocese of Nelson, will best explain 
the Nelson system :—“ The School Committee of the City of Nelson, 
which has the control of the six schools in the city attended by about 
1,000 children, was approached and asked to surrender one half-hour 
per week out of the twenty-five hours in which secular instruction 
was given, in order that it might be devoted to religious instruction. 
This was agreed to. The school hours were thus made five hours 
on each of four days per week and four and a half hours on one day, 
when half an hour was devoted to religious teaching,so that on the day 
when religious teaching is given secular instruction begins half an hour 
later and the teachers arrange the syllabus accordingly. I may say 
a circular was sent to the parents asking if they wished their children 
to attend the classes and the great majority answered in the affirmative. 
This plan has worked admirably, and with the Protestant ministers 
cordially uniting together in one committee, fully go per cent. of the 
children attend the classes. ‘The teachers comprise voluntary laymen 
and women and ministers of the various denominations (except Roman 
Catholics). A course of lessons is agreed upon and at the end of the 
year an examination is held and prizes awarded. ‘This year the lessons 
are on the life of our Lord, the Gospel of St. Luke being the textbcok.” 

This system has since been adopted in many other parts of the 
Nelson Diocese and in some other parts of New Zealand. 

In many places efforts were previously and are still being made to 
give religious teaching either before 9.30 a.m. or after school hours, but 
with few exceptions this system has proved most unsatisfactory. Asa 
tule few children can be got to attend before the usual school hours 
and after the close of the school their minds are too fagged. In either 
case religion comes to them in the form of an extra and as a hardship. 

Bible in Schools. For many years the advocates of religion in the 
State schools, including the governing bodies of the various Protestant 
denominations, have combined to urge the amendment of the existing 
law to admit of the opening of the schools with prayer and with the 
reading, without comment, of selected portions of the Bible. 

Latterly these advocates, generally known as the Bible in Schools 
party, have restricted their demand to the very modest one, that the 
question be decided by a referendum to the people. In spite of this, 
and also in spite of the fact that the governing bodies of the different 
Protestant denominations have come to an agreement as to the form 
of prayer and the selected parts of the Bible to be used, the move- 
ment seems of late years to have lost rather than gained ground. 
The lukewarmness of the majority of Protestant parents, the fear of 
the introduction of sectarian bitterness into the schools, and most 
of all the organized and determined opposition of the Roman Catholics 
(whose political influence is out of all proportion to their numbers), 
are chiefly accountable for the continuance of the present unsatisfactory 
position. 

Sunday Schools. So far as the writer is aware every parish and 
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parochial district has one or more Sunday Schools. In the Diocese of 
Christchurch the appointment of a Sunday School Inspector has done 
much to increase their efficiency. 

The Drink Problem. 'The Drink problem, another burning question 
in New Zealand, has been frequently debated in the Synods of the 
Church. The Church, while consistently doing all in its power to 
further temperance, has never yet committed itself in support of 
either of the two alternatives triennially submitted to the vote of the 
people, namely the compulsory stoppage of the sale of all alcoholic 
drinks, or the continuance of the present system of private profit in 
their sale, both alternatives being to the majority of Churchmen 
equally objectionable. 

Other Questions. Among many other questions which at the present 
time are more or less under the consideration of the Church, or which 
periodically come up for discussion in the Synods, are the repeal of 
the unalterable provision in the Constitution, the proposed Mission 
of Help from the Mother Church, the Pan-Anglican Congress, the 
establishment of an additional Diocese in the North Island, the 
adoption of a uniform scheme of Sunday School lessons for the whole 
province, the establishment of one provincial Church paper in lieu of 
the several diocesan papers now published. 

Church Finance. Space forbids anything but the merest abstract 
of Church finance, a subject that must always have a most important 
bearing on Church life and work in the colonies. 

Income. ‘The total income received from all sources last year 
by the Church of New Zealand, excluding Melanesia, amounted to 
£118,247. Of this amount 14 per cent. was received from endow- 
ments, 7 per cent. from Church seat rents, and the balance, namely 
79 per cent., from voluntary contributions. 

Endowments. Of the Church’s income obtained from endowments 
more than one half belongs to the Diocese of Christchurch, nearly one 
quarter to Waiapu, and the remaining quarter is divided in differen 
proportions among the other four Dioceses. 

Expenditure. Of the Church’s expenditure, the Bishops’ modest 
incomes (varying from £450 in the case of Dunedin to £1,400 in that 
of Christchurch) collectively absorb 4 per cent.; Clergy Stipends, 
46 per cent. ; Contributions to local, Maori, and Melanesian Missions, 
6 per cent. ; and Education, Clergy Pensions, Cost of Management, 
and Miscellaneous, the balance. 

The one unsatisfactory feature of Church finance, and one that in 
the opinion of the writer should before all others be placed on a satis- 
factory footing, is the financial position of the clergy. 

Financial Position of the Clergy. Space does not allow the writer to 
explain the many methods by which the Diocesan Synods endeavour 
to ensure proper stipends for the clergy. In spite, however, of all 
their efforts these stipends continue quite inadequate. 

In the richest Diocese, namely that of Christchurch, the average 
income from all sources paid last year to the thirty-three Vicars of 
parochial districts was £222; of these, five clergy received below £200, 
and only seven an income exceeding £250. In Auckland, although 
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the minimum for a resident Vicar is fixed at £200 and a house, in many 
cases this sum is not reached. In the Dioceses of Nelson and Dunedin 
the average income for country cures is nearer £150 than {200. 

Out of these small sums country clergy are compelled to keep a trap 
and one or two horses. Horse feed is high, wages of domestic servants 
are phenomenally so, and the cost of living generally has of late years 
much increased. 

Not only are the clergy expected to forgo all hope of ever enjoying 
an abundance of those things which in the opinion of most men help 
so much to make life worth living, and to pledge themselves to a life 
of frugality and self-sacrifice involving a continuous struggle to make 
both ends meet, but they have no certainty of the continuance 
of even this small income; their present stipends admit of their 
making no proper provision for the.contingencies of death, sickness, 
or old age, and they ever live on the brink of actual destitution for 
themselves and their families. 

Not only are they called upon to sacrifice themselves, but, what to 
most men is infinitely harder, the worldly future of their children, 
for it is impossible for country clergy, without private means, to give 
their children as good an education as they themselves have probably 
received, and which they could afford to give if they had chosen 
a more lucrative profession. Though large clerical incomes are more 
likely to injure than benefit the Church, those who preach the Gospel 
have a right to live by the Gospel. 

Present conditions undoubtedly ensure simple living for the clergy, 
but anxiety for the future and harassing pecuniary cares are not the 
best environment for high thinking or for the output of a man’s best work. 

Duty of the Laity. The laity are entirely responsible for this unsatis- 
factory position. The present generation has inherited much from 
the past. All classes of producers are enjoying exceptional prosperity, 
and the laity will continue to fail in a plain duty, well within their 
power to carry out, until they have ensured to every Vicar in charge 
of a cure a stipend of at least £250, the certainty of a reasonable 
allowance in time of sickness, of grants at death when necessary to his 
widow.and children, of a pension at sixty-five of at least £200, and of 
provision for the free board and education of his children at one of 
the best Church schools. 

Apparent Indifference to Religion. In one direction, namely in the 
attitude of the more well-to-do class to the Church, if the outward 
observance of religion can be taken as a true indication of a man’s real 
views, the Church has lost rather than gained ground. 

In Canterbury, in the early days, the outward observance of religion 
was the rule; though of necessity the parson was seldom seen at a sheep 
station on a Sunday ; in the majority of cases the squatter himself read 
the service, and more often than not each weekday was begun with 
family prayers. Now, among those who count for most in the work 
of the world, attendance at Church is not fashionable, family prayers 
are a rare exception, Sunday is chiefly aday of amusement, the hardest 
day of the week for the livery stable keeper and his horses. ‘There is 
little or no antagonism, but much indifference to religion and a certain 
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amount of good-humoured contempt for those who show interest in 
the Church. The election of synodsmen and other church-officers 
seldom leads to a contest ; such positions seem to be avoided rather 
than sought after by the leading laity, and, what in the opinion of 
the writer is the most disquieting fact in connexion with Church life 
in. New Zealand, the vocation of Holy Orders is not held in the high 
repute it should be, and but few born New Zealanders, more par- 
ticularly those who by position and ability are able to give the best 
service to the Church, offer themselves for the ministry. 

One Cause of this Unsatisfactory Position. Among the many causes 

accountable for the unsatisfactory position just described, another, in 
addition to that of finance, should be mentioned. 
- Among all bodies of men, even among ministers of religion, there 
must always be a few undesirables. Among the clergy of the Church 
in New Zealand there have been in the past, and still continue (though 
in decreasing numbers), a small percentage who are altogether unfitted 
for their position, not by any means always owing to positive faults, 
but frequently from the very negativeness of any character at all, good 
or bad (character, not doctrine, appeals most to and is best understood 
by the average layman). 

Every such case does incalculable harm, and discounts to a large 
extent the good work and influence of the great majority of clergy. 
Far better would it be that a district be given up altogether to some 
other religious body, or even that it be left entirely without religious 
services, than that it should be served by a priest in Holy Orders daily 
bringing contempt on the Church and Christ’s teaching. 

Shortage of Clergy. Were it not for the good work done by our 
Bishops in inducing clergymen from England to take up work in 
New Zealand, and were the Church entirely dependent on native-born 
clergymen, the result would long ago have been absolute stagnation 
in Church work. 

As it is, the question how to keep the staff of clergy up to the required 
numbers and efficiencyis a source of continual anxiety in every Diocese. 

The Bishop of Auckland, in his last charge, acknowledges and 
deplores the shortage of clergy and the steady decrease of family 
prayers. ‘The Bishop of Waiapu stated a few months ago that nine 
more clergy were urgently needed in his Diocese. In the Diocese of 
Christchurch the Synod of last year authorized several additional 
scholarships for the special purpose of inducing more men to offer 
themselves for training for the diaconate. 

“The governing bodies of the Church are themselves fully alive to the 
vital importance of these questions, and have done, and are doing, 
all in their power to remedy the evils described. 

Clergy Pension Schemes. They have established special Pension 
Funds under the control of Boards. ‘These schemes endeavour to 
provide for sick or invalided clergy, for pensions to clergy, and for 
grants for clergy widows and orphans. The Dioceses of Waiapu and 
Melanesia have co-operated with Auckland and share in the benefits 
of one large combined fund. Each of the other four Dioceses has 
a separate scheme of its own. 
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Though each scheme has some characteristics peculiar to itself, in the 
main the principles on which they are worked are the same. 

The funds are obtained by subscriptions from the clergy (varying 
in amount from an equivalent of 1 per cent. to 4 per cent. of their 
stipends), from surplice fees, and from special offertories and donations. 
In every case a system of finance is adopted, which results in more 
than half the receipts being annually added to the capital account 
(the Auckland Fund has built up a capital of over £33,000, that of 
Wellington of £15,500, and of Christchurch of over £23,000). 

If the present policy is continued, no doubt in time the accumu- 
lation of capital will enable the payment of adequate pensions and 
grants, not yet possible. ; 

In the Auckland scheme, where both the enforced subscriptions are 
the highest and the results the least inadequate, the clergy pay £2 
annually to the Sick Fund and £5 to the Pension Fund, to which every 
parish or parochial district has also to contribute {10 annually. In 
return, the clergy receive {2 per week if sick, a pension of {100 at the 
age of sixty-five, and in case of death an annuity not exceeding {50 to 
their widows. 

Training of the Clergy. In another important direction the govern- 
ing bodies of the Church have done good work. Due chiefly to the 
initiation and continued efforts of the late Bishop Suter, of Nelson, 
a Board of Theological Studies has been established by General Synod 
for the purpose of examining all candidates for ordination in New 
Zealand, the textbooks adopted being as far as possible those used 
in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. In the last 
session of the New Zealand Parliament an effort was made, but failed, 
to obtain legislative sanction for the New Zealand University to 
establish a Faculty of Theology. The last General Synod thereupon 
appointed a commission to consider the advisability of reconstituting 
the Board of Theological Studies into a Faculty of Theology with 
power to grant degrees. 

Theological Colleges. ‘Theological Colleges have also been established. 
St. John’s College, near Auckland, founded by Bishop Selwyn, is 
controlled by General Synod as a provincial institution. Smaller 
residential Diocesan Colleges exist in Nelson, Christchurch, and 
Dunedin, All these Colleges, except that at Nelson, are worked as 
far as possible in conjunction with the local branch of the New Zealand 
University. The Dunedin College is associated with Durham Uni- 
versity, and the students here also receive a good parochial training. 
Ordinary university students are encouraged to lodge at these Church 
Colleges, and it is hoped that they will initiate a system of residential 
university life similar to that at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Relations of Church with other Denominations. So much for the 
work of the Church. With regard to its relations with other Protestant 
bodies, speaking generally these have been and are satisfactory. It 
has been found possible to work together in many ways. In the 
Diocese of Wellington, in some instances, Church services are being 
regularly held in Presbyterian churches lent for the purpose. In many 
country districts throughout New Zealand, where weekly Church 
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services are not possible, it is the common practice for both Church- 
people and Presbyterians to regularly attend each other’s services. 

‘In Wellington, the Church and Presbyterians are co-operating in 
the establishing of a hostel for university women students. Mention 
has already been made of the co-operation of all the Protestant bodies 
in the Bible in Schools question, and the most successful result of 
their combination for religious teaching in the town of Nelson and 
other places. 

Divisions among Protestants. Satisfactory as is the position in regard 
to the instances given, it does not remove, but merely lessens, the evils 
of the divisions of the Protestant Church. In this year’s Official Year- 
Book of the New Zealand Government, Episcopalians are shown to 
represent 41 per cent., Presbyterians 23 per cent., Methodists 10 per 
cent., Roman Catholics over 14 per cent., and all other persuasions 
combined, 12 per cent. of the total population. 

If, as in French Canada, the settlers of New Zealand had practically 
all been of the same communion, the expansion of the Church, the 
solution of such problems as finance, religious education in our State 
schools, &c., would have been comparatively simple; the loss of 
power, the overlapping of work, the waste of energy and of funds, 
the blighting effect on religious effort of every kind caused by these 
divisions is forced on the notice of the most casual observer at every 
turn. 

Should the Pan-Anglican Congress have no other result than to 
more clearly emphasize the magnitude of this evil, than to increase 
the desire for union and the willingness to subordinate even the welfare 
of the Church to the furtherance of God’s Kingdom, without which 
spirit no progress is possible, it will have justified its existence a hundred 
times over. : 

In conclusion I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
Rey. Mr. Dart and to the Registrars of the various Dioceses in New 
Zealand for the help and information they have given me, and also 


to the late Venerable Dean Jacobs for his excellent History of the 
Church in New Zealand. 
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THE WORK OF THE.CHURCH 
AMONG THE WHITE SETTLERS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


By THe Ven. A.B. SIDWELL, M.A, 


ARCHDEACON OF PRETORIA 


THE question before us to-day is one of the oldest of the many 
problems which confront the European races in South Africa. It 
dates from the time of the first Commanders of the Dutch East 
India Company. The settlement at the Cape was but a few years 
old when that restless advance of the Boer began, which, like a slowly 
rising tide, has gradually covered the greater part of the continent 
south of the Zambesi. 

As the area of occupation slowly extended, and the homesteads of 
the pioneers rose at ever-increasing distances from the parent com- 
munity in the Cape Peninsula, the Dutch Church found the difficalty 
of keeping in touch with its members increase with every stage of 
their onward march. The task was made easier, it is true, by the 
religious character of the people themselves. If the religion of the 
Dutch colonist was of that severely practical temper which the 
lonely life of the wilderness tends to lower into indifference, it was 
quickened and fired by the fervent piety of the Huguenot refugees 
who found a congenial home in South Africa, and to whose steadfast 
faith, the religion of this country, as far as the Dutch population is 
concerfied, is indebted for much of its vitality and power. 

The early South African, whether Hollander or Huguenot, had 
no intention of letting his religion die. The father of the family 
was the patriarch of the clan: with unfailing regularity at morning 
and evening the entire household, including the native servants and 
slaves, assembled day by day for the worship of God ; the great Bible, 
bequest of one generation to another, was solemnly opened and read, 
often with stumbling and hesitation, always with reverence, prayers 
being offered by the father as the head of the house. On Sundays 
there was a longer service, shared perhaps by a neighbour’s family 
from the next homestead a dozen miles or so away. 

At stated intervals, sometimes only once a year, the dwelling of 
the distant settler was visited by the pastor of the nearest permanent 
Church. As he travelled from farm to farm in his vast circuit, he 
found a ready welcome in every home, his visit being keenly looked 
forward to and gratefully remembered. At suitable places he prepared 
to celebrate the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and thither came 
the whole country-side within a radius of many miles. Thus with 
plaintive unmelodious psalms, with much Bible reading, many prayers, 
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and discourses long drawn out, these simple folk, comforted and 
cheered, having kept their Nachtmaal in a barbaric and hostile land, 
departed again to their daily life of loneliness and peril. 

As the country filled up services became more frequent ; churches 
were built in central places, ministers were appointed, and the con- 
gregation solidified into a closely organized and settled body. But 
on the outermost edge of civilization the same process went on from 
year to year, and, indeed, goes on still. 

Some similar plan seems to be the rational and only solution of the 
problem before the Church of South Africa, especially in the new 
colonies and Rhodesia. The question is, how are we to maintain the 
Christian life of European settlers in the wide South African Veld? 
The need for action is avery real, a very pressing one. The life of the 
veld, attractive to the self-reliant immigrant with an almost un- 
breakable charm, does not as a rule tend to develop the spiritual 
side of his nature, and in too many cases the tendency is to let things 
drift, to defer spiritual duties in favour of the pressing demands of 
the day, and to banish the deeper thoughts of religion and of God 
in the joy of the self-dependent, self-contained existence which to 
the settler is the ideal of the manly life. These European settlers 
are the very people whom the Church is bound to try to reach. 

It needs a closer view of the problem to enable one to grasp its 
meaning. Turn aside, as far as the present question is concerned, 
from the old-established colonies of the Cape and Natal, where the 
whole white population is within comparatively easy reach, and look 
at the map of the Transvaal. Here the difficulty of reaching the 
European settlers, owing to their number and the vast area over which 
they are irregularly scattered, is greater than in any part of South 
Africa, not excepting the Orange River Colony, and even Rhodesia. 
For the Transvaal is a territory twice the size of England and Wales. 
The majority of the British population is collected in Johannesburg, 
in the mining centres of Witwatersrand, and in Pretoria; the rest is 
to be found in isolated mining camps, in wayside stores, on farm and 
steading, and in the far constabulary posts. Outside the centres of 
population just mentioned the Church has fifteen well established 
centres of work in the country towns. If on the map of the United 
Kingdom you mark out any three of the midland counties, and 
divide the remaining part into areas, you will have some idea of the 
position of the Church in the country districts of the Transvaal. 
If, further, you will imagine a scanty population of British folk 
scattered broadcast and unevenly over the whole area of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, in a country where railways are few and the 
King’s highway merely a beaten track, you will be able to form some 
idea of the task before the Church. Yet her work must be carried 
on, the far-off colonist must be reached whether in his camp, his farm, . 
or his ranch, if he and his are not to drift into a semi-paganism which 
one hesitates to dwell on, for this means to the race as well as to the 
individual, a gradual descent to the inevitable end. How, then, to 
meet the peril? How reach, how retain within the pale of the Faith 
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these endangered members of Christ’s flock? How minister to the 
needs of these lonely toilers? How keep to the level of Christian 
citizenship these kinsmen of ours, bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, bound to us by the ties of a common faith, linked with us in 
a common Imperial idea? 

The methods of the vocrtrekkers of a bygone day must be employed 
by us to-day, for we are still facing in the last colonized parts of South 
Africa the difficulties, if not the dangers, which met them at every 
step. What is wanted for our present needs is a band of itinerating 
priests working under the direction of an Archdeacon or other priest 
set apart for this work. Active, eager men we want, physically fit 
to endure hardships in every form; men ready of speech, tactful, 
resourceful, always ready to give a reason for the hope that is in them. 
Our settlers are drawn from the ends of the earth and from every 
class of civilized society, quickwitted, shrewd, often cultured and 
refined, and given to judge of the clergyman, not from his position 
or his cloth, but by his merits as a Christian and a man. The South 
African settler adds to a frank and ready hospitality a critical faculty 
generally candid, always just, seldom unkind. ‘To influence these 
men you must make them your friends; to make them your friends 
is to win them for ever. 

Above all, the itinerating clergy in South Africa must have within 
them the true pastoral spirit, since the task of shepherding these 
isolated families asks for spiritual insight and sympathy in no scanty 
measure. Of sick visiting there is next to none in the breezy uplands 
of the high veld, but there are districts in whose romantic glens 
and lonely valleys the British settler has built his home beside his 
cotton and tobacco plantations, and where, during the fever season, 
sufferers are to be found in almost every home. 

Yes! The life of the itinerating priest in South Africa is a laborious 
and trying one, bringing need at intervals of the rest and companionship 
which the larger centres of Church life afford. Few men stand the 
strain well, the annals of every South African diocese tell of those 
who, whether in the itinerating work of the country districts, or in 
the scarcely less laborious life of the Railway Mission, have fallen out 
of the ranks, unable to bear the burden and heat of the day. Yet 
there are indeed many compensations. A more inspiring task it 
would be hard to find in the whole of the Church’s field of toil. It 
is a work which calls for men who know the joy of real work, the 
delight of physical action combined with mental and spiritual effort, 
in pressing onward through whatever toil or hardship to the accom- 
plishment of a glorious end. 

It has been suggested that the services of laymen might be em- 
ployed with advantage in the work of the Church among the European 
settlers in this country. Valuable as such services often are, this is 
a task which calls for “special service”? men, with special qualifica- 
tions. It is not easy to find such even in the trained ranks of the 
priesthood, wellnigh impossible among the laity. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the preference for the ordained minister which marks 
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the English Churchman at home is far more pronounced among his 
brethren on the South African veld. 

There remains one adjunct to the work of the itinerating priest 
which must not be omitted. In the homes of the settlers in South 
African wilds the want of social intercourse is made up for in a great 
degree by books and magazines. The heat of summer and the long 
nights of winter provide the opportunity in every household for 
reading and thought. This is an advantage we cannot afford to lose, 
and the visiting priest finds the Reading Union a valuable help to his 
work, Such a union need not be an elaborate system, but framed 
on a simple plan which would mark out a regular course of reading, 
within the reach of the young as well as of the older members of 
the family. A simple scheme based on the lines of the London 
Diocesan Union has been drawn up for use in the Transvaal, but 
the want of men and means has prevented its being brought into 
force as yet. 

Everywhere in South Africa, more especially in the new colonies, 
the necessity for action with regard to the settlers who are filling 
up our untilled waste is recognized as an imperious demand. Yet. 
little is being done; in some dioceses practically nothing at all; for 
this is a work which, owing partly to the straitened circumstances 
of the settlers themselves, partly to the want of organization among 
them, is not, and for a long time cannot be, a self-supporting one. 
The long continued depression in trade has caused such a shrinkage 
in money contributions that the administrative funds of every diocese 
in South Africa are being strained to the utmost to maintain the 
work of the Church where it has already been established. We want 
men! We want the money to send the men! Should we, in days to 
come, be blessed with prosperity, we look for the time when we can 
return the money. The men, please God, may, as time rolls on, be 
found in South Africa itself. But can we wait so long? Ought we 
to wait so long? 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
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By Mr. E. C. BAXTER, Comprro.tier or Customs, 


Bulawayo 


Tue earliest recorded visit to South Africa by Christian men was in 
1484 when Diego Cam sailed as far South as 22° and erected a cross on Cape 
Padrone near Walfish Bay. Two years later Bartholomeu Dias cast 
anchor in Angra Pequena, or Little Bay, as its discoverer named it. He 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope but his sailors could not be induced to 
proceed further than the Kowie River. On December 25, 1497, Vasco de 
Gama, who was following up the discovery made by Dias, passed by a 
beautiful land which he named Natal in memory of the day when Christian 
men first saw it. After he had reached India by this route, fleets sailed to 
it from Portugal every year but avoided the southern coast of Africa as 
a general rule, because the natives had a bad reputation for ferocity and there 
did not appear to be good openings for trade. In July, 1591, three English 
ships put into Table Bay on their way to India, and from 1601 onwards the 
fleets of the English East India Company made this bay a port of call and 
refreshment. The Dutch East India Company founded Capetowr. in 
April 1652, as a refreshment station under Commander Jan van Riebeek, 
and twenty years later the Company purchased territory from the Hottentot 
chiefs. A few families of various European nationalities were sent out 
from time to time to settle on the land, and the revocation by Louis XIV 
of the Edict of Nantes enabled the directors of the company to secure 
over a hundred Huguenot families of the very best stamp, who arrived 
in Capetown in 1688. The Cape Colony was surrendered to the English 
in 1795, restored to the Dutch in 1803, and finally surrendered to the 
English three years later. In 1836 some of the Dutch settlers began to 
emigrate from various parts of the Colony in order to free themselves from 
British rule. They were the pioneers who opened up the greater portion 
of the present colonies of Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange River Colony. 
The Imperial Government granted a charter on October 29, 1889, to the 
British South Africa Company, which opened up Mashonaland the following 
year, and conquered Matabeleland towards the close of 1893. ‘These two 
provinces are now better known as Southern Rhodesia: whilst the terri- 
tories north of the Zambesi, which are governed by the British South Africa 
Company, are known as North-Eastern and North-Western Rhodesia. 
The Zambesi is generally regarded as the northern boundary of South Africa. 

Whilst Van Riebeek was commander at the Cape, the chaplains of ships 
that called administered the sacraments; in 1665 the settlement was 
provided with a resident minister, and from that time onwards the Dutch 
Reformed Church has followed up its members in various parts of South 
Africa. 

During the eighteenth century the Lutherans, Moravians, and London 
Missionary Society commenced their labours in South Africa. The only 
services of the English Church from 179§ to 1811, when the first colonial 
civil chaplain was appointed, were held by the miltary chaplains. At 
first the English Church services were held in theCastle, butfrom January 21, 
1807, until the opening of St. George’s cathedral on December 21, 1834, the 
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Dutch church in Capetown was granted for the use of the English Con- 
gregation every Sunday morning. It was also in this building that the three 
bishops who called at the Cape on their way to India administered the holy 
rites of confirmation and ordination. The good and kindly feeling with 
which the ministers and wardens of the Dutch communion in various parts 
of the colony also lent their churches to English clergymen who were 
travelling through the country deserves to be recorded and thankfully 
remembered. ‘The first English church in South Africa was opened at 
Simonstown on April 24, 1814, but it fell down in 1819. The next English 
church to be built was at Grahamstown, for which tenders were called in 
1823: then followed the Capetown cathedral in 1834. In 1820 and 1821 
about 4,000 British settlers came to the Eastern Province of the Cape 
Colony, accompanied by only two clergymen of our Church. One went 
to Clanwilliam and subsequently removed to Port Elizabeth: the other 
settled at Bathurst, but unfortunately the Church under his ministry pined 
away and almost came to nought. From that period onwards, English 
immigrants came into the colony, not in large numbers at any one time 
but in a continually flowing stream, and, except in a few instances, were 
dispersed far and wide as sheep without a shepherd. 

It is estimated that by the year 1848 nearly ‘‘ 50,000 English emigrants 
had been brought into the colony, yet nothing had been done to provide 
them with clergy, churches, or schools. Every form of dissent throve 
and held a better position than the Church, which was at its lowest ebb 
anda proverb and a byword in the land for its inefficiency. The S.P.G. was 
spending in Africa £75 out of an annual income of £89,000, and the whole 
amount raised by the Church in the colony was not more than {500 a year. 
There were twelve chaplains at a cost to Government of £2,945 a year, and 
two others supported by the Colonial Church Society. There were only ten 
churches in the whole colony—five in the Western and five in the Eastern 
Province—none between Capetown and Port Elizabeth, so that large tracts 
of country including such districts as Caledon, Swellendam, and Knysna 
were spiritually destitute, nor was any attempt made to gather into the 
Church’s fold the multitude of heathen with whom the country abounded. 
Whilst English, French, and German societies of various denominations were 
sending out their missionaries, the Church of England was almost the only 
communion which was doing nothing for the conversion of the heathen 
within and without and around the colony. In the adjacent colony of 
Natal and in the Orange River Sovereignty there was not a single English 
clergyman. Even in those places where clergymen were stationed, the 
state of the Church was far from satisfactory . ..In Capetown itself Church 
matters were in a very bad state...In the Eastern Province only two 
clergy seemed to be doing any real work. One clergyman had not for some 
time had a single adult at church. In short, the state of the Church in 
the colony was one dead level of inefficiency, incompetency, and neglect.” 
(English Church History in South Africa, 1795-1848, by Rev. Dr. Hewitt ) 

The arrival of the Rt. Rev. Robert Gray, D.D., on February 20, 1848 
ene ae pivge of Capetown, commenced a new era in the History of 

glis urch in South Africa. Life, energy, and union were imparted 
to her counsels. All parts of the colony were visited by the uh ; 
the condition and wants of the English people were inquired into ; hel 
was given, and the people were stirred up to help themselves ; charekes 
were built; a ministry was, as far as possible, supplied ; the dormant - 
spirit for missionary enterprise was awakened ; and within ‘the colony and 
far beyond its frontiers the work of the English Church everywhere aside 
a new aspect. The Bishop nobly threw his whole strength and means into 
the difficult tasks which confronted him, and lived to witness a marvellous 
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growth and development of the Church, having the happiness of seeing 
several other dioceses constituted. He died in 1872, worn out with the toil 
of his energetic life, and with the trouble and sorrows through which the 
Church in South Africa had had to pass during his episcopate. 

His worthy successor, the Most Rev. W. W. Jones, D.D., the present 
archbishop and metropolitan, was consecrated on May 17, 1874. His fame 
is in all the Churches, and it is needless to write now respecting his devoted 
labours for the welfare of his people. It suffices to say that there are at 
present ten dioceses in the province of South Africa, with the following 
number of clergy :—Capetown, 97; Grahamstown, 101; Natal, 63; 
St. Helena, 4; Bloemfontein, 69; St. John’s, 56; Pretoria, 81; Zululand, 27; 
Mashonaland, 20; and Lembobo, 10 = 528. For the purposes of this paper, 
St. Helena, which is 2,000 miles away in the Atlantic, and Lembobo, which 
1s in Portuguese East Africa, may be omitted; thus leaving 514 clergy 
scattered over eight colonies and possessions with an area of approximately 
915,203 square miles. The population of this area is estimated to be 
1,136,416 Europeans or Whites; 4,652,662 Natives, and 545,513 coloured 
or Asiatic, making a total of 6,334,591 souls. The last census returns of 
the Cape Colony (area 276,995 square miles) give the following figures— 


Total popu- Members of 
lation English Church 


European or White . é : é 3 579,741 126,552 
Malay . : : : : ¢ ; 15,682 156 
Hottentot . ; ; : ; j 91,260 5,791 
Fingo . 5 a 5 , j 310,720 29,691 
Kaffir and Bechuana . : : . 1,114,067 45,116 
Mixed and other . : : , ree 20950 34 745 127 





254.09,804 281,433 





indicating that nearly 12 per cent. of the total population in that colony 
profess to belong to the English Church,—or an average of about one person 
to a square mile. Of course the proportions vary in other parts of South 
Africa. For instance, South Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
cover an area of about 420,000 square miles and have a population of about 
15,000 Europeans, 710,000 natives, and 2,300 coloured or Asiatics. As 
our missionaries have only comparatively recently commenced their labours 
in this diocese, an estimate of one member of the English Church to forty 
square miles would probably be near the mark. 

The problem which confronts our bishops is how to find men and money 
to provide the ministrations of the Church for Europeans and natives 
scattered over such immense areas. Although South Africa has made a very 
few men rich, the vast majority remain comparatively poor; and most of 
the members of our communion, both here and in England, have not yet 
realized the duty and blessing of giving a definite proportion of their incomes 
to God’s service. Since the withdrawal in South Africa of Government 
aid to Churches, the larger white communities have, in the absence of 
endowments, provided miserably inadequate stipends for their clergy 
by means of collections on Sundays supplemented by subscriptions to 
“Sustentation Funds”. Very poor parishes and small communities of 
settlers engaged in farming, mining, prospecting, and trading, as well as 
outstations occupied by solitary police or civil servants, all have a claim 
to the Church’s ministrations, and our few clergy do their utmost to provide 
for the spiritual needs of all who can be reached by train, on horseback, 
on bicycles, and on foot. Although the occasional visitors receive a hearty 
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welcome the amounts collected are insufficient, as a rule, to defray the cost 
of bare necessaries of life and travelling expenses. Where are the funds to 
come from for any extension of such work? The grants from societies 1n 
England are understood to be principally for the purpose of mission work 
amongst the natives and are not available for itinerating work amongst 
the Whites. The diocesan exchequers are practically empty and under 
such circumstances it is manifestly impossible to reach all the latter. I 
have lived in small towns which have not been visited by any clergy for 
months, and have met men who have had no opportunity of attending 
a Church service for years. The Divine Commission to the early Church to 
teach the Gospel to all nations included the instruction to begin at Jeru- 
salem. Whilst the Anglican Church raises certain sums and obtains 
volunteers for Missions to coloured people, should not'an effort also be made 
to provide for shepherding the British colonists and to give them all the 
assistance possible in their religious life? The temptations to commit 
certain sings when so far removed from Christian influences are strong, and 
many a man who possesses sundry good qualities sets a bad example to 
the natives around him, instead of preaching Christ by his conduct in all 
things. It is an admitted fact that the natives imitate the vices of their 
superiors much more readily than their virtues; this is probably the 
reason why so-called ‘ Christian natives’’, i.e. those who have picked up 
a “little knowledge”’ of the white man’s customs, are so frequently regarded 
by the colonists with suspicion. What a help it would be to the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom on earth if the Englishmen who rule, employ, 
or trade with the natives were to influence them by leading consistent 
Christian lives. Surely the work of helping to be true to their religion 
these unconscious teachers of thousands is worthy not only of funds but 
also of the personal devotion of the best men in the mother-country. The 
idea used to be that men who were not of much use in England were quite 
good enough for the colonies. How much the colonists have suffered from 
such a mistaken idea in the past none can know. There is, however, no 
doubt it has done much harm to the influence of the Church, and that the 
difficulties of some of our really excellent clergy, whose work is beyond 
all praise, have been increased by the inefficiency and want of judgement 
of some clergy who should never have been selected for colonial work. 
Let us thank God that, in spite of the errors made by British statesmen 
and churchmen in the past, there has been such a marvellous development 
in the Empire and the Church; and let us pray for guidance to be given to 
the forthcoming Pan-Anglican Congress, so that God’s Kingdom on earth 
may be extended as a result of its deliberations, 
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THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


TO THE OFFICIAL CLASSES IN INDIA 
(INCLUDING BURMA AND CEYLON) 


By tHe Rey. A. W. B. HIGGENS 


(ForMERLY Memper of THE Boarp or Revenuz, Mapras) 


““The Official Classes” seems to the writer to be a somewhat better 
title than the expression ‘‘Civil Servants”, which is adopted in the 
scheme of subjects for the Congress. The latter term has a different 
meaning in India from its meaning in England. Among the Official 
Classes may be included the members of the High Courts and of the 
Legal Profession. Moreover, in practice, it is difficult to separate the 
work of the Church among the Official Classes from its work among 
Merchants, Planters, Miners, and Railway men. In most of these 
classes there are to be found, besides pure Europeans, a considerable 
number of Eurasians (who are of course Christians). The work of the 
Church among British soldiers is being treated of in another paper. It 
is to be remembered that while in military stations the services of the 
Government Chaplains are partially available for the civilian residents, 
some Chaplains have charges in which there are no troops. It has been 
thought well to omit all reference to the work of Missionaries of Church 
Societies; but it must be borne in mind that, where it is possible, 
Missionaries conduct services in English for the benefit of Europeans 
and Eurasians, as well as of English-speaking Indians, and that the 
S.P.G. has recently undertaken to support clergy for this special pur- 
pose in places which are not otherwise reached by our Church. The 
extension of such work in India is one of the problems of the future, 
which will, it is hoped, be discussed by the Congress. 

At the present time, members of the Official and other classes above 
mentioned. have the benefit of the ministrations of Bishops (now eleven 
in number, and all of them Europeans), Government Chaplains, Railway 
Chaplains, Additional Clergy, Brotherhoods, Lay Readers and other 
Laymen who, in addition to their duties as members of Church 
Committees or as Lay Trustees, conduct services. 

The Bishops, though largely concerned with work among Indian 
Christians, spend a considerable time each year in visiting stations in 
which Europeans and Eurasians are to be found. The Chaplains are 
appointed not only to minister in the larger civil stations, but also to 
travel periodically to out-stations, which are often as much as a hundred 
miles from their head quarters. The Railway Chaplains hold services 
at all the principal stations of the Railway to which they are attached. 
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The Additional Clergy minister usually to single congregations, which, 
in some cases, provide part of their stipends. Sometimes they also 
visit out-stations or minister to small bodies of planters or men im 
mining camps. Similar work is done by Brotherhoods. Lay Readers 
and other Laymen who conduct services are unpaid, and serve only in 
the places where they reside. 

Churches have been built in the Presidency Towns, and in most 
of the smaller towns throughout India. In other stations a room is often 
set apart for the conduct of services. It is probably true that in all India - 
there are few stations, where four or five European or Eurasian Officials _ 
live, which do not have one or more services on Sundays and great 
Festivals, provided either by Clergy or Laymen. 

In several of the larger towns there are Schools, for boys and for 
girls, supported partly by endowment, and partly by subscriptions, fees 
of scholars, and Government-grants. In these schools the children of 
domiciled Europeans and of the Eurasian residents are taught. ‘The 
children of parents who have not made India their home are usually 
educated in England. 

The Government of India makes efficient provision for the Burial of 
the dead, either in churchyards or cemeteries. It attends to the proper 
care of monuments, and has established a system of endowment of 
graves, by the use of which officials and others can make sure that the 
monuments, which they erect in memory of departed friends, are main- 
tained in good order. Special attention is also given to the repair and 
fencing of scattered European tombs. 

I come now to the methods by which the work of the Church may 
be made more useful to its members, and those by which the European 
and Eurasian members of the Church of England may render more 
efficient service to the cause of Christ in India. In reference to the 
former, I would give the first place to the increase in the number of 
Dioceses. ‘The number of Bishops has been gradually increased in 
the last hundred years from one to eleven. Still, however, many 
dioceses are over-large for one man—The Metropolitan See of Calcutta, 
for instance, which once included all India, is even now unwieldy, and 
will be made much more manageable by the establishment of a diocese 
of Assam, which is proposed. The Madras, Bombay, and Nagpur 
dioceses each cover enormous areas. One great advantage arising 
from the increase in the number of Dioceses is that the Bishops are 
able to meet in Synod to determine common lines of action; another 
lies in the fact that both clergy and laity in up-country districts can be 
brought into more frequent touch with a Bishop. Custom is wont to 
rule matters in India, both European and native; and custom is prone 
to be based upon narrow views in ecclesiastical, just as in other spheres. 
The advent, therefore, of one who not only is a member of the 
Episcopal Synod, but is also, by visits to England and by his position, 
in close touch with the developments of thought and practice in the: 
Church of England, is a great event in an out-of-the-way station. 
In this respect a Bishop has, by virtue of his office, and through his 
personality, an influence, which perhaps even he himself hardly realizes. 
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No doubt the Bishops of India will, both in Congress and Conference, 
set themselves to study, among other things, the means of increasing 
their number and of developing their individual influence. 

The next place must be given to the development of diocesan insti- 
tutions. Among those which are in process of development in India, 
the following may be mentioned: Diocesan Associations for prayer 
and work, coupled with the periodical issue of Diocesan Interces- 
sion and Thanksgiving leaflets; the establishment of Branches of 
the Mothers’ Union, Girls’ Friendly Society, Church of England 
Men’s Society and Temperance Society, Rescue and other work 
among women, carried on by Sisterhoods and Ladies’ settlements, and 
Sunday Schools. All these are the fruit of recent activity. Their 
growth corresponds to the growth of such work in England. They 
are hopeful signs of an increase of interest in the deyelopment of 
Church-life among our people, not only on the part of Bishops, but of 
the clergy and laity. It has in late years become increasingly difficult 
for our Chaplains to acquiesce in an idea of ‘‘ duty” which was for- 
merly, in some cases, limited to the performance of set services and the 
delivery of sermons. ‘They have now, I feel sure, learned to get 
nearer to their people, and their people to them. They have a great 
advantage over their brethren at home in the possibility of familiar 
intercourse with many members of their congregations in the clubs 
which exist at every station in India. But of course they have to be 
on their guard lest familiarity should breed contempt. The oppor- 
tunity for familiar intercourse should be to them an incentive for main- 
taining a high standard of spirituality. For it is to be remembered 
that a man of real spiritual power, even though, as is often the case, his 
individual capacity may not be equal to that of many of the members 
of his congregation, will always command their respectful attention. 
Where, as among the members of the Oxford Mission in Calcutta, 
great spirituality and intellectual power are combined, the effect pro- 
duced by the contact of the clergy with the official classes is most 
marked. 

Some other methods by which clergy and laity may co-operate for 
the common good will no doubt be suggested in the discussions of the 
Congress. ‘The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, which are not, in the main, Church societies, furnish an 
example, which Church people might well imitate, of what can be done 
by the agency of earnest workers. With encouragement on the part of 
the clergy, English ladies may find, in such directions as these, scope 
for the employment of their energies. Workers ought also to be found 
among the Eurasian ladies. I do not forget that in some stations 
English and Eurasian ladies are already usefully employed in the playing 
and singing of music in churches; but many of them might, with some 
self-sacrifice, give more time to work which requires thought and 
preparation, and independent action. 

In regard to the carrying out of all kinds of work for the Church in 
India, there are, in the case of the laity, difficulties arising from the 
climate and ill heath, and from frequent removals to other stations, and, 
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on leave, to the Hills or to England. The exigencies of the service 
prevent the Chaplains from becoming in any sense Incumbents. _ But 
still much may be done by laity and clergy, if the will to work exists. 

The good work done by officials and others in the conduct of lay 
services has been already mentioned. But for this help many stations 
must frequently go without any public worship on Sundays. A note 
of caution is perhaps needed on this matter. It is, it seems to me, 
better that there should be no service on Sundays than that public 
worship should be led by a person whose conduct is, in other respects, 
unworthy of a Christian. I do not suppose that such instances are 
common; but they clearly ought not to exist at all. 

May I add a word about the observance of Sunday? Is there not 
far too great a disregard of Sunday as a day of rest among our officials 
in India? To say nothing about the use of the Lord’s day for pur- 
poses of amusement, is it not too frequently and without real necessity 
used as a day for travelling and for office work? I know that it may 
seem impossible to avoid such a use of the day, but I am confident that, 
by judicious management, it can be avoided. 

Notwithstanding the great strain of official work, it is remarkable 
how many men can be found among the Official Classes who will give 
time to work for the Church or for attendance at meetings of Societies 
connected with it. There is, moreover, great cause for thankfulness in 
the fact that there are among our officials many who, in an unobtrusive 
fashion, show that they recognize their responsibility, as Christians 
living in a non-Christian country, to set an example to their fellow 
Christians and to provide an object-lesson to their Indian fellow subjects. 
It is no uncommon thing for a man to attend church in an up-country 
station in India when he would rarely do so at home. 

But do let a// Christian officials, and others to whom Indians should 
look for proof of what Christianity is, make every effort to give such 
proof by all means that may be practicable! Good government may 
do much for the maintenance of our rule in India and for the peace of 
the country ; but, in the end, the only weapon that can allay the spirit 
of unrest is the spread of Christianity. In spite of all drawbacks it is 
spreading ; but it would extend far more rapidly, especially among the 
educated classes, if those who already profess it were more consistent 
exponents of the life of Christ. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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CHURCH WORK AMONG ‘WHITE 
RESIDENTS’ IN CEYLON 


By THE Re Ati KETTE 


CHAPLAIN TO THE PLANTERS AND AUXILIARY FoRCES OF CEYLON 


THE term “‘ White Residents” under which title this paper is written 
needs perhaps a few introductory words of explanation and definition. 
By it are intended 10 be signified all those Europeans who for one 
purpose or another leave their native hearth and home, and take up their 
abode temporarily in some other part of the world, as differentiated from 
permanent “Settlers”. So far as the scope of this paper reaches, the 
term must be confined to those who have gone out from the British Isles, 
and, primarily at least, to those who are members of the English Church. 

The term ‘‘ White Residents”, then, includes Government officials, 
agents, and representatives of large firms, as well as those who come out 
in order to make a fortune, or at least a competence, as rapidly as circum- 
stances allow, the fruits of which they intend to enjoy in their latter 
years in the old country. 

During their sojourn in the Near, Middle, and Far East these 
“* Residents ” come into collision with an old heathen civilization and 
with a teeming population reared for countless generations in an organized 
and developed form of religion. 

But we would first of all emphasize the importance, the greatness, and 
the justice of the claim of these “‘ Residents ” upon the attention of the 
Church—in themselves and for themselves. It is but a commonplace of 
Christianity, and yet a commonplace never too frequently repeated, that 
every single living soul in itself and for itself, apart from all questions of 
means to an end, is of infinite worth and value in the eyes of Almighty 
God. It is anend in itself. Its moral stagnation or deterioration is 
His grief. Its spiritual growth and advance in holiness and knowledge 
of Himself is His delight. These ‘‘ Residents” are His children by 
the inalienable and double right of Fatherhood and Redemption. There 
can be no lingering doubt in the mind of any one who has had even 
a short experience of these ‘‘ White Residents ” that they display that 
instinctive faculty for religion which indeed is the invariable characteristic 
and crowning glory of our race. Few and meagre may be the oppor- 
tunities they have for expressing in outward acts of worship that deep- 
rooted religious instinct, unconducive the life which they are compelled 
to live may be to an appreciation of the aesthetic and ceremonial side of 
organized worship, still no observant person can deny that the thing is 
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there, often weak, often needing nourishment and encouragement, but 
a potential force, which can be, and frequently is, the sustainer and 
guide of their lives, their solace and hope in death. ‘ 

The foregoing remarks would apply of course to any redeemed child 
of God. The claim of these ‘‘ White Residents”’, however, upon 
the loving care of the Church is all the greater when it is further 
remembered that they have come out from a Christian country where 
a developed standard of Christian life pertains. _ If it is pitiable that any 
child of God should stagnate, it is a thousand times more pitiable if the 
children of God, having arrived at a certain stage of spiritual development 
through Christian agencies at home, should be left to deteriorate through 
the want of those means of spiritual culture. ‘To see decay overtake 
healthy development is more tragic than to watch the corruption of 
something which has never known growth. 

The importance of these ‘‘ White Residents ” is still further accen- 
tuated when regard is paid to the profound impression which the 
character of their lives is constantly and daily making upon the heathen 
population with which they are in intimate contact. ‘ No man liveth 
or dieth unto himself”’—and it need scarcely be said that the heathen 
judge Christianity not from the New Testament or from the life 
of Christ as there revealed, but from the everyday representatives 
of Christianity in their midst. For good or for ill, these ‘‘ White 
Residents ” are missionaries. Unintentionally, unconsciously, unavoid- 
ably, they are by their words and deeds the ambassadors of Christ, 
or the emissaries of darkness. Fortunately it may be truthfully said 
that on the whole our “‘ White Residents” in this colony are by 
no means unworthy representatives of Christianity on its practical side. 
Unable and unwilling as they generally are to teach Christianity by word 
of mouth, averse as they are to make much open and public profession 
of their Faith, yet in actual deeds of kindness, in an almost paternal care 
for the health and happiness of the poor ignorant heathen in their charge, 
in a wonderful humanity, coupled with an equally wonderful sense of 
justice and fair play, the White Residents of Ceylon are a credit to 
their country and the Cross. Still, they might do more and be more. 
Their influence, their exhibition of living Christianity might be more 
striking than it is; their sense of privilege, their pride in Christianity, 
their sense of responsibility might be higher and deeper. And it is 
to the Church that we must look for competent men to encourage, fan, 
and intensify their feeling of a God-given trust. 

A third aspect of their importance is one taken from the Imperial 
standpoint. No one who believes supremely in the guidance of God 
can hesitate to think that the British Empire, now rising into a com- 
pacted whole, is intended to be not merely a great commercial and 
political force in the moulding of the world’s life, but also a great moral 
and spiritual agency. From this point of view every unit in the Em- 
pire becomes a link in the chain, upon the strength of whose millions of 
links its effectiveness must eventually rest. As a civilizer, as a mis- 
sionizer, the destiny of the British Empire, so long as England keeps 
true to herself, seems immeasurably vast and glorious, and her destiny is 
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largely committed to those young and enterprising spirits who boldly 
leave their native shores and press against alien and foreign races. 
They are the pioneers of Empire, and upon their character chiefly must 
the Empire and its destiny stand or fall. 

We now proceed to consider the religious environment of the homes 
whence our ‘‘ White Residents” come. A large proportion of the men 
who are at work in this colony of Ceylon are of good and honourable 
stock, and have been presumably brought up in a refined and Christian 
home. It is impossible to measure the extent to which the young men 
landing on these shores are the products of home influence, but judging 
by results open to notice here, it would seem that their religious educa- 
tion in the old country had certain serious and glaring defects. First, 
a word on the matter of religious knowledge. When White Residents 
come into the ‘old world” they are brought face to face for the first 
time with an actual live heathen religion. They see good heathen, 
religious devout heathen, practising their religion with a zeal and fervour 
which often shames the more phlegmatic Englishman. They see 
religious rites constantly being performed, some of which have a curious 
resemblance to the religious rites of Christianity. They see religion as 
practised in the East frequently entirely dissociated from ordinary 
morality. Sometimes they see vice itself sanctioned and being elevated 
into a religion. It is before this spectacle that many of our ‘‘ White 
Residents” break down. ‘They have only been very inadequately 
instructed upon the true relationship of Christianity to heathendom. 
They have perhaps been taught to think that Christianity has no 
relationship at all to other religions and is entirely unique, or that other 
religions are diabolical, and that the heathen are continuously dropping 
into hell. Consequently it not unseldom happens that the ‘‘ White 
Resident” lapses into the miserable condition of thinking that one 
religion is as good as another, or that all are equally false or true, 
or into an entire indifference upon what is obviously a difficult and 
unimportant subject. 

A further defect in the religious equipment of our young “‘ Residents” 
is the inadequate manner in which they are made to understand that 
Christianity is not so much a creed as a fife. 

Creed and life, thought and action, are very insufficiently co- 
ordinated. Hence we have the sad and ludicrous exhibition of men 
wearing their religion with as much connexion with their inner lives and 
experiences as a Sailor’s epaulettes have with his digestion. The 
absence of churchgoing amongst the ‘‘ White Residents ” is undoubtedly 
due, amongst other causes, to the fact that they have never been made 
to see or to feel an intelligible and living meaning in a large part of the 
service. A great responsibility rests upon the home clergy, upon 
masters in the public schools of England, and upon parents to see that 
the rising generation, specially that part of it destined for the East, 
should be absolutely familiarized with the true relationship of Christianity 
to Ethnic faiths and made to grasp the most simple, permanent, and 
vital truths of practical working Christianity. A very large part of the 
apathy which the ‘‘ White Resident ” displays towards missionary enter- 
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prise and the successful advance of the Christian faith is owing to 
his lamentable ignorance of the character, the extent, and the extreme 
reasonableness of the claim of Christianity. ; 

A further word should perhaps be said upon denominationalism. 
In the East and ina colony such as this the differences which divide 
Roman Catholic from Anglican, and both of these from Presbyterian 
or Baptist, loom less large than they ordinarily do at home. Their bulk 
is diminished by the stern fact that in a foreign land, surrounded by an 
uncertain and overwhelmingly numerous population, it is wise to 
remember vividly that we are all Englishmen together. Moreover, 
in spite of all our different churches and forms of religion, we are, when 
all is said and done, Christians together too. It would be well if the 
religious education at home could be such that while the members of 
each distinctive Christian body were completely loyal to their particular 
form of faith, they were also profoundly tolerant of other forms as well. 
This happy condition of affairs is surely quite compatible with a far 
more intelligent knowledge of the true position of the claims of the 
Church of England and the smaller churches of Christendom than 
is usually found in the mind of an average young man about to come 
abroad. 

We pass now to consider more in detail what is the kind of material 
for manhood which these “‘ White Residents ”’ provide. 

As has been already stated, a large proportion of those who come to 
this colony are men of good social standing in the old country, and 
have been educated at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and other first-rate 
public schools. Physically, they are as a rule splendid men. They 
are full of life and health and animal spirits. Their energy often seems 
inexhaustible, and their powers of enjoyment perennially fresh. They 
have for the most part thoroughly wholesome outdoor masculine tastes— 
they go soldiering, they hunt, they ride, they shoot and fish, they play 
games of every sort with unquenchable enthusiasm. They are gener- 
ous, hospitable, and charitable to a fault, their love of hospitality some- 
times seriously straining their purses. There is for ever running in 
their veins an unfailing store of the milk of human kindness—the 
devotion of the planter to his coolies being one of the most remarkable 
features of his character. 

__it is not too much to say that the average planter’s knowledge of the 

life, the conditions, the small ills, ailments, and grievances, domestic 
and otherwise, of his coolies, would frequently put into the shade the 
amount of intimate knowledge possessed by an average incumbent of his 
parishioners. While in managing his labour the planter seldom spares 
his tongue, and occasionally emphasizes his language with a mild 
castigation, yet by his continuous real kindness and unswerving justice 
he holds the hearts of his coolies. Often they render him a devotion 
and respect bordering on the superstitious. 

But if the planter, as a specimen of a ‘White Resident ” has his” 
strong points, and they are many more than those briefly alluded to 
above, he has, like all mortal men, his weak ones. 


To refer to them is, I believe, a duty, considering the purpose 
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for which this paper has been written, but it is a duty necessarily 
- painful. For the body of men amongst whom I have:the happiness to 
live, and for whom it is my privilege to unfurl, as far as I may by work 
and life, the banner of the Cross, are some of the bravest and finest men 
I may ever hope to meet. And it savours almost of sacrilege to take 
advantage of my position and the confidences with which I have been 
honoured to make known to the world at large faults and failings 
of which the planters themselves are the most sensitive to feel the 
shame. . 

Their temptations are tremendous, the facilities thrust in their faces 
are numerous and constant, the pressure of public opinion is but slightly 
felt, the absence of frequent social intercourse with other Europeans 
aggravates the strain, the sweetening and uplifting influence of English 
women is removed. They are isolated in their bungalows—they are 
lonely, they are far from home, the penalty of their sin is not obvious, 
the opportunity is at their door, and they are men. 

This moral failure is one of the gravest troubles of their lives, and 
one which presses most heavily on their conscience. It is the ghost 
that will not be laid, the skeleton in their cupboard, the grief which 
lives on in secret and is hidden from the public gaze. Infinite delicacy 
and sympathy are needed in dealing with it. None of our planters are 
really in the least happy when thus entangled, and often a little persua- 
sion and gentle sympathy are enough to lead them to extricate them- 
selves from a position to the degradation of which they are always 
keenly alive. 

A second failing to which the “‘ White Resident” is liable in such a 
country as this is that of drinking more than is good for him. 

There is now in this island probably but little real drunkenness, 
However, it has to be said that there are too many instances of secret 
drinking in bungalows, which is the most fatal form of the vice and the 
most difficult to tackle. At the ‘meets’ too, whether for racing or 
gymkanas or games, there is a certain amount of undue exhilaration and 
even absolute drunkenness which stain the fair character of the ‘‘ White 
Resident” here. Many excuses for this convivial drinking are to be 
found. Much of their lives is spent in solitude, and their excitement 
and happiness at meeting a large number of their friends together on 
these comparatively rare occasions are naturally apt to pass somewhat 
out of control. But, speaking generally, the drinking habits of the 
“ Resident ” in this country undoubtedly get less and less every year. 

We must now proceed to consider what is perhaps the most impor- 
tant section of this paper. We must discuss the kind of clergy who are 
needed for this particular work. 

At the outset it may at once be said that the standard is high. So far 
from the qualifications of a chaplain to “ Residents ” being lower than 
those demanded of home clergy they are more exacting. For he must have 
a greater variety of gifts. There are, in the first place, his ministerial 
qualifications. Among these the most important, without doubt, is a 
profound sense of conviction. He must believe. It may seem useless 
to emphasize a matter which is frequently taken for granted, but the 
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weakness of too many of the clergy is their want of that very thing. 
The priest who ventures to minister to ‘‘ White Residents,” must be a 
convinced missionary at heart. He must hold his faith with supreme 
confidence. He must be completely and absolutely certain that he is 
entrusted with a message direct from God, and must allow himself to be 
held and possessed by this message, for he must take it into strange places 
and never be disconcerted. He must be able to pray and preach as 
reverently and earnestly, he must be as conscious of the Presence of 
God within him and around him, when ministering to his people over a 
billiard table or in a tennis shanty as in the most devotional and best 
appointed of churches. He must believe, too, intensely in those to 
whom he ministers. He must feel the essential and unutterable sacred- 
ness of any human soul. He must be assured of its inevitable restless- 
ness and misery until consciously and firmly united to God. He must 
be sure of its potentialities, however darkened, however uncultured. He 
must be quick as the lightning to recognize every glimmering of goodness, 
and hasten to fan and strengthen it. He must be ready himself to 
enter into any tragedy of sin and sorrow and humiliation, and mourn 
over it as though it were his own. A further important qualification is 
this—to whatever denomination or school of thought he may belong, 
he must lay his emphasis in all his teaching upon the great fundamental 
principles of life and Christianity which invariably unite man to man, not 
upon those less essential matters of ecclesiastical organization or special 
opinion which tear them asunder. The “‘ White Resident” has, as a 
rule, neither the time nor the taste to recognize what seem to him fine 
shades. He has to live. He wants an example of living, encourage- 
ment to imitate it, and hope and consolation in dying. 

Given then, in the first instance, men of conviction and depth, what 
further requirements are desirable? Certainly they will need to be men 
of fine physique. The work is physically hard—a man will be asked 
to ride or drive or cycle ten or twenty miles in order to take a service, 
and on arriving at the end of his journey he must not be so exhausted 
as to be unfitted to perform his duties with all thoughtfulness and 
reverence. As the journey will probably have been made in tropical 
sunshine or tropical rain, such a tax on his energies is considerable. 
Moreover, the settlers themselves are men of good physique and ap- 
preciative of muscular development. It is a’ satisfaction to them 
to receive ministrations from a man whom they can respect not only for 
his office and personal life, but also for his vigorous frame. It is likely 
too that well-developed men will have sympathy with all manly forms 
of exercise, and perhaps will themselves be able to join with the settlers 
and give a fair account of themselves in field sports and games. No 
less here than in England does it prove true that the minister who will 
at times play with his flock finds that his flock will in return at times 
pray with him. 

A word may be added about intellectual qualifications. ‘These need 
not be high, though the higher the better. Religious discussions are 
very frequent, and there are always among “ Residents ” of the class 
prevalent in Ceylon, men of thought and science. In any district may 
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be found representatives of agnosticism, philosophic doubt, ‘‘modernism,” 
and other less reputable faddism. And the conflict between the 
conclusions of modern knowledge and inherited but belated theological 
opinion is constant. A minister should be of sufficient intellectual 
ability to hold his own comfortably when confronted by the alleged 
incompatibility of reason and faith, or the problems of missionary 
enterprise. Other gifts may be less essential, but they are very helpful, 
It is always a chance whether in his small congregation any can be 
found with either the ability or the courage to lead the singing or play 
the instrument if there beone. A small degree of musical accomplishment 
is thus most useful. Hymns must be started, harmoniums must be 
played, and the missionary who is independent in this matter is at 
a great advantage. 

What response will such men receive? If they only be the right 
men, simple, sympathetic, and human, the response will be most en- 
couraging. Wherever they go they will be received with the heartiest 
of welcomes, they will be paid all becoming reverence and honour, and 
every man will be anxious to be at his best. Confidences will be made, 
troubles opened up, and that beautiful relationship established between 
priest and people when they know they have in him an honest friend 
who loves them on their Godward side. 

A feature in the response which the settler will make, and which 
is indeed the practical part of it, is his willingness to pay for the right 
men. Given a man who appeals to him, whom he can respect and 
love, and who by his devotion clearly loves him, the “‘ Resident ” will 
make it a point of honour that such a man is provided with all the 
necessities of life. 

Often he will go beyond this point and take a pride in providing his 
minister with some of its luxuries. _ 

Lastly, we pass to consider what provision is made for meeting the 
religious needs of the ‘‘ White Resident”, and what steps might be 
taken to more adequately supply them. Under the existing system, 
if system it can rightly be called, the provision is of somewhat a hap- 
hazard character. A group of ‘‘ White Residents ” take up their abode 
in some particular district and demand a chaplain to minister to their 
religious necessities. Probably an appeal is made to the Bishop of the 
Diocese who has commissaries in England. But the range of the 
Commissary is generally limited, and the evidence in the past goes 
to show that it is very difficult to get men for such work at all, and still 
more difficult to get men thoroughly well qualified for it. Yet from 
every point of view, so far from there being a dearth of men for such 
work, there ought to be a ready supply. The work is highly interesting 
—far more interesting to many minds than that of an ordinary English 
parish. There is about it a breadth, a freedom, an unconventionality, 
a simplicity and closeness to essentials which give it a peculiar freshness 
and charm, It is work of a thoroughly masculine character, calling out 
all the qualities of a fearless, self-reliant, resourceful man. The work 
involves horsemanship, gives ample scope for the love of sport and 
games, and is carried on, at least here, in magnificent scenery, in a fine 
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climate, and amongst men and women whom it can never be anything 
but a pleasure and privilege to serve. 

But the character of the work, and the need of men and the response 
which awaits them are all too insufficiently known at home. There 
might surely be established some system by which the Board of Missions 
or a Society should depute men of experience to visit the theological 
colleges where men are preparing for the ministry, or assemblies of clergy 
where the junior men are present, and plead there the cause of the 
“« White Residents”. Again, surely the ‘‘ short service ” system might 
be much more widely developed and encouraged. Is it too much to 
hope that the Bishops of the home dioceses are seeing their way more 
clearly to spare their younger and more manly clergy for a period of five 
years’ “‘service abroad” on the understanding that those clergy, on 
returning to the Diocese from which they went out, shall be counted as 
having rendered service not less worthy and not less honourable than 
service rendered entirely at home? ‘The men who undertake to minister 
to ‘‘ White Residents ”, especially in the East, will not as a rule be men 
who desire to remain permanently in the country where they have been 
working. The conditions and the climate both militate against such an 
idea. They will not have learnt a new language, as the missionary to 
the heathen will have done. They are not therefore induced to stay for 
a great number of years by the thought of the time spent in acquiring 
such a language. 

But the unhappy suspicion still attaches to the man who returns from 
serving his fellow countrymen abroad that he is ‘‘ undesirable”, and he 
must begin at the bottom of the ladder at home and do work suited to 
the merest tyro. Here lies without doubt one of the causes of the un- 
willingness of our better-class clergy to take foreign service. That such 
should be the case reflects but little honour on the wisdom of the Home 
Church. For the gain in experience, in breadth and width of vision, 
and in the art of dealing with men and women which work of this char- 
acter must necessarily give, is of inestimable value to the clergy concerned, 
qualifying them for a responsible and wise ministry at home, whilea less 
inadequate provision will have been made for the spiritual uplift of those 
“White Residents” upon whom the stability of the Empire, the growth 
of the Church, the spread of Christianity and the downfall of heathendom, 
in the first and most practical sense of all, mainly depend. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers.] 
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WORK AMONGST NAVVIES AND 
PUBLIC WORKMEN ABROAD 


By tut REV. H. SOMERS-COCKS 


Vicar oF Epensripce, Kenr 


_ Ar an organ recital in a certain village church the congrega- 
tion had been thrilled by the marvellous execution of one of 
England’s most celebrated musicians. Upon returning to the 
vestry the curate was much taken aback by the remark of the 
blind organ-blower, “I think, Sir, we have given satisfaction.” 
It did not, however, take him long to realize that the famous 
artist’s efforts would have been useless without the unseen 
labours of the blower. 

So, when we read of or see some mighty achievement ot 
the engineer’s skill, we honour the master-mind which planned 
the work, and we forget those by whose labour the work was 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

This is specially apt to be the case with navvies, because, 
owing to the fact that their work usually lies in sparsely 
populated districts, they are “out of sight”, and therefore 
“out of mind” of the general public. 

We ought, however, to consider the navvy : Because— 

A. He is an immense benefactor to the community. We are 
accustomed to accord public votes of thanks to a Harvey, 
a Jenner, a Réntgen, or a Pasteur. But can the benefits 
which scientists such as these have conferred upon man be 
compared with those that have come as a direct result of the 
labours of the navvy? 

Before the coming of the navvy, if you wished to take a sea 
voyage, you were obliged to start, after a long, costly, weari- 
some and dangerous coach drive, from some outlandish part 
of the country, because large ships could only be berthed in 
those natural harbours which are not always found in the 
most convenient situations. 

To-day, you enter a luxurious sitting-room-on-wheels, and 
dash with the utmost rapidity through the country on an 
iron road that carries you through mountains, over rivers and 
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every other obstacle of nature, till you draw up alongside 
a floating palace lying in an enormous dock. And all this 
comfort is the result of the hard labour of thousands of navvies. 

Your lot (like the writer of this paper) may have been to 
live in a village where the only source of water-supply during 
the summer was the cart which came round daily, at irregular 
intervals, and deposited two buckets of muddy liquid (which 
you dared not analyse) for the use of the household. Each 
autumn, you knew by experience, would bring some deadly 
epidemic. 

But one day you found it possible, by turning a tap, to 
obtain as much pure water as you required, and you are now 
able to enjoy a bath and other unaccustomed pleasures. You 
thank God, perhaps, for His good gift. But how many re- 
member the navvy, at the sweat of whose face this immense 
blessing has been brought into your home? 

Yes, the building of railways, the excavation of docks, the 
provision of water-supply, the making of sewers, the digging 
of canals, and all those mighty undertakings for the better 
health and greater wealth of the nation, can only be accom- 
plished by the labour of thousands of navvies, working under 
the direction of their gangers. 

The idealist can look forward to a time when no army or 
navy will be necessary. The navvy, however, will always— 
so far as we can foresee—be a necessity of civilization. 

Again the navvy should be considered, because— 

B. His life 1s hard and dangerous. Owing to the nature of 
his work, the navvy must be a wanderer, and, like the first 
wanderer of whom we read, no one is likely to extend to him 
a welcoming hand. If he be a married man his household 
goods must be confined to the barest necessities of life; if 
unmarried he must be content to pay dearly for a share of 
a bed in a room in which sleep seven or nine other men, nor 
can he make inquiry as to the characters or habits of his bed- 
fellows, for, however objectionable these may be, he must put 
up with them or “lie rough ”, as he calls it, under a haystack 
or a tree } 

And if this is hard, his work is still harder. 

' The engineer points to a mountain and says, “dig your 
way through it” ; or to a hill and says, “ put that into trucks 
and remove it.” At once the “ mud-pushing ” begins; and 
week-in, week-out, for ten hours a day, in all weathers, the 
navvy stands in slush, his heavy boots loaded with clay, whilst 
he works to the utmost extent of his power, under the eye 
of the ganger, who, however sympathetic he may be, is obliged 
to get so much work done at so much cost, 
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And as regards the dangerous nature of his work we cannot 
do better than quote the words of Sir John Jackson :— 

“There is hardly any practical difference between the loss 
of life through accidents on public works and the loss of life 
that occurred through men being killed in the war in South 
Africa. . . . If you take any five young men, say of twenty 
years of age, who contemplate spending their lives on public 
works during the next forty years, you may reckon that one 
of these men is bound to be killed.” 

At the same time, the number of accidents which cause 
injury to limbs, or which shorten life, is probably greater than 
in any other trade, even in England. And how much are 
the dangers increased when, owing to the scarcity of labour 
abroad, ren who are the worse for liquor are allowed to 
handle dynamite and other explosives ! 

And navvies should be considered because— 

C. They are cut off from the safeguard of public opinion. 
Those who have had opportunities of watching young English- 
men living on a lonely farm or ranch in South Africa, in 
Canada, or in any of our colonies, will tell you how quickly 
many of them (even though they may have had the advantage 
of education at one of our best public schools) lose their sense 
of refinement and sink to the level, or even below the level, 
of those around them. 

How then can we expect to find refinement in the navvy, 
who has had few if any advantages in his upbringing—for 
many of them were born on public works, and have followed 
them constantly? Neither is there for him any of that sense 
of discipline or esprit de corps which does so much to induce 
self-respect in young men of the two services. 

No. The navvy has been looked upon and treated as an 
outcast by the general public, and, if he acts up to his reputa- 
tion, upon whom does the blame rest? 

Four thousand miles of railway to be constructed in seven 

years ! It takes one’s breath away, but 1t 1s most inspiring. 
; Yes, the time has now come when England and other 
European countries are asked to send thousands of navvies 
abroad to Canada, for the construction of the Grand ‘Trunk 
Pacific Railway. The question thus arises, “‘ If these men go, 
what can the Church of England do for their moral and 
spiritual welfare?” If anything is to be done by Churchmen 
it must be done by English Churchmen, for the Colonial Church 
is not sufficiently manned nor sufficiently wealthy to be able 
to devote the men and means required to do the work amongst 
navvies. 
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It is our duty, as it should be our privilege, to look after them, 
and, as far as possible, provide them with the Means of Grace, 

How can this be done? 

The work must be undertaken on the lines of the Navvy 
Mission Society, for these lines have been evolved as a result 
of much experience gained in the past. And it is of the 
utmost importance that the work should be undertaken az 
once, because in some parts of the world to which the navvies 
will go they will be the advance guard of thousands of settlers, 
and upon their behaviour to the natives with whom they 
come in contact will greatly depend the future attitude of 
these natives to the white settlers and their religion. 

Yes. The Christian navvy will be a Christian missionary, 
as he has already been in some parts of England, and we must 
help him. 

The greatest help we can send is the navuy musstoner or 
the “mud-pushers’ Evangelist”, and he must possess certain 
characteristics, or he will be worse than useless. 

He must be 

I. Full of enthusiasm for his work, 1.e. filled with the Spirit 
of Christ. He must be firmly convinced that the religion of 
Jesus Christ is the one and only antidote for all the evils of 
this life. He must be fully persuaded that if men at first 
appear to be opposed to Christ, the opposition is neither 
directed against Christ Himself nor His Teaching, but only 
to the manner in which His Religion has been misrepresented 
to them in the past. 

Il. He must be full of sympathy with his men and their families. 
He must constantly bear in mind their peculiar environment, 
and make allowances for their lack of education, of civilizing, 
or even humanizing agencies. He must be able to feel surprise 
that, however bad their lives may be, they are not much more 
degraded. He must be able to notice their shortcomings, and 
yet to conceal from them the fact that he does so, lest he 
may cause them to lose the last rag of self-respect. He must 
persevere in his efforts, and not give in the moment he meets 
with a rebuff or even with downright opposition. 

III. He must be straightforward and businesslike. We has 
to face the general opinion that religious people are neither 
sure of the grounds of their faith, nor quite straight in their 
ways of working. A single instance of weakness or of trickery 
becomes known at once among all the men, and is long 
remembered. He must be able to take a lead, and quick to 
see the special needs of his people; for these, as well as the 
place of his operations, will constantly be changing, and his 
work must be often entirely re-organized. 
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IV. He must be ready of speech. No dull speaker can ever 
hope to catch and hold the attention of an audience of “ mud- 
pushers”. A tired man cannot listen to an address which is 
stiff, formal, or affected. Navvies are, as a class, of a thought- 
ful dispositicn; they are apt to consider the “ difficulties ” 
of the Bible narrative and many metaphysical problems. For 
these they expect, and will only be contented with, plain 
words, the words of a man who “speaketh that which he 
doth know ” and “ out of the abundance of the heart ”. 

V. His life must be such that it forces respect. It has been 
said that St. Peter was attracted by Christ, because he realized 
that he was a good fisherman; that St. Luke devoted his life 
to Him because he found Him to be “ the Great Physician”. 
At any rate it is true that the navvy likes and will listen to 
a man who can, if necessary, use a pick or a shovel, and who 
is able, in other ways, to show that he is a man as well as a 
Christian. 

And lastly, 

VI. The Missioner should possess a sense of humour, for this 
alone, at times, can save the situation, when working amongst 
those who have little knowledge of, or reverence for, the 
conventionalities of Society, and who love nothing better than 
to get a “rise ” out of the “ sky pilot”. 

In the work of organizing for the benefit of special classes 
of society, the Church has usually been content to follow the 
lead of other Christian bodies. In the work among navvies, 
however, we were first in the field, and have done the work 
almost single-handed. 

Are we to continue to keep this lead? If so, we should at 
once ascertain what must be done in order to organize work 
amongst navvies in Canada. 

I. The first step to take is to ask the Canadian bishops to 
decide whether they wish that the work on the Grand Trunk 
Railway should be diocesan (i.e. that the navvies shall be 
spiritually cared for by the diocese in which they happen to 
_ be located), or that the whcle oversight should be confined 
to one bishop (as was done when the Great Central Railway © 
was built in England). The latter seems to be the easier 
solution, but the work of organizing for many thousands of 
navvies, of many creeds and many tongues, spread over some 
4,000 miles of mountain and prairie, is so stupendous that the 
best means of carrying it out effectively, can only be decided 
by those on the spot, who are thoroughly conversant with the 
peculiar conditions likely to prevail there. 

II. When this decision has been arrived at, it would be well 
if the Navvy Mission Society could be communicated with. 
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This Society would help to the utmost of its power It is 
also prepared to put all that special knowledge, which it has 
acquired only as a result of hard work and of many disappoint- 
ments, at the service of the Canadian Church. And is it too 
much to expect that, of the very large thank-offering to be 
made to the Pan-Anglican Congress, £25,000 might be set 
apart to start this special work amongst working men doing 
work for Britain in a British colony? 

IIT. An earnest appeal should be made for men to offer 
themselves for this work. ‘To young graduates, those especially 
who are looking forward to Holy Orders, work of this nature 
would afford a priceless experience. 

The clergy and others engaged for this work would find their 
influence greatly increased, if they were well supplied with 
literature in various European languages, and if they were able 
to speak some continental tongue in addition to their own. 
A very large proportion of the navvies will be foreigners, yet 
destined to be British subjects for the rest of their days. For 
without doubt the majority of these navvies will finally settle 
upon the land which the railroad will open up. 

And this fact increases the responsibility of the work to be 
accomplished in Canada, a work which has been already called 
“the most important piece of missionary work at the present 
time 77, 

The difficulties of the task must not be minimized. Those 
who, like the writer of this paper, saw something of the making 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, will remember the terrible 
sufferings borne by many of the navvies, specially caused by 
the difficulty in obtaining good water in the summer, and by 
the extreme cold of the winter. 

Great care is, no doubt, being now taken to guard against 
these dangers, but a greater than either of these has to be 
faced to-day ! 

On the Canadian Pacific Railway, in the early eighties, it 
was almost impossible to obtain intoxicents. To do so to-day 
1s an easy matter. The drinking navvy, when his pockets are 
full of money, can find his way from any part of the new 
railroad to some saloon where he can quickly waste all he has 
earned. And the results of a drinking bout during a Canadian 
winter are often of so terrible a nature that we dare not con- 
template them. 

To leave these thousands of navvies without spiritual helps 
would be an everlasting disgrace to the Anglican Communion. 
To organize the work thoroughly, and to provide missionaries 
wherever needed, would afford a positive proof to the world 
that our Church’s faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God is 
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sure and steadfast. The preaching of the Gospel to these © 
homeless Jabourers would strengthen the faith of many doubters, 
even as the Prisoner of Machaerus was strengthened by the 
knowledge that “the poor have the Gospel preached unto 
them”, 
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In 1630 an old English divine, dedicating a little book to a nobleman 
who was then fighting for the Protestant cause in Holland, wrote as follows : 
“ Souldiers that carie their lives in their hands had need above all others 
to carie grace in their hearts, that so having made peace with God, they 
may be fit to encounter with men, and having by faith in Christ disarmed 
death, they may sacrifice their lives with the more courage and comfort.” 
Some fifteen years after this was written, all England knew that men of 
this resolute belief were most formidable warriors. Cromwell, the greatest 
cavalry leader England has ever produced, saw that the men who carried 
“grace in their hearts” were certainly the most “fit to encounter with 
men’”’, and appointed and promoted under him those among his splendid 
soldiers whose qualities of morality were at least as conspicuous as their 
valour. 

But with the disbandment of his army.the lessons he had taught and so 
briliantly exemplified were forgotten. For more than two ceaturies 
afterwards the British soldier was regarded by his countrymen as a drunken 
and dissolute brute. The idea of his being a better soldier because he was 
a more sober and clean-living man was considered ridiculous. Even so 
late as 1897, when an officer, at a meeting held at the R.U.S. Institution for 
discussion of certain legislative Acts bearing on the morality of the soldier, 
ventured, against the opinion of the majority, to advocate treatment of 
moral measures by moral means, and to protest against any ignoring of the 
higher nature of the man, he was jeered at and hooted. For many years 
in England the dwelling of the soldier was so insanitary that the death-rate 
of the army was far above that of the civil population.. The only place of 
recreation in barracks was the canteen—the state-managed drinking-shop. 


_.Abroad, matters were even worse. In India the rum ration—issued twice 


daily to every man—hurried many a lad into a premature grave and taught 
many more to be confirmed drunkards. Laxity of morals was universal 
and acquiesced in by the responsible authorities as apparently inevitable. 
Little wonder that a stigma attached itself, among respectable people, 
to the profession of arms. Little wonder that, the Iron Duke spoke of his 
men in terms of most scathing disgust. 

The first dawn of better things came after the Crimean War, when the 
conscience of the nation was aroused. Improvements began, all too 
slowly, to be made in the dwellings of the soldier. It was recognized that 
he deserved better treatment. Some steps towards humanity began to be 
taken by those in authority, initiated by statesmen like Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
and encouraged by the gracious example and acts of our beloved Queen. 

It often happens that when a general movement of the nation in any 
direction is taking place, the manifestations of such a movement take place 
simultaneously in several places. Thus it was that about this time three 
or four distinct organizations began, all of which have since attained great 
development, and all tend towards that raising of the moral and religious 
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tone of the army, recognizing that ‘“‘ man shall not live by bread alone”’. 
These movements were: (1) The establishment of Soldiers’ Homes ; (2) The 
Army Scripture Readers’ Society; (3) The Prayer Rooms in India; (4) The 
Army Temperance Association; and it is noticeable that these were con- 
current with improvements in sanitation and in barracks. 

The first Soldiers’ Home was begun by Mrs. Daniell, the widow of an 
Indian officer, at Aldershot, in 1862. At that time all that was done for 
the religious welfare of the men was the parade service on Sundays, and 
such visits to hospitals and cells as were part of the duty of the army 
chaplains. There were no evening services in the garrison chapels, and 
Bible-classes were practically unknown. Mrs. Daniell and her daughter 
settled down in the newly-built town of Aldershot, among drinking shops 
and other vicious allurements, and there they built a Home and Mission 
Hall, where every night and twice every Sunday the simple gospel of the 
grace of God was proclaimed. There was no worldly attraction. It was 
a centre of purity, of gentleness, of sympathy, and, above all, of guidance 
to a higher life. Amid much opposition the work began and attracted 
numbers of men and women, who date their conversion to a new life from 
the day they entered the Home. Howthat work spread all over the British 
Empire will be related presently. 

The Army Scripture Readers’ Society had its origin a little earlier. Its 
function was to provide a body of qualified men as Scripture Readers 
who, drawn from the same class as the men, and in many cases old soldiers 
themselves, would be able to befriend and influence the men for good, 
and lead them (in the words of the rules of the Society) to “‘a saving know- 
ledge of the Lord Jesus Christ ’’. For some years this Society’s work was 
not very prominent; but recently (since 1893) the secretary has been an 
officer who had commanded a cavalry regiment, and who understands the 
soldier thoroughly. With him, as members of Committee, are associated 
the Chaplain-General and several army chaplains (the readers at each 
station being under the superintendence of the local chaplains) and officers 
both on the active and retired lists. The workis now flourishing, and its good 
value is so much appreciated that in some cases the salaries of readers 
attached to special regiments are defrayed by the officers of that corps, or 
by individuals specially interested in it. The late Earl of Airlie, who fell 
in the Boer War when in command of the 12th Lancers, supported a reader 
for that regiment and for his old corps, the roth Hussars, while a colonel 
now commanding one of the battalions of the Guards supports a reader 
for his own battalion and another for the rest of the brigade of Guards. | 
The Scripture Readers are very carefully selected and most carefully 
trained, but it is regretted that their numbers are only 63 altogether, and 
that in many important garrisons, notably in India, there are none. 

_ The Prayer Rooms in India were inaugurated, shortly after the Mutiny, by a 
civil engineer, Mr. Harington. Impressed with the thought of the homeless- 
ness and want of privacy in thelife of the private soldier in India, and realizing 
that there were many godly men in the ranks who would gladly welcome 
some quiet place where they could retire for reading and prayer, he made 
an appeal to the Government of India to provide some room in each canton- 
ment for this purpose. At that time the gratitude which the Government 
felt to the soldier for the gallant conduct of all ranks in the Mutiny was 
such as to incline those in authority to yield a ready response to such an 
appeal. The Prayer Rooms thus established were at last a visible sign 
that our rulers were not unmindful of the religious aspirations of some of 
the men, and they formed a centre for these to gather and help one another. 
Not directly arising from these Prayer Rooms, but closely associated with the 
movement that began them, was the Soldiers’ Christian Association, first 
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begun in 1886. The object of this association is “ to bind together in the 
love of Christ and Christian brotherhood all soldiers who truly belong to 
Him, and to help them by the Grace of God to walk worthy of Him who 
hath called them to His kingdom and glory, to confess Christ, and to lead 
others toHim”. It is an association worked largely by the men themselves, 
but it is under the patronage of the Duke of Connaught and Lord Wolseley, 
and its president is Lord Roberts. It is affiliated with the Y.M.C.A., and 
no one was more heartily interested in it than the late Sir George Williams. 

The Royal Army Temperance Association also began in India shortly 
after the Mutiny. It was started (though not in its present organization) 
by a Baptist missionary at Agra, who was taunted by one of his non- 
Christian hearers with the drunkenness of the countrymen of the speaker. 
So the missionary began a campaign against drink, holding his first 
meeting in front of the canteen of a British regiment, with an empty beer 
cask as his platform. From this humble beginning the Soldiers’ Total 
Abstinence Society, as it was then called in India, had its origin. Rapidly 
it spread all over the army in India, so that it speedily begun to be a very 
notable influence for good. Encouraged by such men as Lord Napier of 
Magdala and Lord Roberts, the society increased in numbers until in 
almost every battalion its members were counted by hundreds. Its good 
work spread to the army at home, and the good it has done is incalculable. 

Concurrently with all these movements has been the work of those 
earnest and godly chaplains whose duty and privilege it has been to direct 
and guide those committed to their spiritual charge. Under them directly 
is the Church of England Men’s Society, a guild of communicants who agree 
daily to praise God, and daily to do some definite work for Christ. 

Closely connected, too, with the work of the chaplains is the Army Guild 
of the Holy Standard (for men) and the Guild of St. Helena (for women). 
The latter is frequently under the presidency of some officer’s wife, and does 
much useful and charitable work among soldiers’ families. The proceeds 
of the work which they do generally go to support some child at one of the 
homes for soldiers’ children, or in some other way assist military charities. 

Nor must we forget, in alluding to the agencies more directly associated 
with the work of the chaplains, the Church of England: Soldiers’ Institutes. 
These institutions are chiefly at our principal home stations, but there are 
a few abroad. There the men have all the advantages of a bright well- 
ordered club, and the chaplains have the opportunity of meeting them 
there, getting to know them, and to exercise a good influence over them. 
In some cases these institutes are managed by ladies whose friendship and 
kind interest is always very thoroughly valued. This is especially the 
case abroad, where the soldier’s life—apart from his friendships among 
his comrades—is a lonely one. 

Possibly the most conspicuously successful of all the various forms of 
Christian work in the army has been that of Soldiers’ Homes. Allusion has 
already been made to Mrs, Daniell, who was the pioneer in this movement. 
Her daughter carried on the'work after the mother’s death, starting branch 
Homes at Chatham, Colchester, London, and other places in England. 
In Ireland the work has been marvellously carried out by Miss Sandes, 
wha established the first Home in that country at Cork, in the year 1875. 
How she has been led step by step to start work in Belfast, Dundalk, 
Dublin, and nearly every other garrison or camp in Ireland, and then to 
extend her work to the large garrisons of Rawal Pindi, Quetta, Meerut, 
Lucknow, and other places in India, is one of the most marvellous stories 
of divine guidance. Everywhere her Homes are valued by the men and 
most warmly appreciated by the officers in high command. Whereas 
some thirty years ago the work of such ladies was regarded by many officers 
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with contemptuous toleration, to-day they are a welcome and valued 
institution. The influence of ladies on the men is very marked. The 
soldier, in spite of his many failings, has a very grateful appreciation of 
a lady’s kindness, an appreciation often shown in many touching ways ; 
and he has a chivalry under a rough exterior which would scorn to say or 
do anything that would distress or offend a lady. Especially is this the 
case in foreign lands, where the men have few friends outside their regi- 
ment, At home there are many counter attractions to Soldiers’ Homes. 
For one thing the barracks are now much better furnished with recreation 
establishments than they used to be, and in most garrison towns there are 
friends whom the men can visit. But it is not so abroad, and thus the 
Soldiers’ Homes in our foreign stations are often crowded every night. ; 

Thus it is that, although drunkenness, immoral conduct, and other evils 
are still far from being banished from the ranks, the state of affairs is 
infinitely better than it was a few years ago. In the South African War, 
whatever may have been the mistakes made by statesmen and generals, 
there is no question that the reputation of the private soldier stood the test 
well. He is admitted by all impartial critics to have behaved like a gentle- 
man. Contrast this with Badajos a century ago. At peace mauceuvres in 
England it is universally admitted that the men are steady and inoffensive. 
And in China in 1900, when some nominally Christian nations, in the persons 
of their soldiers, behaved most brutally to the people, the English soldier 
won the not very willing admiration of all by his quiet steadiness. 

This is a matter of far greater importance now than it was in the time 
of Cromwell, for to the Briton of to-day, as to the Roman of old, has been 
committed in God’s Providence the rule of distant lands. 


“Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento 
Hae tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem.” 


“Tf all our soldiers were living epistles of Christ,” said the late Field- 
Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmons, at a meeting of the Army Scripture Readers’ 
Society, “‘ there would be no need to send missionaries to preach to the 
heathen.” This aspect of the case is far too little recognized. Every 
British soldier in heathen or Mahommedan lands is a representative of 
a land where the Gospel has had freedom for centuries, and he is, therefore, 
a messenger of good or evil. Surely under these circumstances the Church 
should use every endeavour to send him forth as a messenger of Christ. 

The Army and Navy Missionary Union, begun in a very small way in 
1891, has endeavoured to keep this object in view. Its members are officers 
and men in both services, and it aims at assisting all evangelical missionary 
societies by co-operation and sympathy. It supports, or is associated with, 
eleven missionaries in China, India, South Africa, Celyon, and South America ; 
some of whom have been at a former period serving in the army or 
navy. It is not uncommon for British soldiers to help missionaries in their 
noble work. 

The Army and Navy Prayer Union is an organization begun about sixty 
years ago by an officer of the Life Guards, the members agreeing to pray 
. at least once a week for the army and navy. Oncea year there is a meeting 
in London, largely attended, at which loving greetings are exchanged with 
similar organizations in the German, Swedish, and Swiss armies. 
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Tue writer of this monograph disclaims any intention of dictating. 
In suggestion merely, and under topical items, and for brevity’s sake, 
he will use often the imperative mood. 

Motives. Migration presides at the sources of a people’s destiny. 
It involves e-migration and im-migration. ' Seamen come under both, 
and as a separate class not to be dealt with here. Migration work 
is a praiseworthy alleviation of overcrowding and unemployment, and 
should be done as a science, and from a sense of national responsibility, 
both moral and religious. For the benefit of home-land and colonies 
the National Church should act imperially. The Clergy are pledged 
“to seek for Christ’s sheep that are dispersed abroad” (The Ordinal). 
“Love ye... the stranger”, said the Mosaic law (Deut. x. 19). 
To none, cleric or layman, should come the plaintive reproach, ‘‘ No 
man careth for my soul” (Ps. cxlii. 4). Baptized women as well 
as men are under the obligations of brotherhood from motives, mis- 
sionary, philanthropic, and christianly socialistic, in view of the 
salvation of souls and bodies, and for the Glory of God. 

Present-day facilities for quick and comfortable and safe transport 
have encouraged much migration of Anglo-Saxon and other British 
subjects and also of foreigners. Of these the people of small means, 
who travel as third-class passengers, need more attention than the 
better-off and better educated. Some of these, including foreigners, 
are very poor, and give opportunities for Christian workers to imitate 
the Saviour, one chief characteristic of whose own mission He Him- 
self declared to be the preaching of the Gospel to the poor (Matt. 
1.5). 

Principles. Chaplains and other Church Officials will wisely aim 
to benefit both soul and body through expert advice and help; they 
will “let the children ” of the Church of England “ first be filled ”’, 
but will also “‘ do good unto all men ”’, according to the Golden Rule ; 
they will encourage self-help in all, and the getting of their own 
living ; they will cultivate a permanent active interest in the voluntary 
maintenance of Church privileges. 

The difference between an established church system and a self-+ 
supporting one should be explained. Members of independent religious 
bodies are trained to self-support. English Church people are not, 
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The former on arrival in a new country promptly organize, and their 
corporate condition and cordial welcome attract Churchmen from 
their proper fold, even though our own clergy are faithful shepherds. 

Beneficent work, spiritual or temporal, in behalf of all migrants 
should begin in advance of their start, and be continued up to the 
time and place of renewed settlement, and with the aid, if possible, 
of an accompanying agent. Teach them how to adapt themselves 
to new circumstances. For all who are industrious, to get “ back to 
the land ” in agricultural pursuits would solve a multitude of troubles, 
domestic and social. In quality and adaptability immigrants should 
be good enough for the colonies, as much as colonies good enough 
for them. England belongs to the Empire rather than the Empire 
to England, so colonials should be treated as on an equality with 
home-land subjects, not as inferiors or ignorant people. 

Methods. Valuable work for immigrants may be done at points 
of departure by commendatory letters or cards to the clergy or 
responsible officials, to be presented on arrival, and by similar com- 
mendation to others at destination, and also by notices mailed 
independently of the parties commended, since many do not use the 
introductions given. This third letter may be confidential or not. 

“* Souvenir”? card, A small card, having Psalm xxiii, or cxxi, or 
cxlvi, or a few other selected words of Holy Scripture, printed upon 
it, and a brief good wish or prayer for the new-comer, and marked 
as a “Souvenir” of safe and thankful arrival at (naming the port) 
from (Chaplain’s name), would be valued even by non-church people 
and Roman Catholics. If words from the Old Testament are chosen 
the card would be acceptable also to any Jew one might meet. It 
might contain an expression of thankfulness such as, ‘‘O that men 
would . . . praise the Lord for His goodness”. See Ps. cvii. 31. 

To northern climes the start should be made in spring, to give 
time to prepare for the first winter. 

Local committees in villages, towns, and ports, on both sides of the 
ocean, and in touch with central organizations, might do much good, 
and the more so if their officials were banded together by corre- 
spondence, and harmonious methods of action mutually agreed upon. 

“ Homes” built and maintained in chief ports by national or other 
societies, or by companies, for supplying at but little above cost 
temporary board and shelter, are needed. 

To prevent and relieve poverty the Church can help much to 
bring workers and work together, and to plead for just remuneration 

‘on the one side and faithful service on the other. 

With greater wisdom than by opening the door too wide for aliens, 
the Imperial and Colonial Governments ought to help the right kind 
of settlers, who are British subjects, of the same tongue and of similar 
ideas as to law and order. 

Assisted passages to worthy people, who would repay, would intro- 
duce into better homes grateful citizens, British in race and sentiment. 
Canada or any other colony may be growing too fast, if its immigrants 
are not being assimilated to the native population, 
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Patriotic manufacturers and employers of labour should be urged 
to offer fair‘and attractive conditions to their own countrymen, rather 
than to invite and use others who will not permanently benefit the 
country ; whilst all migrants will best serve the Empire by serving 
well and justly their own interests, and next by being vitally interested 
in all others by mutual respect and confidence. 

From a Church point of view all her officials should bear true 
allegiance, and encourage the same in our own people, but wisely 
and without reflection or comment upon other Christians. Do train 
migrants before they leave home and everywhere to realize the need 
of regular services, family prayer, and the due observance of the 
Lord’s Day, and the religious teaching of children. With great 
acceptance and much profit many a right-minded man of but little 
education, isolated from regular church privileges, has invited his 
neighbours on Sundays and read the Church service and a sermon, 
and thus has prepared the way for fixed pastoral ministrations. 

The Church’s influence in some form, even if it can be only by 
commendatory missives, should accompany her children all the way 
to their change of habitat and aiso welcome them there, if this be 
possible. Of course the migrants themselves ought to be the most 
anxious inquirers after spiritual influences, and thankfully receptive 
of them when extended by their fellow churchmen, clerical or lay. 
But how few comparatively “seek first the Kingdom of God”. 

A great help to Church officials themselves as well as to those who 
need and seek them is a suitable badge in plain, simply-made, and 
largely legible lettering, worn by chaplains and fellow helpers. It is 
a very important matter, small as it may seem. By it both seeker 
and sought are saved much time and trouble and inquisitiveness. 
A badge attracts many because it indicates a reliable referee and 
helper to many ‘“‘a stranger in a strange land”, who feels lonely 
and home-sick. An appropriate badge is a mute introducer of those 
who mutually wish to know each other. In fact the principle of 
a badge is adopted in reference to numberless official relationships 
and for like purpose, where a recognized uniform makes a badge un- 
necessary. 

Infants in arms of new-comers naturally suggest inquiry as to their 
baptism, and about the confirmation of older children. 

Where time permits, keep a record by help of printed forms of the 

three-fold commendation suggested already. 
- Spiritual and temporal welfare have inseparable relationships and 
must often be dealt with together, and, when they can be wisely, 
will result in reflex benefit to the Church ; but for chaplains surely 
their primary and principal duties are of a spiritual nature: hence 
about passports, tickets, fares, baggage, &c., they should refer travellers 
to the proper transport officials, otherwise precious time and oppor- 
tunities may be lost needlessly. 

Previous communications and special applications may necessitate 
the making and keeping at hand of a list of vacancies, which may 
give employment to some in whom special interest is felt. 
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The non-English-speaking. Migrants of non-English-speaking nations 
claim our Christian sympathy and aid. Hundreds work-on our rail- 
ways and wharves, in mines, mills, factories, and in construction works ; 
many only in summer months. They are ignorant of our language, 
laws, and customs, and are subject to neglect, injustice, and extortion. 

Yet it is God who “hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined .. . 
the bounds of their habitation” (Acts xvii. 26, 27). “‘ The Lord 
preserveth the strangers ” (Ps. cxlvi. 9). : 

Meet them with kindness and sympathy at exit, in transit, and 
during settlement. 

Discover and use ways and means of helping them, for example, 
by passing them on to trusted transport officials or to the clergy— 
their own, if possible. 

Cultivate in English-speaking people a friendly bearing toward 
foreigners. 

Protect them against imposition. Encourage them to learn English. 

Neither encourage nor discourage their migration. This is perhaps 
being done for gain’s sake by the unscrupulous. 

Co-operate with other agencies in their behalf, proved to be good 
by their laudable success. d 

Arrange for illustrated talks and attractive entertainments, through 
which to teach them citizenship, and the nature and advantages of 
the country, if it be desirable to hold them as permanent residents. 

Distribute small well-printed vocabularies and phrase-books to 
facilitate their learning our language. Here the S.P.C.K. would 
perhaps be able to help? 

Facts. In this, as in all migration work, active, reliable, enthusiastic 
agents are indispensable. No system, however good, will work itself. 
The plan is the man and the man is the plan, to a very large extent. 

Agriculture is the key to the best progress of any country. Sufficient 
labour at reasonable prices is an essential to success. The agricultural 
class is most needed in most places—farmers, labourers, and domestic 
servants of both sexes. 

In spite of gratifying results from partial efforts, the fertile, settled, 
and attractive Canadian Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, where 
farms well equipped may be bought, have been overlooked in favour 
too exclusively of the North-West Provinces, where the free grant 
of land is the chief attraction, but where churches, schools, shops, &c., 
are far off. 

» The Canadian Government system of handling immigrants has been 
much praised. ‘The experience of other countries (e.g. the United 
States) has led to regulations for exclusion of undesirables, such as 
the possession of a certain sum of money or else guarantees of em- 
ployment on arrival, &c. From Canada at present some are deported, 
and any undesirable who may have slipped in is liable to deportation 
for a period of two years after admission. : 

It is reported that strong recommendations are being made to the 

Dominion Government by the Superintendent of Immigration in 
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view of securing more restrictive measures. By a new law of the 
United States as to physique, the undersized, the poorly developed, 
and feeble-hearted, are debarred. These may seek refuge in Canada 
unless restrained by similar legislation. 

Exclusion of foreigners from Canada may for the present be need- 
less, unjust, and under present regulations impossible, and where 
labour is wanted it may be inexpedient, but a time may be at hand 
when a choice must be made between them and our own stock. 

The large exodus from Canada last autumn of alien labourers is 
said to be due to their having made enough money in summer to be 
able to travel home, or where more work can be found in the winter, 
whilst the intention of the majority seems to be to return to Canada 
in the spring. 

Thousands are pouring into the north-west of Canada from the 
United States. Hence the Church of England has herein a watchful 
part to play in her own interests, as well as in keeping pace with 
the expansion of the country. 

Colonies are sometimes thought to be too poor, or too mean, to 
carry out their own missionary work, because they often make appeals 
for help to British audiences; the truth is, that such appeals are needed 
most for those who have just come from British shores. Besides, 
often—as in the north-west of Canada—distances are so great and 
the population so sparse that the Bishops must ask for help if the 
Church is to be well founded. 

Statistics. Cunard steamers now cross the Atlantic in five days— 
4,251-miles. 

The Canadian-Pacific over-seas mail train crosses the whole con- 
tinent from St. John, New Brunswick, or Halifax, Nova Scotia, to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, at the rate of 42 miles an hour. 

Last September letters written in London on the seventh were 
received in Toronto only a week later ! 

For ten months of 1907, the immigrants into Canada numbered 
254,077. ‘The estimated total for the whole year is 288,000. “ibe 
majority came through ocean ports, but over 30,000 of these from 
the United States. It is said that 400,000 are expected to come into 
Canada from all parts in 1908. The Oriental population is now 
about 30,000, mostly Japs, Chinese, and Hindus. 

The “Salvation Army” claims to have placed 15,500—nearly all 
English-speaking people—in the Dominion of Canada in 1907. One 
ship alone brought 380 wives and children going to husbands and 
fathers. ‘The Army not only helps migrants, but makes money at it. 

The “ Women’s National Society of Immigration”, Montreal, in 
1907, brought out 864 females, English 610, Scotch 156, Irish 58. 
Church of England, 543, Church of Ireland, 14 (557), Church of 
Scotland, 83, Roman Catholics, 38, Wesleyans, 25. ‘They were of an 
exceptionally good class, and most of them have taken to domestic 
service, 

Warnings, or Cautions. Chaplains and other Church officials should 
not interfere with the authorized plans and regulations of transport 
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officers based as these wisely are, as a rule, upon experience, at wharves, 
in ships, on trains, and in Government buildings devoted to the use 
of migrants. Chaplains and other religious agents are really on suffer- 
ance as to opportunities for doing spiritual work. They should not 
therefore enter into controversial conversation, nor attempt anything 
that might be reckoned proselytizing. The result of indiscretion in 
this direction might lead to entire exclusion from all fields of opera- 
tion. This, therefore, is a seriously important matter. 

Agents of migration societies ought not to be paid a percentage 
on the distances to which migrants are sent. A fixed salary or a head- 
tax on desirables only, would be a wiser and juster remuneration. 
Otherwise the far-off localities will be getting populated out of pro- 
portion through that direct temptation of a greater bonus for the 
greater distance. Much indignation is being felt against those who 
are responsible for alluring advertisements in English papers. 

Guard against British institutions, usages, and habits being sup- 
planted by those of foreigners, locally or widely. 

Help all new-comers towards assimilation and absorption in regard to 
moral and social conditions. Check any habit or tendency to belittle 
and disparage the land, people, customs, laws, or religion, of those 
amongst whom a new home has been adopted. Remove new-comers’ 
mistakes, errors, and sins by teaching the “truth in love” rather 
than by reproof and denouncement. 

By alien immigration the religious characteristics of a colony may 
be seriously affected. Yet in some localities the exclusion of aliens 
from these or other motives has resulted in crops being left to rot 
because harvesting -hands were lacking, and consequently the price 
of breadstuffs was doubled. 

In the speech from the throne at Ottawa last November, the 
Governor-General of Canada briefly remarked that it was gratifying 
to observe the many immigrants coming from the British Isles. 

Gentlemen’s sons should seldom, if ever, pay any premium for 
fearning farming. As a rule their work and usefulness more than 
repay their keep, and soon deserve remuneration. But the colonies 
do not welcome scapegoats or remittance-men, whose idea of work 
is to order others and also criticize colonial methods. 

Whilst “‘ pumping in the emigrant” the colonies ought not to 
be made a dumping-ground by the pernicious judgement of magi- 
strates, whose sentences upon British criminals would use the colonies 
as convenient reformatories. Philanthropists in the Old Country, by 
a long experience and by larger means and better methods than are 
to be found in new countries, are quite able to solve their own social 
problems. 

Prospects. More candidates than usual are now offering themselves 
and being trained as missionaries in the colonies, and for special 
duties, as, for example, amongst migrants, fishermen, and seamen. 
Our own archbishops and bishops in England and Ireland, as well 
as the great Missionary Societies, the S.P.G. and S.P.C.K., &c., are 
now more than ever anxious to send help and helpers for the increasing 
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spiritual needs of settlers in the colonies, who have gone from the 
Mother-land. Part of the “ Pan-Anglican Missionary Thank-offering ” 
is to be devoted to this special object, for example, that of the Diocese 
of Quebec. 

The colonial church already suffers from, and runs the risk of being 
in the future still further badly affected by the careless and godless 
example of many immigrants, who in the home-land ignored church 
privileges, services, and responsibilities. As new arrivals they need to 
be raised at once to their true place in the family of God. 

Colonies that spend millions on improvements and general develop- 
ment naturally prefer to have those who get the wages become fellow 
citizens in a fuller way than foreigners can. T’o encourage alien 
nomads is to retard national development. 

Possibilities of rapid advancement abound in the British colonial 
empire. The youth of both sexes, as well as adults, are judged not 
by family and antecedents so much as by intrinsic worth, and pro- 
portionately these are successful. Even waifs and strays who take 
with them national characteristics, and especially if they have had 
previous training in ‘‘ Homes ”—such as those of the “ Waifs and 
Strays Society ” are welcomed, despite occasional failures. Invest- 
ments in their behalf—as by the late philanthropic Dr. Barnardo— 
will be repaid in the rescuing of many from moral dangers. Canada offers 
promising and numberless openings for boys and girls, and especially 
for those who are sent through the well-managed “ Receiving Homes.” 

For intending farmers one wise way is to work with some native 
farmer for at least one year, thus to gain practical knowledge of 
methods, climate, &c., before buying land or implements. When he 
can buy land he employs and pays himself and perhaps hired help, 
besides making a centre of manufacture and consumption where 
additional work can be given to other classes of workmen. 

Many return home, but the majority of these go away only for the 
winter, or to visit friends, or for other reasons, and return in the 
spring with reinforced attachment and energies. 

As a wise prospective check, Chinese immigration into Canada has 
been restricted since 1903 by a head-tax of five hundred dollars. 

New industrial forces from the non-white races, for example, of 
India, China, and Japan, are fast entering into the former commercial 
** preserves ”’ of the white races, and are presenting new competitors. 
Hence arise, and will arise, some delicate problems, not only industrial 
but also national and religious. 

Such are some thoughts on the Church of England’s Migration 
Problem, with some suggestions in connexion with its solution. 

Incentives. It is pre-eminently a humanitarian problem. Even 
from that point of view a heathen poet has sympathetically sung, 


‘Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 
“T am a man, and nothing that belongs to man 
Do I consider indifferent to me.” 
(Terence, Heautos, ii. 1. 24.) 
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The “beloved disciple” and inspired Evangelist has commended 
Christian brotherhood in these words: ‘“‘ Beloved, thou doest a 
faithful work in whatsoever thou doest toward them that are brethren, 
and strangers withal, who bare witness to thy love before the Church, 
whom thou wilt do well to set forward on their journey worthily 


of GOD.”—3 John 5, 6 (R. V). 
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MARINERS: THE SEA POWER OF 
THE CHURCH 


By tHe REV. G. F. WILSON 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Missions To SEAMEN 


I was walking one day with a young merchant-sailor, who has since 
become third officer of his ship. He was starting off on a very long 
voyage, and we strolled slowly, to spin out the last walk together as. 
long as we could, when I heard him say to his mother, who joined us 
on the way down: “I expect by the time I get to the other side of 
the world you'll almost have forgotten all about me. You'll have the 
others round you, and such a lot of things to do and think about, you’ll 
hardly have time to remember me.” 

His mother could hardly hold back a tear when she said: “‘ My dear 
boy, I should be a strange sort of mother if I did. The farther you go, 
the more I think about you, and I don’t think an hour passes that 
I don’t have you in my thoughts.” 

We were passing the parish church where he had knelt with her 
three days ago in his last Communion, and I could hardly help wonder- 
ing whether the mother Church, if she could have spoken, would have 
said the same thing as Her last message to her sailor son—or would it be 
true that the fog would hide him from memory as well as from view, 
and the long waste of ‘“‘ great waters” on which he was going to do 
the country’s business would cut him off from her kindly, thoughtful, 
care—or, would she send out her sympathy, her prayers, and her 
strength as a gulf-stream at his side, letting him know that while he 
was away bravely doing his duty, by the old country and the mother 
Church he should never be forgotten, that there was room in her heart 
and in her work for him. 

Two things should perhaps be said very early, though I hardly know, 
in which order they should come :— 

(1) ‘That sailors need Christ and His Church. 

(z) That Christ and His Church need the sailors. 

1. Many of them are so young, so impressionable, so susceptible to 
any influence. ‘They have left their homes, their parishes, their coun- 
try, before habits are formed and characters are shaped. For the most 
part they touch other countries at their worst angles, where their weak 
points are known and their good points taken advantage of, where 
numbers are on the look out to lead them wrong, where temptation 
is clad in an attractive garb, and where sin wears a pleasant disguise. 

To land on a dock-side many thousand miles from home, and not 
see a face one knows, makes sometimes a lonely moment. A kindly 
greeting, a friendly welcome is so much wanted—and here is one of 
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the Church’s opportunities—to miss it sometimes means to lose the 
man, or boy, as well, just at the time when her help would have saved 
him. 

2. Christ and the Church need the mariners. It was shown first 
when the Master called some Apostles from the Sea of Galilee to help 
found the Kingdom. It is shown to-day in places like parts of South 
America, the South Seas, North West America, and the Niger, where 
Christianity has been introduced and churches are now established 
through the advent and influence of godly officers and men on British 
ships. ‘Tablets in Westminster Abbey and other places tell us that 
some of England’s best sailors have been some of England’s best 
Missionaries too. 

Much of England’s moral impact with other nations is through her 
sailors. Sometimes we see nearly a thousand men leave by a single 
tide from a single port. To England is clearly granted a position, and 
an opportunity possessed by no other nation under heaven. 

While with patriotic pride we glory in our sea-power, which has 
done so much to make and maintain and link together our maritime 
Empire—defending and safeguarding all we hold dear, and promoting 
the prosperity of a commercial Empire dependent on the ships that 
bridge the ocean and bear its trade—we begin to realize that all this 
may become a great working force making for God and religion, and 
that the sea power of the nation can be made the Sea power of the Church. 

If God is honoured here, if our flag might become more and more 
an emblem of Christian influence and high national character on 
every water, what a part mariners would have in causing “‘ the know- 
ledge of the Lord to cover the earth even as the waters do the seas ”’. 

This is no mere dreaming of dreams. It is taking count of a wide- 
reaching volunteer power which the Church of England cannot afford to 
disregard, as she pursues her great God-given mission to the nations 
of the world. 

If we often say that these men are the representatives of Christianity, 
let them have Christianity’s strength; and if we say that they are 
entrusted with the credit of the country and the Church, let them 
have all the help the Church and country can give them to keep that 
credit pure and bright. | 

So we come to ask how that help can best be presented. 

During the last few weeks I have had the opportunity of communi- 
cating in person and by letter with a great many clergy who are at 
work among seamen in many ports, and therefore a great many of 
the impressions and suggestions that I venture to put forward in this 
papee are shared by a large body of practical workers and observers 
all over the world. 

It is important to bear in mind that the unique kind of life which 
mariners have to live, with their special times and seasons, their 
constant comings and goings, need special consideration, for which 
the flexibility and adaptability of the Church’s methods find ample 
scope, and can make ample provision. 


It was our great Bishop Lightfoot, with his large sea-bound diocese 
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containing many important ports, who was one of the first to feel the 
urgent need of setting apart clergy specially, and entirely, to minister 
to mariners—licensed under the Private Chapels Act. This practice 
has now been adopted in almost every other diocese. 

He felt it was necessary that special chaplains should be appointed 
who could study sailors’ ways and habits, who should be free to meet 
ships and see men off—to get the first welcome and the last farewell; 
to adapt his life to theirs; to be on the look out—to watch for men. 
Whenever the port is large enough, this arrangement is found to be 
of the greatest service. Large or extended ports need several chap- 
Jains. Men thus set apart indicate to the sailor that the Church has 
special thought of him. ‘The chaplain is the man written to by 
parents and the parochial clergy about boys on their early voyages— 
it is known that he can be the first on the deck of the ship, as far as 
possible, to get the first grip of the hand, the first welcome, the first 
invitation. ; 

Men and boys can then be passed on from one chaplain to another, 
as different ports all over the world are thus linked up together, and 
the seamen find that they have a band of friends and chaplains roped 
together for a common work, who are on the look out for them and 
expect them, to whom they will turn—who understand them, and 
know their life and difficulties. 

It would bean extremely sympathetic kindness to seamen on the part 
of the bishops if they could encourage candidates for ordination and 
young clergy to give at least two or three years of their life to seamen. 

They would thus be contributing additional strength to an important 
factor in our national and imperial influence, and, as some of the 
bishops have already said, the personal contact with such a class of 
wide-travelled men would give point and directness and enlargement 
of sympathy which would be a gain to the man himself and to the 
sphere of his subsequent work. 

Trained lay readers, men of sympathy, tact, and devotion to Christ, 
licensed by the bishops of the respective dioceses, working under the 
seamen’s chaplains, or (in smaller ports) under the supervision of the 
vicar, are invaluable. 

In continental and other foreign ports it is sometimes helpful for the 
chaplaincy of the British community (if not too large) to be linked on 
to the chaplaincy for seamen, as thus the English residents are brought 
into sympathetic touch with the sailors who visit their ports. They 
take part in the welcome and give strength and permanency to the 
Church Mission effort, by acting as the backbone of its support. 

Next to special men for the work, it seems of foremost importance 
to have special buildings—an institute and a church. If I put the 
institute first it is because, as Archbishop Benson used to say : “‘ It is 
so often through the institute to the church.” The friendship of the 
institute is constantly the influence that leads to the church. 

The institute should be well situated, near the shipping office, or 
on the road that leads from the docks to the town—near the sailors’ 
haunts—well lit and well furnished attractive and many-sided, and 
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if possible the head quarters of one of the chaplains and lay readers— 
a place where sailors know their special man may be found. 

A well-equipped institute will have recreation and lecture rooms, 
officers’ room, bathrooms, coffee bar, class-rooms for Bible classes and 
other helps, as well as for ambulance and navigation work. Concerts, 
lectures, social evenings, should be constantly arranged with the help 
of outsiders, who thus get drawn into the work. 

As it is necessary to look after the worst as well as the best, the 
irreligious as well as the godly seamen, the week’s programme may well 
be very varied, drawn up in an attractive way, witha bright and cheer- 
ful tone—pleasant and instructive—one that will catch the eye of 
those who may be disposed to saunter off to doubtful places, and that 
will at once give the impression that a building put up in the name of 
God and Home and Country should be the brightest and best in the 
port, made up of all the best elements that go to constitute a good 
home. 

We need not be afraid of this, because it is found over and over 
again, that all these pleasant sociabilities, if they are not an Aaron’s rod 
swallowing up all the others, area real handmaid to religion—an avenue 
leading up to the courts of God—vestibules of the Church—paths to the 
kingdom of heaven. 

There are, I know, many officers and men to-day who are serving 
God bravely and consistently, who have first been drawn in when 
young and a bit thoughtless, by means of a bright, cheery place ; so 
that all these accessories are real tools for God in the hands of a worker 
who has his eye on “ the one thing needful”. Without them an 
institute would often be a dull and empty place. 

Secondly, there should be the Sailors’ Church (even if others in sym- 
pathy with them are also admitted), part of the same building—and, 
if possible, on the ground floor—open for private prayer, as well as 
for daily worship. ‘The service should be held at an hour (morning or 
evening) best suited for the men (when, say, the institute is best filled), 
brief, bright, and made much of, arranged and conducted with care, 
cheerful with hymns and music, and three or four minutes’ direct 
pointed address (this the men seem always to appreciate). ‘The 
S.P.C.K. paged Prayer Books are a great help. The attention, respon- 
siveness, and reverence of the men are very striking. 

Sailors develop oftentimes a great love for their Church. It is to 
them a place where they are remembered and prayed for when absent, 
or ill; where many have been confirmed, and where an increasing 
number kneel in Holy Communion ; where many have heard a message 
of eternal life and have found God’s pardon and peace. 

While writing this paper I have heard of fifteen English sailors and 
apprentices who have been confirmed in one American port during 
the last six months. 

It meant, as it always must mean for sailors, a real taking of sides, 
a public confession of Christ, showing themselves disciples of the 
Master, a true standing up for Jesus, and another definite contribution 
to the sea power of the Church. 
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It meant three kindly visits paid by the bishop of the diocese at not 
very convenient times, but they made an immense impression, which 
will never be forgotten, and these sailor-disciples went away grateful 
for new strength, and rejoicing in the benediction of one whom they 
feel to be to them a true father-in-God. 

Such a kindness on the part of a bishop to these sons of the sea, 
away from home and parish, with a personal word to each at the close, 
is a red-letter day in their life. 

When I have known a man come ashore along a tow-line, because 
he had no other means of getting ashore; and others at different times 
getting up at four o’clock in the morning with a long and bustling 
sea-day before them, so that they might come to a special Celebration 
before their ship sailed at six o’clock; and others walking four and 
five miles from their ship so that they should not miss the opportunity, 
it looks as if they had “‘ loyal hearts and true ”’, and such deserve the 
best we can give. - 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of making our 
seaports the strongholds of Christianity. ‘They have been called “‘ the 
Church’s strategic points ”, because they are such special points of 
contact with other nations, and from them our religion can be best 
diffused. Bishop Westcott used to call them the “ schools of religion ” 
for foreigners. They are the places of first and last impressions, as 
there they get their practical ideas of our Christianity, its worth and 
its effect. 

Perhaps St. Paul’s lengthened stay in seaports meant the same thing 
and enforced the same lesson. 

But, almost above all, the Church must take to the water and launch 
out into the deep. 

She must do her ship to ship invitation, not only by the dockside, 
but in the roadstead, the harbour, the river, the canal, carrying her 
mission also to the crews of isolated light-ships and to the lonely 
watchers in lighthouses. Hardly any work among seamen in any 
port could be complete without one or two launches or motor 
boats. 

The impression made by the visit of a clergyman to a ship, and 
not less if the weather is bad and the water lumpy, is worth a great 
deal. It not only indicates Church activity and comprehensiveness, 
and the going out of her way to catch her opportunities, but the atten- 
tion paid, and the trouble taken, count for much. The welcome, as 
a rule, is so cordial, the occasion so unique; the life, so full of peril, gives 
urgency and directness. ; 

And then the importance of looking out for opportunities of giving 
to men the help of the Holy Communion afloat, whereby they take 
their stand on God’s side, and confess Christ before their shipmates, 
when lonely men seem knit to others, scattered like themselves, in 
a holy fellowship—when young sailors keep bright the links with home, 
and all get strength for their souls. 

But for such visits, tens of thousands would month after month get 
no message from God at all. 
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Two things follow :— nin 

(1) A service held by a chaplain or lay missioner shows that it 
can be done, and 

(2) It hallows the vessel. 

1. Though this sounds a mere truism, it is important. On hundreds 
and hundreds of merchant ships there is no service because it is con- 
sidered impossible to hold one. And there are a great many difficulties 
which have to be recognized and faced. 

(a) The different nationalities, creeds, and sects very often repre- 
sented by the crew. (On such ships sailor work becomes real missionary 
work too.) 

(b) That at present, on ships not carrying passengers, the holding 
of a service is a voluntary act on the part of the captain, and sometimes 
he “‘ does not feel good enough ” to initiate one, and sometimes he has 
not the inclination, and sometimes he has the desire but needs outside 
or official encouragement to bring it to good effect. 

(We can help to create a public opinion in favour of such a God- 
honouring custom ; it can be helped by parents of boys writing about 
it, and it is our part to do all we can to make it easier for services to be 
held.) 

It requires a courageous resolution on the part of a man to initiate 
a voluntary service on his ship. It is very much like starting family 
prayers in his own house. 

(c) Then Sunday work in port, and specially in ports abroad, often 
creates a great obstacle, preventing definite Sunday observance. It 
seems to many men like making religion and the worship of God 
a matter of convenience, or a mere appendage—to be adopted if it 
interferes with no arrangements and to be disregarded if it clasheswith 
other interests; a religion which can be so treated seems to be of 
no vital importance, and men are often put off coming to church on 
shore, or attending service at other times, by what seems to many an 
inconsistency ; thus God is often dishonoured and religion is discredited, 
and sometimes our Christian profession disrespected—the hearts and 
consciences of godly seamen get wounded—young sailors are wont to get 
a disrespect for that which has been everything to their father and 
mother, and which has been the heart of their home life. They miss 
what would have helped them to withstand the temptations of the 
port where they are going to land, and in the absorbing pressure of 
things temporal it is not difficult to forget and sometimes to lose the 
things eternal. 

There are signs, thank God, of a growing inclination in the right 
direction. The purchase by an increasing number of ship-owners, or 
by crews, of “Service Boxes” containing a sufficient number of 
Bibles, Prayer Books, and Hymn Books, with a book of short addresses, 
is a cheering step forward. The kind gifts of these boxes by friends 
of seamen for distribution is a God-honouring act,* and whether it is 
the captain (best of all) or one of the officers or apprentices who takes 
charge of the box and makes himself responsible for its use on his ship, 

* They are supplied by the S.P.C.K. and cost about 25s. each, 
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it is a good work and tends greatly to goodwill and happiness, as well 
as to the direct honouring of Almighty God under the British flag. 

It would be an impressive and weighty action if the Pan-Anglican 
Congress, or the Lambeth Conference, should pass a resolution, saying 
that while fully recognizing all the complex difficulties of modern life 
and conditions on merchant ships and in docks, they would urge upon 
the careful and sympathetic consideration of all owners, managing- 
owners, and those in authority, the intense importance of seeking by 
all means in their power to discourage unnecessary or excessive Sunday 
labour on British ships, wherever they are, and to encourage (by 
circular letter to the captains or in some other practical way) the 
adoption of Sunday service, especially on ships carrying any boys. 

Such a resolution would encourage those who have adopted, or are 
trying to adopt the practice, and would call earnest and impressive 
attention in those quarters where at present it is disregarded. 

Everything done for the temporal, moral, and religious betterment 
of the men is a patriotic action as well, and makes for the good of the 
service—it attracts and retains the best self-respecting men, and brings 
credit to the flag. 

This is of infinite importance to the well-being of our nation and 
empire and seems to deserve the Church’s best consideration. 

‘The godly men, the sailor communicants, need to be bound together 
—roped into a strong corporate body —scattered but united —the 
arteries carrying saving health all over the seas and ports—a bodyguard 
of the Church. The Seamen’s Guild, and a lately started Seamen’s 
Branch of the Church of England Men’s Society are working strongly 
in this direction. Many godly captains might be greatly helped by 
receiving the bishop’s licence as lay readers; their earnest volunteer 
work would thus be recognized, and they would be more affectionately 
bound to the Church. 

All this makes for the great sea power of the Church: It must not be 
dissipated by lack of organization or weakened by fitful, disjointed 
effort. It needs consolidation, a gathering together of all the forces 
that compose it: the increasing support of the parishes ashore ; 
more continuous intercommunication between all seamen’s chaplains 
and workers, parochial clergy, and missionaries ; a linking up of the 
ports. 

The appointment of a Bishop of the Seas might, many think, do more 
than anything else to concentrate and strengthen the effort. He would 
rally the national instinctive sympathy ; he would be in touch with - 
ports everywhere—with sailors and shipping communities ; he would 
be on the look out for likely chaplains, and would prove very prac- 
tically to sailors that the Church has them on her heart and recognizes 
them as her care. 

And so the evangelization of the world, England’s greatest and 
noblest mission, may be helped far and wide by the sea power of the 
Church. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers.] 
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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS 


1. Smallness of Numbers. To any one unfamiliar with Indian 
problems the first impression on learning the figures of European 
education is that the problem is one of microscopic extent. ‘To talk 
of India is to talk of millions. The population of the country in Igor 
was close upon three hundred millions. But at the same census the 
number of Europeans in the country was returned at 169,677. The 
number of Eurasians at the same time was 87,030. The whole number 
of Europeans and Eurasians together was therefore only 256,707. 
Further, of the Europeans in India, from sixty to seventy thousand are 
British soldiers, of whom few are the parents of children. The 
problem of European education is thus concerned. with numbers 
which are very small by the side of the total returns of the population. 

2. Pressure on the Bishops. The next surprise which awaits an 
inquirer is the indisputable fact that the European schools are to 
those bishops, whose dioceses contain a European element, one of the 
gravest and most constant occasions of concern. The tendency of 
circumstances, indeed, seems to be to make the Bishop personally 
responsible in a way in which he is not responsible for other features 
of his work. ‘The Government provide chaplains to minister to their 
European servants, and subsidize the few additional clergy who work 
among Europeans; the missionary societies, great and small, under- 
take the financial support of the missions they carry on; but the 
education of European and Eurasian children, while it is assisted by 
Government as at home with reasonable liberality, has otherwise to 
be provided by the efforts of churchmen in India, a statement which 
is too apt to translate itself ultimately into the Bishop’s capacity as 
a financial expert. 

3. Necessity and Importance of the Work. What is certain about the 
education of Europeans and Eurasians is that it cannot be left alone. 
There can be no clearer or more urgent duty than the education of the 
children of our own blood. For very shame we cannot leave it alone, 
though bankruptcy were to stare us in the face. Nor is the importance 
of the work only to be measured by the urgency of the duty which 
lies upon us to care for our own, ‘The material to our hands is the 
material which in the next generation will largely represent the 
English race in India; and it is, further, of the highest importance to 
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the future development of the Christian Church. These children, 
born and bred in the country, if they too often tend towards some 
Indian defects of character, are at the same time most valuable agents 
for bringing us into touch with the native population. As servants 
of Government, of the railways, of commercial firms, their tone and 
character are open to the observation of all as illustrating the kind 
of community which Christianity produces; while as the direct 
agents of missionary work their knowledge of the people and of the 
vernacular languages may be of the highest value. ‘There are perhaps 
but few male missionary agents sprung from this community except 
teachers in schools, but it is well to remember that a large proportion 
of the female workers in zananas, as well as the many school teachers, 
have been educated in our European girls’ schools in India, and owe 
their value and capacity largely to what those schools have done for 
them. 

Passing now from these introductory considerations as to (1) the 
smallness of the number of the children, (2) the pressure of the work 
upon the Bishops, and (3) the necessity and importance of the work 
itself, let us proceed to consider what are the problems to be confronted 
in undertaking the work. 


PROBLEMS OF THE WORK 


A. Tue ComMpiexity oF THE MATERIAL 


1. Racial distinctions. The work presents great complexity. To 
begin with, there is one obvious distinction which goes fora good 
deal, although we cannot generally provide the separate elements with 
separate compartments. It is the distinction between the European 
and the Eurasian. A child of unmixed European blood, though born 
in India, is always styled a European. And the European will be 
found to claim a racial superiority to the Eurasian. The sense of 
difference will lead him to desire that the school to which he sends his 
children shall not have too many Eurasians, at least of the darker type. 
The Eurasians include all those, who, having at least some strain of 
European blood in them, have also an admixture of Indian blood. 
They vary in racial appearance from those who would be taken for 
pure Europeans to those who would be taken for pure natives. The 
fairer or more European hold themselves superior to the darker or 
more native. : 

2. Class distinctions, Next comes the distinction of social class. 
In this matter the domiciled European and the Eurasian may be con- 
sidered together. The upper ranks include a sprinkling of professional 
men, officers in superior service, civil and military, and even landed 
proprietors ; but naturally these are few. ‘The majority of the middle 
ranks occupy subordinate offices under Government, as clerks and 
overseers, assistants to surgeons, telegraph signallers, and the like; or 
they are teachers in schools, or guards and drivers on the lines of 
railway, or clerks and agents of commercial firms. ‘The lowest .class 
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consists of the depressed section of Eurasians, a section of the com- 
munity which is a grave anxiety and a standing menace. ‘The educa- 
tional needs of this class have to be dealt with separately where the 
numbers are considerable. 

3. Sex. Next there is, of course, to be dealt with the difference 
of sex. ‘To meet that difference the obvious procedure of the educator 
is to provide, where practicable, separate schools for boys and girls. 
For boarding schools separate provision is universal. In day schools 
the mixed school system is only occasionally adopted, and is usually 
much less approved by a parent in India than it would be at home. 

4. Religious Profession. Next have to be considered the differences 
of religious profession. All Europeans and Eurasians may be said to 
be by profession Christians, but they are Christians of various tradi- 
tions. If education is to be religious and denominational, three sets 
of schools are required. ‘There must be Anglican schools, Roman 
Catholic schools, and schools for Protestants whom the Church schools 
do not satisfy. The last would not be very much in evidence, at least , 
in Northern India, if it were not for the American Methodists, who 
have there found considerable acceptance among the middle class white 
community. 

5. Conditions of Residence. Another element of difficulty arises 
from the conditions of the various stations, as the centres of work and 
residence for the white people are usually called. In certain large 
stations, such as Allahabad, the children are to be found in hundreds, 
and can be sufficiently classified to admit of satisfactory teaching. 
In second-rate stations all that can be done locally is to provide one 
day school with some teaching for all, the classification being insuffi- 
cient. In the smallest stations, where not a dozen children are to be 
found, the only thing which can generally be done is to help the 
parents to send their children to one of the hillschools. For boarding 
schools the hill stations with their favourable climate are obviously the 
best centres, so far as European children are concerned. For the 
darker Eurasians of the lowest class, boarding schools, when provided, 
are most suitably established in the larger cities of the plains. 

Here then are various elements of complexity which embarrass the 
problem before us. ‘There are the racial distinctions, the distinctions 
of social class, the sex difference, the differences of religious profession, 
and the varying conditions of the station of residence. 


B. Tue Craracrer oF THE Epucation DEMANDED 


Next let the question be asked, What kinds of education may be 
supplied to meet the reasonable demands of this somewhat complex 
community? To begin at the top, it has to be clearly recognized 
that no considerable number of the children of English gentlemen 
are educated in India at all. The sons and daughters of officers of 
superior rank, of planters, and of gentlemen generally, are commonly 
sent home to England when the school time comes. The hill schools 
may perhaps be said to overcome the difficulties of climate. But 
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there is always the moral effect of the constant presence of native 
servants, with many an indescribable influence felt to be undesirable, 
even though it could be said that the Anglo-Indian schools at the 
hills ranged alongside the best English education. ‘This, however, at 
least in the case of the boys’ schools, no one will assert. Here and there 
an officer’s son, and more often an officer’s daughter, will be found in an 
Indian school; but the number of these children is never likely to be 
large, while all attempts to found an Indian Eton seem foredoomed 
to failure. "The majority of the children sent to the best of our Indian 
schools are in practice found to be what in England would be called 
the middle, or lower middle class. ‘Their parents, as already noticed, 
are subordinate Government employés, clerks, overseers, railway 
servants and the like. The desire of these parents is that their children 
shall have an education which will qualify them to take up posts at 
least equal to their own; and in the cases of the most capable or 
fortunate to obtain the few superior public appointments which are 
_ still open to persons educated in India. For these purposes a classical 
education is not wanted. Anglo-Indian schools do not seriously aim 
at the English universities. Greek is never taught in a class. Some 
Latin is taught to boys in the superior schools as an instrument of 
general culture. But a sound education in English is the universal 
desideratum. Beyond that, the languages which will be wanted by 
the boys and girls who are to spend their lives in India are neither the 
languages of Greece and Rome, nor the languages of modern Europe, 
but the vernaculars of India; and the vernacular of a province is 
generally part of the curriculum of a school. Considerable mathe- 
matical knowledge is found useful in some of the Government depart- 
ments for which boys seek to qualify ; and the mathematical standard 
of the best schools is fairly high. All this refers to the highest Anglo- 
Indian boys’ schools only. Such schools are provided at the larger 
hill stations, these being boarding schools ; and at some only of the 
larger stations in the plains, these being predominantly day schools. 
In the next grade of school it is generally a sufficient education if the 
boys are qualified to be clerks or railway servants. And an education 
equal to this is really needed by all children having any European 
blood. In the Presidency towns and other large centres will be found 
schools, both boarding and day schools, which are frequented by 
Eurasian children of the most depressed class. But even for these the 
struggle of life is likely to be very serious unless they have an education 
ranking with the education provided by a good elementary school in 
‘England. 

So far not much has been said about the girls’ schools. They need 
to be differentiated similarly. ‘The best girls’ schools, those at the 
hills and at some of the large stations in the plains, must aim at the 
education given by a Girls’ High School at home, except that they do 
not need the same proficiency in European languages. Some teaching 
of music and singing is in these schools in general demand. For all the 
other schools a good elementary standard meets the case. It is to be 
remembered that the conditions of the lives of even our poorer girls 
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will be very different from those of working women in England. 
Except in the case of the very poorest they will all have some native 
servants, and their homes will admit of something more of refinement 
than is generally found in the corresponding class at home. 


C. Tuer Frnanciat Prospiem 


We next approach the financial problem. 

It follows, from what has been said, that the educational needs include 
the provision of a superior grade of schools both for boys and for girls, 
and of other schools which have to be content with an elementary 
standard. How are all these schools to be financed? 

The grants made by the Government are reasonably liberal. They 
are usually more liberal than Government grants to Church schools 
have been in England. But there is, of course, nothing in the nature 
of contributions from the rates of the municipalities, School fees are 
charged in all schools except in those for the very poorest class, and 
these fees in ordinary day schools in the plains may perhaps vary from 
two rupees to five rupees a month per child. 

Something, but not much, may be raised by local subscriptions 
from residents towards the funds of these schools, though a good deal 
is often locally raised in payment of the fees of particular poor children 
in stations where there is no free school. Speaking generally, however, 
the only serious contributions for such schools on which school managers 
can much depend are the school fees and the Government grant. It 
is different in the case of the boarding and day schools provided for 
the indigent class of the Eurasians. For such schools in the great 
centres very liberal assistance has been forthcoming from the Anglo- 
Indian public. It should be noted that practically all the schools, 
except schools conducted by private enterprise, are in receipt of grants 
from Government, not less those which are here styled High Schools 
than those which are frankly Elementary Schools. 

The financial condition of nearly all the schools is a very precarious 
one. It may’be said that all schools above the charity school type 
are in the position of making both ends meet only in time of 
prosperity, and that when the inevitable days of adversity overtake 
a school it is run at a deficit which soon piles up a heavy debt. . Such 
a debt once incurred cripples all future effort, and goes far to make 
success unattainable. Very few of our European schools in India are 
financially in a satisfactory condition. For this it may be laid down that 
the property should be free from debt, and a moderate additional 
income provided from an independent source, such as endowment or 
annual subsidy. ‘The financial problem is everywhere a graveone. It 
presents recurring features which may call for united consideration, 
such as the engagement of inferior assistant teachers, the mortgaging 
of school buildings and estates, or the inadequate security of ordinary 
trustees. Some other features of the problem may be noticed here. 

One such difficulty comes from the low fees at the boarding schools. 
There are reasons why, even in the best boarding schools at the hills 
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which undertake to provide education for the best class of children, 
it is impracticable to charge more than a low fee. In such schools 
the ordinary fee is usually somewhere between 300 and 500 rupees 
a year, not counting accomplishments; that is to say, from {20 to 
£33. Such a fee to an English master or mistress of a school of good 
class must seem absurd. Yet it is in practice unavoidable. One 
parent will not pay more than another merely because he has a some- 
what better income, and it is impossible for managers without grave 
loss to provide separate schools for different social grades where numbers 
are very limited. If a hill school is provided, it has in practice to be 
made available for all the children who can be sent to the hills at all. 
And this means keeping down the fee. 

Another cause acting in the same direction is the pressure of com- 
petition. ‘The Roman Catholics, and also, at least in Northern India, 
the Protestant dissidents, are keenly alive to the advantages which 
result from the control of education. Their schools receive the same 
assistance from Government as the Church schools, while they often 
have sources of help not available for the Church schools.. ‘Thus the 
Roman Catholic schools are provided and taught in nearly every case 
by communities of religious men or women, who, all honour to them, 
give their lives to the work which they have undertaken, and so, 
incidentally, save the management the cost of salaries at the market 
price. ‘This means a heavy difference for the Church schools to make 
up. It is obvious to say that the Church of England should supply 
similar communities to do her work. And in the case of the girls’ 
schools our communities of religious women have done this in several 
important instances, as e.g. the Wantage Sisters at Poona, the All 
Saints’ Sisters at Bombay and Naini Tal, the Clewer Sisters at Darjiling. 
But for the self-denying labours of these ladies some of our greater 
educational ventures would have had to be abandoned. And in 
mentioning their work in this financial connexion, it is only right to 
say that this is the smallest part of the inestimable service to Christian 
female education which these devoted ladies render. In all the best 
interests of religious education in India the extension of their work is 
much to be desired. But the financial service is itself not a little service. 
At present there is nothing corresponding to their work to be found 
in the boys’ schools. And when we compare the work done for the 
Roman Catholics by the Christian Brothers and other similar com- 
munities we feel that there is something here to desiderate. 

The immediate cause of these remarks was the subject of the financial 
pressure caused by competition. The other competitors in the field 
are the various Protestant denominations, such as the American 
Methodists or American Presbyterians in Northern India. It is 
generally supposed that the larger schools under such management 
derive some advantage, at least indirectly, from the funds of the 
Missionary Societies with which they are connected. 
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D. Tue Cuurcn 1n ReEtation To 
(1) OTHER RELIGIOUS BODIES, AND 
(2) To GOVERNMENT, 


1. It may as well be stated quite clearly that we can have no quarrel 
with either the Roman Catholics or the Protestant Separatists for 
doing the work of educating their own people. It is only when they 
undertake to educate our children that they interfere with us, and 
unfortunately the usual experience is that both in the one case and in 
the other, they are ready to do this as much as they may. They 
are largely assisted in their readiness by the peculiar religious attitude 
of parents resident in India, who, in the face of a non-Christian popu- 
lation, are content to have their children trained as Christians without 
much heed to the variety of Christianity. There may be something 
to say for this attitude, but it clearly plays into the hands of the 
proselytizer, 

2. The Government is not anxious to undertake directly the work 
of educating the European community in India. Various suggestions 
have from time to time been made of great schools at the hills or at 
the larger plain stations, which should be provided by Government, 
and should have denominational hostels attached. No serious action, 
however, has ever been taken on these lines. The Government 
recognize that they will best satisfy both the managers and the parents 
by allowing the schools to be provided on denominational lines, while 
the system of grants in aid at least spares the Government the heavy 
losses occasionally incurred by the responsible managers. 

There have not been wanting indications in recent years that the 
Government have realized that the work being done by the religious 
bodies in the education of Europeans is a work for which the State 
must hold itself ultimately responsible, and that the assistance rendered 
by the State should be sufficient to prevent good work from collapsing. 


E£. Yur Suppry or TEACHERS 


Perhaps the weakest point in the educational system hitherto has 
been the assistant teachers in the large schools and the teachers of the 
small schools generally. Some schools are well staffed, and admirable 
individual teachers are to be found in most large schools. But an 
ordinary experience of a school of fair size is to obtain a head master 
from England at a salary of £300 or £400 a year, and to supply him 
with a staff of teachers engaged in the country at salaries of from, say, 
£50 to £100, or a little more. Where board and lodging are given, 
these may be taken at {50 in addition. Such assistant teachers have 
passed through no training school, and their value has been often 
represented fairly enough by the relation which their salary bears to 
that of a subordinate officer in a collector’s office, who will be drawing 
£200 or £300 pounds a year. But such statements should never be 
made without the remindér that in our Christian schools many teachers 
have cheerfully rendered life-service at low rates of pay in the full 
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knowledge that their work might easily find better remuneration 
elsewhere. 

The same weakness is found in the girls’ schools, but not in the same 
degree. There is not the same demand for competent women in other 
spheres of labour, as in the case of the men: and also the salaries 
given compare more favourably with those obtainable outside. And 
to these advantages must now be added the great advantage that the 
schools which are carried on by the religious communities are able to 
enlist much assistance from qualified persons on grounds of devotion 
to God’s service. 

On the whole, it must be said that the difficulty arising from unsatis- 
factory teachers is in course of righting itself. The Government are 
sedulously encouraging training classes and colleges, and it is just to 
state that the material turned out by such a training college as that in 
the charge of the All Saints’ Sisters at Naini Tal is of the best promise 
alike for the Church and for the community. But for a long time to 
come England must still be looked to for the supply of the principals 
and of some assistant teachers in the superior schools. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to indicate five of the 
problems of European education in India. These are (1) the com- 
plexity of the material; (2) the character of the education demanded ; 
(3) the financial problem; (4) the relations of the Church (a) to other 
religious bodies and (4) to Government; and lastly (5) the supply of 
teachers. The writer does not understand that he is called upon to 
do more than state these problems. Their solution, so far as they 
call for present solution, is left to the guided counsels of the Church. 

In conclusion, let it be stated again, as was stated at the outset, 
that the obligation of educating the people of our blood in India 
who are members of our Church, is an imperative obligation which the 
Church is not free to neglect; and that if it be rightly fulfilled it 
may return upon the Church a hundredfold blessing in a faithful and 
hallowed people who will be found to commend the faith of Christ 
to the populations among whom God has placed them. 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS—ENGLAND 
AND INDIA 
By CORNELIA SORABJI 


“You have warmed yourself at two fires—the Indian Sun and the 
English hearth,” said once to mea dear old friend, long passed beyond 
the veil. “Yours is a great privilege and a great responsibility.” 

And, if to feel in one’s pulses the great axioms of two continents, if 
to love two worlds as different as East is from West, to vibrate with 
one set of susceptibilities to the griefs and joys, the folktales or literature 
of both, be privilege, then indeed am I blessed and privileged among 
women. While as for the responsibility—I suppose it is some sense of 
that necessary counterpart of all privilege, which helps me to respond 
to the invitation to set down on paper some of the thoughts which are 
in my mind as to the furtherance of a better understanding between 
the England and the India of my affections. 

‘A better understanding ”—at long last that is surely all we want 
for the perplexities whether of nations or individuals. We are all so 
nice when we know each other! It was an understanding man who 
said, “Do not get too near your enemy, he may be a good fellow 
after all.” In nine cases out of ten, he 7s a good fellow, I am certain; and 
perhaps in India particularly is it the work of women to find this out. 

The difficulty is how to set about things. Good intentions are not 
always—are they ever?—justified of themselves. I recall two well- 
intentioned English callerson myself ; one in India, a dear little lady 
who trod upon the announcement of a name unknown tome, and sinking 
on to a sofa opened conversation with “ Well now! what I want, to 
know is, have you succeeded in making a position for yourself ! ” 

And another, in England, equally a stranger, who calling when I was 
out insisted on awaiting my return, and then greeted me with out- 
stretched hands and much effusion. ‘He was so glad to see me. No! 
he djd not know my people, nor had he ever been in India, but it was 
quite like home to see me; he had been working among the coolies in 
South Africa!” Delightful souls! I enjoyed them both. But I can 
imagine other results from those efforts of courtesy and friendliness. 

I suppose the minds of people like my two callers grope after the need 
for some difference of approach in dealing with foreigners: but why 
let the scale down on the wrong side? Why not, if difference be 
necessary, exaggerate the formality kept for home consumption? It 
would be the safer mistake, I am thinking. But as a general rule, [ 
should say aim at refusing to recognize any difference at all, at using 
as far as possible the same etiquettes and courtesies whether for co- 
patriot or foreigner—this, for attitude of mind; leaving the customs 
of the country to determine actual practice. 

And practice is difficult, I will own. Let us consider possibilities. 
An Englishwoman new to India wishes in the kindness of her heart to 
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make acquaintance with Indian women, How shall she set about this, 
suppose she makes her attempt as an individual (and this naturally 
is the greater compliment), and not as member of a philanthropic 
society? Well, there are well-marked barriers to be noted. In Bombay 
and Calcutta—among people acquainted with Western Custom, 
Parsees, Brahmos, or Progressive Hindus and Mahommedans—the 
attempt is easy. She may successfully begin with the ladies connected 
with her husband’s Department, calling, in the usual way ; in Bombay, 
where the resident calls first, letting it be known through her friends 
that she would welcome calls. And there is no reason why acquaintance 
so begun should not ripen into friendship. ‘The Parsee and Hindu- 
Theistic Communities have no prejudices about food, and the Pro- 
gressive Indian will sit happily through a meal of which she will not 
partake. But this again is a question of units, and great care must 
naturally be taken not to offend. Even among Progressives there are 
very clearly defined shades of opinion. 

On the orthodox Hindu or Mahommedan lady, she who lives in 
strict seclusion, one cannot venture to call. She is hedged round with 
custom and prejudice. There is no social machinery of the kind in 
her own nationality, in her closest circle; she cannot understand it, 
and her men folk are jealous of innovation. She has lived all her life 
behind closed doors, the property of her husband; breath from the 
outer world has come to her only through her serving women or the 
travelling priest ; she has little interest in it; her husband, her gods, 
her children—these make her life. There will be occasional dinner 
parties when the women’s apartments are overcrowded with guests, 
the festival of some goddess, a birth or death ceremony ; but these are 
religious not social happenings, and are treated with due solemnity, 
leaving not even acquaintanceship in their wake, 

Or again, the wife of-your spiritual guide may drop in for an inter- 
change of civilities, though even she takes care to send a messenger 
before her face to ask if she will be received.... But indeed it is true, 
I think, to state as a general fact that there is nothing in Hindu society 
parallel to the intercourse between women in the West. 

I remember once commenting on this to an orthodox Hindu friend 

of mine ; and he said, “‘ Yes, it is so. . You know what friends we are— 
my colleague and I—yet neither of our wives has seen the other. 
What good? They have nothing to talk about, would only get to 
comparing their possessions, and grow discontented.” 
. In the great towns this strictness is» slowly breaking down, but 
strangely enough more with regard to the Alien than the Caste-Brother; 
and it is never safe to count upon a breach, Where acquaintance is 
desired the men of the family should be approached . . . “‘ Would their 
house or the Inside care to receive?”. . . and any polite reference to 
the little ladies’ ill-health or absence at their native place should at 
once be interpreted as closing negotiations. 

If admittance is granted—and it sometimes is, after consultation 
of the community as well as the family—it would be well to acquaint 
oneself with the mode of salutation amongst ladies in the Inside. The 
Indian lady will have primed herself about a, handshake; she would 
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take it as a great compliment if her caller had been at equal pains to 
greet her in the vernacular. 

Of course a common language is necessary, but a very little suffices. 

The women in Zenanas are charming—such perfect manners, such 
ready appreciation of kind intention, such true instincts. You will 
make a mother happy for weeks if‘you play with her baby. But do not 
admire too blatantly ; the Gods will hear and punish. ‘That is the 
meaning of the black paint under the eye. And suffer the garlands 
and wristlets of flowers at parting. It is the Indian aw revoir, and your 
hostess does you honour in thus speeding you. In some houses she 
will also offer you attar of roses, and the sacred red sandalwood— 
special mark of favour. 

Return calls are a greater problem. Remember the orthodox 
woman goes nowhere except on pilgrimage or to the Bathing Ghat. 
But if her husband should consent to her coming to see you (and 
invitation should always have been made in person and by word of 
mouth), her seclusion and caste-prejudices should be strictly respected 
—no man, not even servants about, and no outcastes at all, women or 
men. She will eat nothing; but flowers and betel nut with the little 
packet of green or silvered betel leaf (producible through any high 
caste servant) are always gracefully accepted, and in some cases fruit 
also. For what neither your fire nor your water has desecrated she 

.may touch, For entertainment, picture books and toys give her infinite 
pleasure. ‘They are only children, the dear little women of the Zenana, 
and charming children at that. When you havea tongue in common, and 
are admitted to friendship, you will learn from them the great simple 
truths of life, of God, as none but children can teach them. But such 
confidences are rare. There are no reservations like the reservations 
of the apparently frank, all the world over. 

One great thing to remember is that the orthodox will probably 
come to one’s house with greater readiness singly, than in groups. It 
is a question partly, of course, of the same shelf in life—which it is 
very hard for an outsider to discover; but it is more than that; to 
come to you at all is to do what her great-grandmother did not do, 
and she would rather this lapse from orthodoxy were unobserved. 
“ So-and-So will cast it up against me when my daughter is of 
marriageable age,” is a frequently expressed fear. 

And again, to ask the strictly Orthodox to meet the Progressive or 
Nonconformist of her own nationality is a prime offence. An orthodox 
Hindu will meet a Mahommedan sooner than a Hindu turned Theist 
(i.e. a Brahmo). That fact makes rather a difficulty in Northern India, 
for one has always looked to the Brahmo to take in Calcutta the place 
which the Parsee takes all over India. But in relation to the strictly 
orthodox of her own nationality, there must always unfortunately 
remain this difference, though none could face the handicap with 
greater charm of manner than the Brahmo lady. | 

There are a hundred little caveats which one has in mind; but each 
woman must try and learn them for herself. In these days, when 
Indian women cross the waters of separation as frequently almost as 
their men kind, few of the larger towns are without some English- 
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speaking Indian girl or woman only too anxious to put her knowledge 
at the disposal of any questioner. 

But I must here pause to say that I fear it is very often our own 
fault in India that differences arise in the way of intercourse. If the 
orthodox lady is hard to know, because she clings so tenaciously to 
a past with which the modern Westerner has little in common, the 
advanced Indian lady is sometimes barely worth knowing, because she 
has so ruthlessly cut herself away from that past. 

Perhaps it is not her fault. She stands for transition, and transition 
is a necessary stage in all progress ; but while I have known her charm- 
ing, a free citizen of the world of culture, in bondage to the highest, 
alone, an interpreter of the two civilizations between which she stands, 
suggesting, spite of the garments of the New World, the subtler 
fragrance of the Old, I have also known her—alas! well—otherwise,and 
altogether so uncomfortable an entity—withal that her ability is by 
no means to be denied—that I must. acknowledge that I for one have 
turned coward, and avoided intercourse which involved grapplement 
with such unknown and difficult elements. ° 

Still, the condition of things which produced her and her male 
counterpart is one for which the English occupation of India 1s respon- 
sible ; and in as much as I believe that the true is stronger than the 
false, the beautiful than the ugly, the perfect than the immature— 
I believe in the eventual conquest of these half-realized forces. 

A holy man of my acquaintance, a Hindu, once taught me one of 
many great truths for which J am in his debt. He wore his pilgrim 
garb, was not a hair-matted faguir, but a Swami of the highest caste of 
Northern India, and a gentleman confessed in the highest sense of the 
word, to even the casual observer. He had escorted me and an English 
friend on a journey by train some little way out of Calcutta. He would 
not ride in our carriage, but courteously went next door. We saw him 
literally kicked out of the carriage by some person masquerading as an 
English gentleman. The Holy man found room elsewhere, and the 
train being on the move, nothing could be done at the moment. But, 
arrived at our destination, we waited for him, and apologized for the 
discourtesy. “Huh!” he said, ‘‘ that ?—that was nothing. It could 
not hurt me, since I did not resent it. My mind carries not such luggage. 
Forget it Miss Sahib. It is not.” 

And surely that is the true secret of all successful intercourse between 
man and man, whether of the same or different nationalities. It is 
the attitude of mind, each towards each, that matters. Knowledge is 
necessary, of course, knowledge of our respective prejudices, our 
etiquettes, our aversions even more than of our affections—but after 
all, we shall surely know, if we love enough. 
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THE CHURCH’S MISSIONS AS 
AFFECTED BY RACE PROBLEMS IN 
INDIA 


By Mr. PITT BONARJEE 


In so far as we may deduce the Divine plan from the facts of life 
and of history, we may with confidence conclude that although the 
Eternal Father has made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on the face of the earth, it is nevertheless in accordance with His 
scheme of the world, at all events as at present unfolded, that there 
should be races distinct from one another in character, capacity, and 
idiosyncracies. In other words, in the Divine purpose oneness of blood 
was not meant to obliterate the sharp differentiations between race 
and race which have always existed, or to reduce all humanity into 
a uniform mass within which such differentiations shall not be found. 
If, then, we frankly recognize that it isa part of the Divine plan that 
races should exist as entities distinct from each other, the earnest 
Christian will prayerfully seek to discover what are the practical uses 
of such a law, and in what manner it contributes to the human good. 
For we may take it as an axiom that every Divine law does in some 
way, if we could only discover it, conduce to the good of man. And 
the utility of the law above enunciated is easily discoverable by a simple 
analogy. We have in the case of the human body one permeating 
impelling life, but a diversity of members. ‘The human body could 
not exist were it all hands, all feet, all brain, or all eyes. Each separate 
member, sharply distinct from the rest, has its individual part to play 
for the good of the whole body, thereby alone obtaining its own good. 
And similarly, the oneness of blood of the whole of humanity does not 
involve the uniformity of humanity or the obliteration of race, but 
on the contrary, does involve such differentiations, each race only 
gaining its own highest good by the faithful performance of the part 
it is best fitted to perform for the benefit of the human species as 
a whole. 

But while it is important to recognize that, as far as we can judge, 
it is a part of the Divine law that races should exist as distinct entities, 
it is equally important to recognize that it is no part of the Divine 
law that racial prejudices should exist. For as in the case of the human 
body it would be unwise for the eye to despise the ear, or the ear the 
eye, so also in the case of the great body politic of humanity would 
it be unwise for one race to be prejudiced against another. The 
Divine law is, and therefore should it also be the law of the Christian, 
that each race must faithfully perform the function which it and it 
alone is best fitted to perform for humanity. 
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If these broad principles are accepted as in the main true, then 
the problems which arise owing to the conflict of race with race in 
India will at once be reduced to correct perspective and proportion. 
There is no occasion to bemoan the existence of many races in India. 
That is a part of the Divine law. . There is ample occasion to bemoan 
racial prejudices in India. That is no part of the Divine law. In 
this paper, therefore, I do not propose to consider how to obliterate 
the clarity of races, but, while frankly recognizing their existence, 
how to remove prejudices which are inimical alike to themselves, to 
others, and to the Church. I shall prayerfully endeavour to deal with 
this important question not in accordance with the poor principles 
of worldly prudence, or with the cautious canons of politics untouched 
by Divine ideals, but in accordance with those great ideals of Christian 
statesmanship from which alone the world can gain its highest good. 

Race problems in India are broadly divisible into two classes, viz., 
(1) those arising between Europeans and the peoples of the country, 
and (2) those arising from the fact that the peoples of the country 
themselves are of distinct races. For the purposes of the Pan-Anglican 
Congress the former is of greater moment than the latter, and I shall 
therefore devote myself mainly to it. A brief survey of the peoples 
of India and their racial characteristics will clear the ground. These 
characteristics have in the main been evolved by climate, political 
environment, and religion. ‘The enervating climate which prevails 
throughout the greater part of India is the proximate cause of that 
incapacity for vigorous activity which characterizes the peoples of 
the country, and imparts to them much of that indolent and nebulous 
mysticism which is so marked a feature of their minds. It would be 
idle to ignore the effects of climate on character, although those effects 
can be greatly and even entirely modified by other and more potent 
formative causes. ‘The political environment in which the peoples of 
India have lived has also had a debasing effect. Disunion, and a time- 
serving expediency have been the principal elements of that environ- 
ment for many centuries, with the result that loyalty to ideals of life 
and conduct has been crushed, and confidence in each other’s integrity 
reduced to a blank. No doubt the present generation of Indians 
are to be pitied rather than blamed for this condition, as they have 
but inherited the evils of past generations. But of all the evil influences 
which have been debasing the character of the Indian peoples, the 
most potent are the religions of the country. The grossness of Hindu 
idolatry, the fatalism of the Mahomedan, the inertia of Buddhism which 
deceives its votaries by mistaking mental and moral indolence for 
religious contemplation, have all left their mark for evil on the social 
life and character of the people. 

When, therefore, a great Christian nation like the British comes 
into contact with the peoples of India, they must recognize that 
they have for centuries enjoyed, and are still enjoying, certain profound 
privileges which have raised their national character and which are 
not yet the heritage of the peoples of India. Therefore, also, instead 
of despising those who do not enjoy their privileges, it behoves them 
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to demand from themselves a far higher standard of truth and integrity 
than from those not similarly endowed. It is sheer folly for an English- 
man with centuries of Christian truth in his veins to expect as much 
from a Hindu or Mahomedan as from himself. Rather he should 
demand and confidently expect from himself, as the inheritor of the 
Christian life, a far higher realization of the Christian virtues and 
verities than is possible for a non-Christian. ‘The Englishman flatters 
himself that it is his race which is superior to the Indian. No doubt 
it may be so, But the impartial historian who has studied the con- 
dition of the painted and half-naked barbarians who inhabited England 
before the advent of Christianity in that country will not say the 
English race was always so. Let Englishmen realize that they are 
what they are because of ‘Christ, and the first step in solving race 
problems in India will be accomplished. Let them be stern to their 
own faults, for they have need to be so with their Christian privileges. 
Let them regard with forbearance the faults of the Indian peoples, 
for they have not had like privileges. Then will their race arrogance, 
which the Indian resents, give place to a Christian superiority which 
the Indian will be compelled to admit, applaud, and emulate. I say, 
then, that one of the first duties of the Church, if she is worthily to 
guide the intercourse of Anglican and Indian, is to inculcate more 
strongly than she has done in the past, higher Christian ideals of the 
comity of nations. 

In the next place Englishmen must realize that they are in India 
not only, or even chiefly, by the might of their sword, but of Divine 
purpose. ‘The Church would assuredly be untrue to the Master if 
she were to deny or ignore the Divine government of the world ; 
and in proportion as Englishmen realize that they are in India of 
Divine purpose, will they also realize that their contact with Indians 
is a pleasurable experience fraught with many blessings to themselves. 
Such a realization would make it clear that they were in India not 
merely for their own aggrandisement, but equally for the good of the 
subject peoples, would make their attitude towards them more sym- 
pathetic, and would greatly add to the esteem in which their race is 
held. I hold it to be a duty which the Church owes the world to 
inculcate more strenuously than she has in the past, this truth that 
races are by Divine purpose made subject to the Christian for the 
highest good of the subject races. And in proportion as a dominant 
Christian race realizes and works for this will it also attain its highest 
aggrandisement, which shall for ever be stamped in the world’s history. 
The attitude of the Englishman towards the Indian should therefore 
be not that of the censorious master, but of the strong, beneficent, 
forbearing elder brother in Christ, who influences by personal integrity 
of the highest order, by firmness, by justice, and by sympathy. I can 
conceive nothing more fatuous than the attitude of a good many 
Englishmen in India—alas, also, of a portion of the Anglo-Indian 
press—who imagine that race problems can be solved by abuse, by 
vituperation, and by a standard and ideals of conduct if anything less 
worthy than that of the Indian. 
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It is significant that problems of race rarely, if ever, make themselves 
felt in any prominent degree in the intercourse of Indians with English 
people of ardent Christian convictions or of gentle birth and good 
breeding. Those problems have largely been aroused by the numbers 
of Europeans of indifferent character who are resident in India, who 
as members of the ruling race, imagine that in their contact with 
Indians they are entitled to commit any vulgarism or wrong they wish. 
An example will indicate what I mean. A young Indian of good 
family, a distinguished scholar, and a magistrate, wishing to enter 
a tramcar courteously requested an Englishman of the baser sort who 
occupied the end seat to make a little room to let him pass into the 
car. The reply he got was that he—this Englishman of whom his 
countrymen will doubtless be ashamed—could not make room for a 
black man. Force soon effected what courtesy failed to do, and the 
Englishman was ignominiously expelled from the car. Unhappily 
such incidents are not infrequent, and the amount of mischief they do 
is incalculable. ‘The English gentleman and gentlewoman are justly 
held in high regard all the world over; not less in India than else- 
where. It is of course inevitable that a proportion of English people 
in India should be lacking in qualities of courtesy, good breeding, 
and integrity ; but it behoves the good sense of the nation as a whole 
to condemn those many and gross vulgarisms of speech and conduct 
which unhappily disfigure the intercourse of Britishers of the baser 
sort with Indians. It is these people who have helped greatly to 
embitter the intercourse of the two peoples, and who have raised 
many of the race problems which now exist. It is said that “* blood 
is thicker than water”. Itis well that it isso. But it is not well that 
blood should be thicker than truth, integrity, and justice. And when 
any individual of a nation has been guilty of gross and improper con- 
duct of any kind, the claims of blood should not prove stronger than 
the claims of higher moral demands, blinding us to the faults of 
individuals of our own race, when such faults should be condemned 
and rectified. 

It is important to remember how great is the influence of the 
personal element among Indians. With them a good man counts 
for more than a good law, and a beautiful personality than riches. 
It is not quite fair to charge them with being ungrateful for the 
benefits of British rule. Good government on European lines is to 
them an impersonal force, which, constituted as they are, does not 
touch their imaginations or hearts. The memory of David Hare, 
‘a kind and worthy English philanthropist of a century ago, is to-day 
revered and almost worshipped throughout Bengal for his personal 
efforts to spread education in that province, while the gigantic schemes 
of the Government of India in the same direction meet with no 
similar response. ‘The difference to the Indian lies in the fact that 
in the one case there was an evident and sincere personal sympathy, 
while in the other they see but the automatic working of a machine. 
The endeavours of the Government of India to combat famine and 
plague either pass unnoticed or meet with adverse criticism, while 
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the personal efforts of missionaries, necessarily on a much smaller 
scale, often touch their hearts. Many years ago an Indian Christian 
medical missionary started a small hospital on the wild Waziri border. 
To him the lawless and bloodthirsty tribesmen would go to have their 
wounds and bruises attended to after their numerous feuds. By his 
personal example and sympathetic life this man so won the regard 
of the tribesmen, that when during the Afghan war they burnt down 
the whole of the British town in which he lived, his little hospital alone 
was left untouched, too sacred for harm in their eyes. Here again 
the personal element met with deserved respect, while the automatic 
efforts of the Government of India to impart medical aid frequently 
meet only with suspicion. The moral to be learnt from these examples 
is, that Englishmen will find that personal kindness and good feeling 
appeal more to the Indian than the achievements of their race in the 
arts of good government in India, on which they now rely too exclu- 
sively for bringing about better relations between the two peoples. 

It is well also to recognize that race arrogance does not spell patriot- 
ism, or imply a rational respect or love of fatherland. It is surely 
possible to respect oneself and one’s country, without overbearing 
conduct towards other and less favoured races. With no desire to 
indulge in carping criticism, and with no other motive than to bring 
about better relations between the two peoples, I say that much good 
would result from Englishmen not perpetually asserting their race 
superiority over the Indian. Noble character in an individual impresses 
itself on others without constant self-assertion ; and similarly a race 
with noble characteristics, such as the English are undoubtedly, will 
find no difficulty in impressing its fine qualities on subject races 
without arrogance. The wearisome laudations of the citizen of the 
United States of his own country and people do not impress the 
Englishman very much; on the contrary it offends him. Let the 
Englishman draw the moral for himself in his dealings with the 
Indian. 

So far I have dealt exclusively with what should be the attitude 
of the Englishman toward the Indian; but there is another and not 
less important side, viz. what should be the attitude of the Indian 
towards the Englishman. But inasmuch as the Pan-Anglican Congress 
cannot effectively influence Indian thought, no practical good can 
result from a lengthy consideration of this part of the subject. Briefly, 
the Indian must free himself from the unworthy suspicions of all 
things English which now characterize his attitude towards the ruling 
race. He is too apt to think that Englishmen are exclusively guided 
by selfish motives in their dealings with Indians, and is ignorant of the 
high principles which underlie everyday English life and conduct. 
He judges and measures the Englishman by his own standards of right 
and wrong, and naturally does not succeed in judging or measuring 
him aright. But it is idle to hope for the Indian ever to acquire or 
appreciate those many beautiful ideals of life which are the Christian 
heritage of the Englishman, until a living faith in Christ takes the 
place of the prevailing religions of India. And as I firmly believe 
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that race problems in India cannot be solved unless Englishmen 
acquire more and more of the mind of the Master, so also am I con- 
vinced that an equally necessary factor for the solution of the problem 
is the Christianization of India. If the Pan-Anglican Congress 
succeeds in making English people in any degree more truly Christian, 
and in furthering the Gospel in India, it will have contributed greatly 
towards the solution of race problems in this land of many problems. 

Just a word in regard to the problems which arise owing to the fact 
that the peoples of India are themselves of many antagonistic races. 
Here again the Pan-Anglican Congress cannot exercise any effective 
influence on Indian thought, and a detailed consideration of the 
subject would be barren of practical good. But let the Congress 
endeavour to inspire a fresh enthusiasm in missionary effort, thus 
hastening that glorious day when all the peoples of India, however 
diverse their caste and race, shall be brothers in Christ, and the present 
conflicts between them will be composed. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, therefore, is that in this, as 
in all the great problems of life, the supreme hope of the world is 
Christ. The Grace of God is required in a larger and ever larger degree 
for the solving of race problems in India, as elsewhere. Let the 
Church arise to her responsibilities, and with the Divine wisdom and 
strength which may always be hers if she worthily represents her Lord, 
sweep away the small suspicions, the poor prejudices, the mean 
rivalries, the grasping greeds, which now so disfigure the intercourse 
of nations. Let her endeavour more largely than she has done in the past 
to mould the guiding principles and canons of statecraft on truly 
Christian lines. Then may we hope to see individuals as well as States 
dealing with race problems in accordance with the mind of the Master. 
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THE CHURCH'S MISSION IN 
CHRISTENDOM AS AFFECTED BY 
RACE PROBLEMS IN CHINA 


By Mr. CLEMENT F. R. ALLEN 


Formerty H.M. Consut at Foo-Cuow 


Tue Race Problems of China may be said to be two in number. 
We have first to consider who the Chinese are, and whence they 
sprang; and secondly, what is the peculiar character of that race at 
the present time, developed, as it has been, by China’s geographical 
position, the events of her history, and her relations with the outside 
world. 

Let us begin by considering the origin of the Chinese race. The 
evidence of its having come from Western Asia seems irrefutable. 
Dr. Legge, in his prologue to the Classic of History, writes: “I 
suppose that the family, or collection of families—the tribe—which 
has since grown into the most numerous of the nations, began to 
move eastwards from the regions between the Black and Caspian seas 
not long after the confusion of tongues. Going on... the tribe found 
itself at the time I have mentioned, between 40° and 45° N.L., moving 
parallel with the Yellow River in the most northern portion of its 
course. It determined to follow the stream, turned south with it, 
and moved along its eastern bank, making settlements where the 
country promised most advantages, till it was stopped by the river 
ceasing its southward flow, and turning again towards the east. Thus 
the present Shanse was the cradle of the Chinese empire.’ Sir 
Thomas Wade! and Professor Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie confirm 
this?. Now it is evident that these forefathers of the Chinese, 
starting when they did, and whence they did, must have been of 
near kin to Abraham and his ancestors. When they moved out of 
their old homes in the west they carried with them many customs 
and ideas common to them and to the tribes and nations whose 
history is recorded in the early part of the book of Genesis. Even 
at the present day, when we observe the racial character of the Chinese, 
we cannot fail to find in it much that is suggestive of the stock from 
which they sprang. 

The eastern and western Semitic conceptions of God Almighty 
vary considerably, but the main idea of Him seems identical. To 
the men both of the east and west He is the Supreme Being, the 
Ruler of the Universe, not a mere tribal god. The Chinese term 


1 ¢¢China,” in the P. & O. Handbook. 
2 «Origin from Babylonia and Elam of the Early Chinese Civilization.” A 
summary of the proofs. Babylonian and Oriental Record, Vol. iii, No. 3. 
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for Him is SHANG-TI, Supreme Ruler or Judge, but the word 
T’IEN, Heaven (also used to express the material sky), is often used 
in the sense of God, especially by Confucius ; not as we use the word 
Heaven, out of respect for the third commandment, but to describe 
an existent being far above our sight or ken. Professor Giles remarks 
that T’ien and Shang-Ti seem to form an indivisible duality, one the 
passive personality, the other the active. Both eastern and western 
Asiatics imagined that God possessed the sense of smell and hearing, 
and took delight in the scent of burnt offerings, and in the sound 
of music, and even in the dance”. On the other hand, the Chinese 
never supposed that God descended to earth in human shape. They 
would never have spoken of Him as walking in a garden in the cool 
of the evening, nor would they have imagined Him passing on foot 
through the camp after dark. This is noticeable, for the Chinese 
had, and still have, an implicit belief in spirits of various kinds, 
including the ghosts of deceased ancestors—invisible and impalpable 
beings, who, though they did not assume human form, could be 
attracted by music or by the scent of burnt offerings to descend 
from the realms of bliss to occupy the bodies of “‘ personators of the | 
dead”, as those chosen to receive them were called. ‘‘ God alone 
is the only spiritual being who does not descend, whereas the beings 
whom we call angels are all able to descend” .? There is no idol 
representing Shang-Ti, nor is there any record of such having ever 
existed. In one of the hymns in the Chinese Classic of Poetry, the 
king is represented as sacrificing to God, but the spirit of King 
Wen, the founder of the dynasty, acts as the mediator, accepting 
the sacrifice, and descending to bless the worshipper.* 

Let us also note how the religion of old China resembled that of 
Western Asia in its omissions. In neither of them do we find the 
obligation of human sacrifices. It is perhaps reasonable to believe 
that Abraham, when he went to offer up Isaac, was convinced that 
it was his duty to propitiate God Almighty by the sacrifice of his 
only son, as was done by the heathen nations about him; but from 
that moment and ever after human sacrifices were forbidden to him 
and his descendants. So with the Chinese. In their classics there 
is but one mention of human sacrifice, and that is in the shape of the 
immolation of three mighty men of valour at the tomb of the ruler 
of the state of Ch’in, on the north-west frontier of the kingdom. The 


poem commemorating it® condemns the custom, and the commen- 


* “T will not smell in your solemn assemblies. Though ye offer me burnt 


‘offerings and your meat offerings, I will not accept them. . . . Take thou away 
from me the noise of thy songs, for I will not hear the melody of thy viols.”— 
Amos vy. 21-3. 
* 2 Samuel vi. 14 and 21. Psalm cl, 4, and elsewhere. 
8 Ch’un Ch’iu Wei Lien. 
« “A ram, a bull for sacrifice I bring. 
May God accept my humble offering. 
So shall King Wen from realms beyond the skies 
Bestow his blessing on our sacrifice.” 
The Classic of Poetry, iv, Book i ae 
® The Classic of Poetry, i, Book xi, No. 6. u 4 ee 
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tators say that this frontier state had learnt this cruel practice from 
its barbarous neighbours. In the same way, neither among the Jews 
nor among the early Chinese, do we find any worship of impurity, 
or any practice of obscene rites. 

We have then, as the bed rock on which our missionaries may lay 
the foundation of the Chinese Christian Church, a native belief, 
which we Christians know to be true, that there is one God only. 
We are dealing with a proud and sensitive people, who for centuries 
were the arbiters of civilization in the Far East, and felt it a humilia- 
tion to be taught by outsiders, whom they had been accustomed to 
look on as barbarians. Although their views on this point are rapidly 
changing, it is only natural that they should prefer to think that 
their religious systems are their own, and are not borrowed from 
others. Can we not do as St. Paul did, and say, “‘ Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you”? A short time ago the Chinese 
Chargé d’affaires in London read a paper at a meeting of the China 
Society, in which he showed that popular institutions and repre- 
sentative government existed in “‘ the golden age of China’’, that 
is, in the time of the Chou dynasty, from B.c. 1122 onwards. When 
these institutions are started afresh, as they must be shortly, China 
will claim that she inherited them from her own predecessors, and 
will deny that they were taught her by Europeans. Will not this 
feeling of theirs stand us in good stead when we offer the Chinese 
a knowledge of our religion, saying, “ We only tell you what you 
know yourselves” ? 

Although the primitive Chinese believed in one God only, they 
never looked on him as a jealous God, whose wrath would be aroused 
if the people dared to worship any one but Him. We read in the 
Pentateuch that the high priest alone performed the most sacred 
rites, and that any intrusion on his privilege was punished by the 
severest penalties, but this never meant that those who were not 
admitted to take a share in the great sacrifices to God were at liberty 
to sacrifice to other and inferior gods and spirits. This rule did 
not hold good with the Chinese of old days. Confucius lays great 
stress on the wickedness of daring to use ceremonies reserved for the 
king ‘alone as high priest, but the king’s subjects were allowed to 
worship any god except God Almighty, and any natural object or 
any spirit; and indeed were reckoned extremely remiss and wicked 
if they failed to pay the reverence and offer the sacrifices due to the 
spirits of their own progenitors. 

From the adoption of these two principles—one, that a man may 
without sin worship what he pleases, and the other, that a man must 
worship the spirits of his forefathers—the Chinese of the present day 
have derived their wonderful religious toleration, and the practice of 
ancestral worship. It may strike the European reader as strange to 
hear the Chinese, whom we have been accustomed to look on as the 
most prejudiced, not to say pigheaded, nation on the face of the 
globe—the people guilty of the massacres of 1t900—spoken of as 
tolerant and liberal-minded, but it is a factthat every form of religion, 
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whether originated in China or introduced from abroad, has met 
with a civil reception if not a welcome. It is only when religion 
is, or is suspected to be, a political movement, that opposition or 
persecution has begun. 

We commonly speak of the Chinese religions as Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism, two of native growth, one an importation. 
Confucius, it should be remembered, speaks of himself as “a trans- 
mitter, not a maker, a believer in, and a lover of antiquity ””,! in 
other words, a devoted follower of the Chinese primitive religion. 
His ethics are the accepted guide of every educated Chinese gentle- 
man, nor do they seem to have altered or degenerated in the course 
of centuries. It is otherwise with Taoism, the religion founded by 
the sage Laotze. Mr. E. H. Parker claims that pure and unadulterated 
Taoism has had a far more durable influence on the cultured Chinese 
mind than Confucianism, alleging that ‘‘ throughout the ages, solemn 
quotations from the Taoist classic have ever been in the minds of 
statesmen at supreme moments”. Yet at the present time Taoism 
is little better than a system of gross idolatry much mixed with magic. 
Mr. Parker speaks of the Taoist priests of the present day as “‘ degenerate 
but harmless ”’. 

The introduction of Buddhism is said to be due to a vision of the 
Emperor Ming-ti (a.p. 58-76), who dreamt that a golden man 
with a bright light on the crown of his head had floated through 
the air into the palace. A courtier suggested that this must be 
Buddha, a divinity in western parts, which suggestion led the Emperor 
to dispatch a special mission to India, whence the envoys brought 
back an image of Buddha, books of “sutras”, and Hindoo priests 
to explain them; and the Buddhist religion was thus gradually 
disseminated throughout the Empire. Robert Morrison said of it, 
** Buddhism in China is decried by the learned, laughed at by the 
profligate, yet followed by all.” Occasionally proclamations are 
issued by the local authorities, condemning alike Buddhist and Taoist 
rites, but such proclamations are regarded as mere matters of form, 
to which no one need pay attention. In fact the mandarins them- 
selves are expected to worship periodically at the Buddhist temples 
in the cities which they rule. As Mr. Parker says, “‘ Buddhism and 
Taoism (i.e. the corrupt later Taoism) have been contemptuously 
and good-naturedly tolerated as popular requirements ’’.? 

Though Buddhism is the only foreign religion that has been adopted 
by the Chinese as a nation, yet, as mentioned above, other imported 
religions have met with a civil reception. ‘To this day Chinese 
Mahommedans form a large proportion of the inhabitants of northern 
and western China. They are not interfered with, nor are they 
disqualified from office by reason of their belief, and that in spite 
of the two terrible rebellions that devastated the Provinces of Yunnan 
and Kansu in the latter half of the nineteenth century. In 1868 
Confucian Analects, Book vii, 1. 


China and Religion, p. 38. 
China and Religion, p, 100. 
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a Mahommedan was Governor-General at Nanking, one of the highest 
posts of the Empire. Jews, too, and Nestorian Christians were 
allowed to establish themselves and their places of worship; and 
ever since the defeat of the Russians by the Manchus at Albazin in 
1685 an orthodox church of the Greek Faith has been established 
at Peking. 

We look on Friar John of Monte Corvino, who was sent out by 
Pope Nicholas IV in 1289, as the pioneer of Roman Catholic missions 
to China. His letters show the kindness with which he and his 
colleagues were received! Similar goodwill was manifested when 
Christianity was revived in China by Father Ricci, who arrived there 
in 1583, following in St. Francis Xavier’s footsteps, who died in 
sight of the land he had travelled so far to christianize. Ricci and 
his successors lived in great honour in Peking, where several of the 
imperial princes were baptized. It is said that if the priests had 
only been judicious, the whole Chinese Empire in the time of 
the Emperor K’ang-hsi might have become Christian. Unfortunately 
disputes arose between Jesuits on the one side and Franciscans and 
Dominicans on the other. The Jesuits held that Z’zen meant God 
Almighty or the true God, and that the worship of ancestors and 
Confucius was merely secular and civil. The Franciscans and Domini- 
cans condemned these ceremonies as idolatrous. ‘The question was 
referred to the Emperor himself, who took the Jesuit view. ‘The 
opposite party therefore appealed to Pope Clement XI, who forbade 
the practice of the rites complained of. He ordered all priests going 
to China to promise solemnly to obey the rules which he had laid 
down, while the Emperor on his part refused permission for any 
missionary to remain in his realm, unless he would abide by the Jesuit 
rules. Thus began the imperium in imperio of the Roman Catholic 
Church in China, which has so often excited the anger of the native 
authorities and caused them to persecute Christians, with whom, 
under other circumstances, they would not have wished to interfere. 

The writer of this paper asks leave here to say one word on ancestral 
worship as affecting mission work at the present day. Mr. Arthur 
Smith speaks of it as “‘ one of the heaviest yokes which ever a people 
was compelled to bear”. Granted. But may a layman venture to 
express his own opinion that the Chinese prejudices on this head 
deserve at least our respectful and sympathetic pity? Surely we 
Christians may say that, though we do not worship the spirits of the 
dead, we think it right to cherish their memory, repeating every 
Sunday, ‘“‘ We also bless thy holy name for all thy servants departed 


1 The Early Franciscan Missions in China, By the Bishop of Gibraltar, The 
East and the West, April, 1904. 

2 «The hundreds of millions of living Chinese are under the most galling subjection 
to the countless thousands of millions of the dead. The generation of to-day is 
chained to the generations of the past. Ancestral worship is the best type and 
guarantee of that leaden conservatism to which attention has already been directed... . 
Ancestral worship . . . makes dead men into gods, and its only gods are dead men. 
. . . Either Christianity will never be introduced into China, or ancestral worship will 
be given up, for they, are contradictories.”—Chinese Characteristics, pp. 212, 213. 
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this life in thy faith and fear.” ‘The writer is glad to hear that 
the Anglican missionaries in North China hold a service on All Souls 
Day to commemorate those who have died in the faith. He ventures 
to hope that this can be done without pandering to idolatry, or bowing 
down in the house of Rimmon. 

Protestant missions, begun by Robert Morrison in 1807, laboured 
under the disadvantage of being started when relations between China 
and the western world were, to say the least of it, strained. European 
merchants were confined to Canton, where they were treated as 
barbarians too low in the scale of humanity to be allowed even to 
petition a petty mandarin. The Chinese looked on our merchants 
as hucksters ready to sacrifice everything for gain. In the early days 
of our trade with China we paid for their tea and silk with opium. 
Though we can refute the accusation so often recklessly made that 
we forced opium on the Chinese, yet there is no doubt that by helping 
the native merchants to evade their own laws, and by bribing venal 
mandarins, who for a consideration would not enforce their own 
rules and regulations, we placed ourselves in an undignified position, 
and forfeited the respect which otherwise our commercial honour, 
our scientific knowledge, our civilization, and our religion might have 
claimed. It has taken us many years to live down this state of things. 
But for all this the Protestant form of Christianity has had a greater 
attraction for the Chinese as. a nation than the Roman Catholic. 
Both during the T’aiping rebellion and during the reform movement 
of 1898, it was Protestantism, not Roman Catholicism, that was 
proposed as the national religion, presumably because the former was 
not considered so dangerous politically to the Empire as the latter. 

To sum up. We have in the Chinese a Semitic people with all 
the merits and all the failings of that stock, settled in a part of the 
world which consists mainly of fertile plains watered by navigable 
rivers affording convenient lines of communication. The land pro- 
duces sufficient to supply all the necessaries of life, and has at the 
same time been shut in from the outer world by barriers of deserts, 
mountains, forests, and stormy seas, so that the Chinese have had 
the opportunity of developing on their own lines. So successfully 
did they do this that they became the paramount power of the Far 
East, and the arbiter of civilization to all eastern Asia. 

What is the racial character produced by these circumstances and 
surroundings? It is no easy matter to answer. When one makes 
a positive assertion regarding the Chinese, one has to remember that, 

sin defiance of logic, the negative is equally true, for the Chinese 
exhibit what Bishop Montgomery calls “a marked duality of 
character ”, which is perhaps stronger than that of any other nation, 
They are the politest race in the world, and at the same time one 
of the most boorish. There is a high standard of commercial honesty 
among them, but what is known as “‘ squeeze ”, i.e. illegal percentages 
? Side by side with the punctilious ceremony that is so dear to the Chinese is the 


apparent inability to perceive that some things must be disagreeable to other persons, 
and therefore should be avoided, —Chinese Characteristics, p. 217. 
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and peculations, forms an almost insuperable obstacle to the forma- 
tion of successful trading combinations. They are the most homo- 
geneous people known, and yet every man regards his fellow subjects 
of another province, or even of another clan or family, with suspicion, 
if not with enmity. In war they are brave cowards. They often 
face death without apparent fear, but they have no love of fighting. 
A few years ago any one would have said that no nation was more 
contemptuous of outside learning. Now there are no others more 
anxious to acquire it. When we find them coming to us as scholars 
hungry to learn our science and literature, and to understand our 
civilization and religion, our manifest duty is to give them a hearty 
welcome, forgetting and forgiving all that we have had to complain 
of, and asking in turn their pardon of our own shortcomings ; shutting 
our eyes to their defects, and remembering their many good qualities. 
But forgetfulness of the past should not blind our eyes to the future. 
There is an inclination among a good many of us, when once a 
troublous incident, like that of the Boxer outbreak, is over, to pass 
a sponge across the slate and say, “Oh, that sort of thing is over 
and done with.” It is better to do what has been done at the 
British Legation at Peking, where over a breach made by a cannon- 
ball during the siege in 1900 a board has been affixed with the in- 
scription, “ Lest we forget.” With every wish to be able to forget 
and to forgive, we have to recollect that China is still a heathen 
nation, and that heathenism means cruelty, injustice, oppression, and 
falsehood, as well as sloth and folly. We shall have to fight these 
foes for many a long year yet. Moreover, we must not let it escape 
our notice that there is an influential party in China which deliber- 
ately tries to acquire our civilization to use it as a weapon against 
us. Furthermore, we Christians will not have the field to ourselves. 
Scepticism of all kinds is an attractive temptation to quick-witted 
Orientals. ‘There is certain to be a large supply of agnostics and 
infidels, from Japan as well as from Europe, whose tenets we shall 
have to combat. 

There are no doubt “rice Christians” among the converts, but 
the accusation that most of the Chinese who have joined the Church 
have done so for the sake of material advantage is a gross calumny. 
Terrible as the persecutions of 1900 were, they at least justified the 
existence of missionary enterprise in China, for the mass of converts 
proved staunch and steadfast, proving the truth of “the statement 
which will, I think, be endorsed by every missionary in China, that 
steadfastness under persecution is a marked feature of Chinese 
Christianity ”’, as Bishop Hoare has pointed out. This expression of 
opinion has received a second endorsement from one of our Consuls, 
whose name the Bishop did not give. He reports the Consul as 
saying, “I have, as you know, been living as Consul at : Whilst 
there I have seen men and women brought down from the interior— 
some dead, brought down to be buried; others brought down to 
be healed, or to die, in the hospitals. In my official capacity I had 

1 See the chapter on “ Mutual Suspicion” in the book just quoted. 
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the opportunity of making inquiries as to the circumstances of their 
sufferings. In a large proportion of cases I found that these people 
had had the alternative put to them, ‘Deny Christ or die’ ; and they 
had deliberately chosen death. And never again will I say that 
Chinese converts are shams ”’.! 

Surely men and women of this type are worth winning. We look 
forward to the time when there will not be a single foreign missionary 
in China, when the Christian Chinese church will stand firm on its 
own foundation ; but if we wish to effect this, missionaries of all sorts— 
ordained priests and deacons, lay helpers, and women workers—are 
all needed now, and as we have to convince an acute intellectual 
race, we want quality as well as quantity. Above all we ask for those 
who can realize the fact that you can make a Chinaman a Christian, 
but that you can never make him anything else but a Chinaman. 

The books recommended as of value in the study of Race Problems 
in China are :— 


The Chinese Classics, by Dr. Legge, more especially the Confucian Analects and his 
prolegomena to the Sku King, or Classic of History. 

The Book of Chinese Poetry, or the Shih Ching, translated by C. F. R. Allen. 
Attention is directed to the Preface, and the hymns in Part iv. 

The Middle Kingdom, by Dr. 8. Wells Williams. 

The Religion of the Semites, by Dr. Robertson Smith. 

China and Religion, by Professor E. H. Parker. 

“Origin from Babylonia and Elam of the early Chinese Civilization.” A Summary 
of the proofs. Babylonian and Oriental Record, by Professor Dr. Terrien de 
Lacouperie. Also other papers on the same subject by this author, 

The P. & O. Handbook. Article ‘‘ China”, by Sir Thos. Wade, K.C. 

Chinese Characteristics, and other works, by the Rev. Arthur Smith. 

The articles in Z'he Times and in the National Review by the Rey. Lord William 
Gascoyne-Cecil, 


> 


* The Contribution of the Church of China to the Body of Christ, by the Right 
Rev. J. C. Hoare, late Bishop of Victoria, Hongkong. Mankind and the Church. 
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THE CHURCH'S MISSIONS IN 
CHRISTENDOM 


AS AFFECTED BY RACE PROBLEMS IN THE 
' UNITED STATES 


By tue Rey. G..H. MCGREW, D.D. 


Tue aim of this paper is to present the religious problems which arise 
in connexion with the negroes in the United States of America. 

In order rightly to comprehend the nature:and magnitude of these 
problems it will be necessary to consider the numbers, distribution and 
growth, together with the social, educational and industrial state of the 
negro population. The facts and figures here presented were taken 
from Bulletin 8 of the T'welfth Census of the United States, which was 
taken in 1900; and they may be verified by reference to that Bulletin, 
which was published by the Director of the Census in 1904, and 
entitled Negroes in the United States. It is confidently believed that no 
facts have appeared since that time to modify the conclusions which 
have been stated in this paper. 

In presenting totals and in computing percentages, fractions of 
thousands have been neglected. 

Negro Population, In 1900, in the United States, out of a total 
population of 75,994,000 there were 8,833,000 persons who were 
described as negroes. ‘his total includes all who were recognized 
by the census enumerators as having in them any percentage of negro 
blood. 

The negroes had increased between 1890 and 1900 by 1,345,000, 
or 18 per cent. of the whole population. During the same period the 
entire population had increased by a trifle more than 21-5 per cent. 
All through the nineteenth century the percentage of increase among 
the coloured people had steadily declined, being greatest between 1800 
and 1820 (76-8 per cent.); and smallest between 1880 and 1g00 
(32-6 per cent.). 

A similar though irregular decline took place in the percentage of 
increase among the white population during the same periods. ‘This 
was greatest between 1840 and 1860 (89-7 per cent.), and only 53-9 
per cent. between 1880 and 1goo. 

When attention is directed to the Southern States, a somewhat dif- 
ferent state of affairs appears, although the general result is the same. 

Between 1800 and 1820 the rate of increase among the coloured 
people in the old slave states was 78-9 per cent. ; while between 1880 
and 1890, it was only 33-1 per cent., less than one-half the earlier 
rate. ‘['his difference may be accounted for in part, at least, by the 
fact that the importation of slaves was prohibited after 1808. The 
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negro population was thus left to increase or decline according to 
the natural laws which control the growth or decay of populations, 
generally. 

During the same period (1800-1900) the rate of increase in the 
white population was 63-0 per cent. between 1800-20: and between 
1890-1900 it was 56-5 per cent. And this tendency to decline appears 
also in the Southern States lying east of the Mississippi River, where 
the negroes are most numerous. And this decline in the rate of in- 
crease is absolute as well as in comparison with that among the white 
inhabitants. 

The general conclusion from this comparison is that in the old slave 
states the rate of increase among negroes was greater between 1800-40 
than among whites; while since that time, it has been greater among 
whites than among negroes. This tendency on the part of the white 
population to gain upon the coloured during each decade (with a question- 
able exception in that between 1870 and 1880), held in the last sixty 
years of the nineteenth century, as well as during the twenty-year periods 
which have been employed in computing these percentages. 

It persisted even during the disastrous years between 1860 and 1870. 
During the twenty years between 1880 and 1900, the increase of 
whites in the south has been’ fully seven-tenths greater than that of the 
southern negroes. ; 

By comparing the last sixty years of slavery with the first forty years 
of freedom, it will appear that between 1840 and 1860, the whites 
in the south increased 312-9 per cent., and the negroes 346-4 per 
cent. But between 1860 and 1900 the whites increased 134-9 per 
cent., and the negroes only 93-4 per cent. 

Nor is this ratio of increase likely to change in favour of the negroes. 
The change in the rate of increase has not been due to immigration by 
whites. It is due to the fact that fewer negroes than whites marry ; 
only 550 out of every 1,000 negro men, and 541 out of every 1,000 
negro women, as against 557 white men and 580 white women were 
returned as married in 1g00. 

The statistics of longevity indicate the same explanation of the 
change. In r1g00 the death-rate among non-Caucasians throughout 
the country was greater than among the whites by 129 in every 
1,000. 

Birth-rate. The birth-rate also has shifted in favour of the whites. 
For the last twenty years (1880-1900) the number of children for both 
. races has decreased in the south. But in general this decline has been 
twice as great among the negroes as among the whites. In two-thirds 
of the Southern States the number of children under five years of age is 
a third larger among white women than among negro women. 

In the face of these reassuring facts, which tend to show that the 
negrdes are not likely to gain upon the whites in the Southern States, it 
is well to remember that there is a large and growing number of negroes 
in the north and west who are not counted in these calculations, and 
that the number of negroes increased in forty years (1860-1900) from 
4,500,000 to 8,883,000, or 93-4 per cent. 
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Concentration of Negroes. This large negro population is largely con- 
centrated in eight states. Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas contain 72-5 per 
cent. of the whole number. Here are 9,000,000 whites occupying a 
territory of 588,000 square miles, with 6,100,000 negroes. But the 
negroes are yery unevenly distributed throughout these states. In forty+ 
eight counties three-fourths of the population are negroes. The pro- 
portion varies from 94 out of roo in Issaquina County, Mississippi, 
to I negro to 1,600 whites in Sibley County. 

In these states are but few large cities ; only New Orleans belonging 
to the first class. The negro element in the population is now largely 
rural. But it is drifting into the towns. In 1900, 1,365,000 negroes 
lived in cities of 2,500 and over in the old slave states, and constituted 
nearly 31 per cent. of the urban population. In the preceding decade 
the negroes increased a third faster in the cities than in the country 
districts ; and in cities of 100,000 and over they increased more rapidly 
than did the whites. 

As yet, however, in the south the problem is how to deal with 
a rural population, which in many places outnumbers the whites nine 
to one. 

Illiteracy. In the South-Atlantic States and South-Central States in 
1890, 607 out of every 1,000 negroes could not write, and a very large 
proportion of them could not read. In 1900 this had fallen to 480 in 
every 1,000. But the total number of illiterates was still 2,833,000. 
Among negroes of voting age 518 out of every 1,000 could not read 
and write. And this percentage had been reduced in thirty years to 
8go in every 1,000. 

Although the illiteracy among negroes was reduced in the south 
between 1890-1900 by 12 per cent., there remained 352 counties in 
which one-half of the negroes over ten years of age could not read and 
write, 96 counties in which three-fifths are illiterate and 30 in which 
two-thirds are similarly circumstanced. 

The southern people have made heroic efforts to educate the negroes. 
Between 1870-1900, during which period the actual decrease in 
illiteracy among coloured voters took place, the south expended 
$109,000,000 upon schools for the negroes. The latter paid in 
taxes not more than four dollars out of every hundred which was 
spent in educating their children. 

Tt must be admitted that the common schools in the south, for both 
whites and blacks, are poorly equipped and manned, as compared with 
the older ones in the north. ‘To provide the 1,600,000 pupils who 
were enrolled in the southern common ‘schools five years ago, with 
advantages equal to those enjoyed by the children in the schools in the 
north, would require an outlay at least five times as great as is 
now made. 

The higher education of the coloured people in the south is left 
very largely to institutions like that at Hampton in Virginia, and 
Mr. Booker Washington’s Normal and Industrial School at Tuskegee 


in Alabama. These and many similar institutions are supported and 
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directed by private philanthropists, and they are doing great good in 
different departments of negro education. The greater number of 
these schools are under religious auspices, and deserve the hearty 
support of all Christian people. . 

The states do not touch the higher education of the negro, except 
through Normal Schools for training teachers. In this direction the 
Southern States have achieved signal success. In ten years the 
number of coloured teachers rose from 46 to 59 for every 1,000 
of the population, This is a greater increase than took place among 
white teachers. 

Industrial Problems. As yet the position of the negroes in the 
industrial system of the country is unsettled. ‘They are pushing 
rapidly into almost every form of gainful occupation and encountering 
sharp opposition. ‘Taking the country through, 622 out of every 
1,000 blacks over ten years of age are engaged in earning money ; 
while only 486 whites are so employed. And the comparative 
number is now about the same in the south. But in that section, 
the proportion of whites increased 46 for every 1,000 between 
1890-1900, while the negroes increased by only 2. 

But two out of every five negro women are engaged in earning 
money ; while only one white woman out of every six is a bread-winner. 
Moreover, the negro women begin younger and work later in life than 
do the white ones. Three hundred and six negro women between ten 
and fifteen years of age and only seventy white women out of every 
thousand are engaged in gainful occupation. Between thirty-five and 
forty-one years of age only two negro women drop out, while forty-six 
white women do so. 

Eight times as many married coloured women as whites of the same 
class are bread-winners; and a very large proportion of them keep 
on during the child-bearing period. 

Forms of Occupation. Five-sixths of the negroes are engaged in 
one of twenty-seven occupations, each of which gives employment to 
10,000 or more. ‘These include agricultural labourers, farmers, 
planters and overseers, labourers (not specified), servants and waiters, 
launderers and laundresses. 

In some of these occupations the negroes made signal gains between 
1890 and 1900. For example :—among brick and stone masons, iron 
and steel workers (chiefly in the south), engineers and firemen (not on 
railways). On the other hand, theré have been serious losses among 
carpenters and blacksmiths, hackmen and draymen, workers in 
tobacco and cigar factories. 

There has been a notable increase in the number of negro ministers 
of religion. Among both whites and blacks the ministers have in- 
creased more rapidly than the population. In 31890 the coloured 
ministers numbered 12,1593 in 1900, 15,5283; increase 3,369 or 
27-7 per cent. During the same period white ministers increased. 
only 24-3 per cent. The percentage of increase was not quite so large 
in the south as throughout the country. ‘The coloured people are now 
better supplied with ministers than are the whites. There are 171 
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ministers to every 10,000 negroes; and only 141 for an equal number 
of whites. 

_ These bald figures give us no aid in discriminating between the quali- 
fications of white and black ministers. But it may be assumed safely 
that very many of these negroes present a Gospel which is primitive in 
another sense than the original one; while a few of them may well 
challenge comparison with their white brethren. 

Farmers. ‘The negro farmer is the hope of his race in the United 
States. In 1900, 746,000 farms operated by negroes contained 
38,234,000 acres of land; or nearly 60,000 square miles. The 
total value of these farms and .property attached to them was close 
to $500,000,000. The net value of products from them in 1899 
was $230,000,000. 

Ninety-eight per cent. of these farms lie in the south; one-half of 
them in the four states of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, ‘and 
Mississippi. Two-thirds of the negro farmers in the south are 
tenants; while in the north and west a majority of them own their 
farms. ‘The total number of negro owners in the country is 156,000, 
holding 14,000,000 acres, valued at $151,000,000. Their products 
in 1899 were valued at $47,000,000. There are 30,000 part- 
owners, with 2,000,000 acres, valued at $27,000,000, producing in 
1899 $9,000,000 in crops. 

These farms are small, half of them range from twenty-five to fifty 
acres. ‘The buildings are cheap. Fully one-third of the negro farmers 
live in houses having but one room. 

The income of the farmers is small. Two-thirds of the negro farms 
in the south yielded an income of between $100 and $500, and one- 
fifth of them yielded less than $100 a year. When taxes and other 
necessary expenses are met, little is left for the refinements of life and 
less for luxuries. 

But considered as a whole, these facts are eloquent of industry, 
courage, and self-denial.- They mean that in forty years 25 per cent. 
of all negro farmers have become land-owners. Between 1890 and 
1900 the number of negro farmers increased 347 per cent., and the 
number of negro land-owners 57 percent. During the same period 
the number of negro families on farms increased by 209,000. 

Negro Homes. A good practical test for man’s fitness for citizen- 
ship lies in his ability to secure and maintain a home—a place of shelter 
for himself, his wife and children. This test the negroes endure well. 
In 1900, 344,000 negroes owned homes, 255,000 of them free from 
encumbrance. These numbers will surprise many intelligent persons. 
There are hundreds of thousands of genuine homes owned by negroes ; 
but the white man knows little of them. A barrier separates him from 
the home of the negro. He sees the latter only on his public side; 
in the field, the street, the hospital, the police court. For the same 
reason the negro sees the white man only on his least attractive side. 
He knows him as landlord, trader, constable, or magistrate. With his 
better side as displayed at home or in church, he has no opportunity 
whatever to becorhe acquainted. 
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This social barrier, at first erected by the white man, is now, in many 
instances, maintained by the men of both races, because of mutual dis- 
trust and dislike. It constitutes a very fruitful source of misunder- 
standing and alienation; but any disregard of it, by even a northern 
man, encounters stern and relentless disapproval from a practically united 
south. 

This general feeling that social segregation between the races is 
necessary is in itself a problem, and it creates other problems. 

Mixed population. One of these problems relates to the people of 
mixed parentage. These numbered about 1,120,000 in 1890. They 
had increased but slowly—only 4 per cent. in proportion to the entire 
negro population in forty years. The increase has taken place where 
the white population is largest in proportion to the negroes. It was con- 
centrated in the larger cities, especially in the south. So far as official 
figures show, there is no danger of the Americans in any section 
becoming a race of half-breeds. But the meagreness of information on 
the subject does not give a true measure of its vital importance. For 
the fear of this very admixture of the races dominates the social con- 
ventions, the political policies, and the educational arrangements of the 
people in the south. It is rapidly becoming a divisive influence in the 
councils of the Church throughout the country. The census returns do 
not indicate that it should occupy so important a place. Still it must be 
admitted that like the Eurasians in India, the Americo-Africans com- 
plicate the race problem very decidedly. As a class they aspire to secure 
recognition for their white blood, and to segregate themselves from their 
negro connexions. ‘The whites class them with the negroes, while the 
latter dislike them as being living reminders of the weakness of their 
own race and of the vice of the Caucasian. How they should be 
treated as Christians, is to many of the clergy and not a few laymen 
in the Church a puzzling question. As yet no answer to that question 
can be agreed upon. Only time and patience can answer it. 

The Industrial Problem. The industrial awakening in the south has 
brought into competition with the coloured labourer a large number of 
white men from the mountains and the small farms, together with a 
larger number of their children. This is especially true in the mills and 
the factories. ‘This competition has intensified the deep dislike which 
that class of white man has always felt for the negro, and which accounts 
very largely for the acts of violence which so frequently shock the sen- 
sibilities of humane people. In seeking to make a living inthe towns of 
the south, the negro workman may count upon the hostility of the white 
man who works at the same trade. 

In the north the negro artisan is excluded from membership in the 
trades union, and is recognized by the labouring people chiefly as 
a strike-breaker. Here is an old problem for the Church to solve in 
anew form. It is made more difficult through the combination of 
race prejudice with industrial competition. ; 

_ Religious Problem. When one comes to consider the religious con- 
dition of the negroes, he is left without the guidance of reliable statistics 
later than those of 1890. But it may be assumed safely that no new 
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or striking tendencies have been developed in the religious life of the 
coloured people since that time. 

It has already been stated that, so far as numbers go, the negroes are 
now better supplied with ministers than are the whites. The tendency 
to separate from the whites in their religious organizations, which began 
to appear before the Civil War, since that time has had full sway. In 
1890 there were ten independent religious bodies among the negroes, 
and nineteen others which were affiliated more or less closely with 
denominations under the control of the whites. The independent 
denominations maintained places of worship with 5,792,000 sittings, 
and the affiliated bodies had 1,008,000 sittings more. There were 
2,700,000 Communicants, of whom nearly six-sevenths belonged to the 
independent denominations: ‘The reasons assigned for separating from 
the old religious bodies appear in many cases to have been trivial ; and 
it is to be feared that personal pique or disappointed ambition lay at 
the back of some of the schismatic movements. There seems to be no 
effort to prevent rivalry among these denominations or duplication of 
similar religious effort in the same field. There is no indication 
whatever of a desire for reunion. On the contrary, it is believed 
that the divisive inclination is so strong that wise statesmanship will 
be needed to prevent the withdrawal of all the negroes from fellow- 
ship with religious organizations which white men control. It was 
this danger, clearly perceived, which gave point and power to the 
long discussion in the House of Bishops at the General Convention 
last autumn, as to what might best be done to advance the interests 
of the Church among the negroes. No other question was so 
earnestly discussed. Fifty-one speeches were made upon the subject. 
No phase of it was passed over. The unrest of the coloured clergy 
because of their exclusion from the Diocesan Councils in parts of 
the south; the slow growth of the Church among the negroes; these 
and many other aspects of the subject came within the range of 
the discussion. But the chief stress was laid upon how the work 
might be supervised most effectively. It was finally agreed to prepare 
the way for the appointment of Suffragan Bishops. The proposed 
measure is inadequate. From the facts presented in this paper it will 
appear that the negro problem is manifold. But its most prominent and 
pressing feature is how to reach and train in clean living 8,800,000 
baptized Christians, who think that they already possess a higher truth . 
than the Church has to offer ? 

These Christians are scattered widely on farms all over the south, 
and crowded in tenement houses in all the great cities of the country. 
To .solve that problem will require a large number of men, trained 
thoroughly in a knowledge of the English Bible and of the Book of 
Common Prayer ; having a clear sense of vocation, and deeply imbued 
with the spirit of self-sacrifice; not men to take charge of parishes, 
but to create them. 

The only way to discover and train such men is through an 
extensive system of Church schools, widely scattered and liberally 
supported. They must be under the charge of avowedly Christian 
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masters, who are not afraid to speak a word in season to growing boys 
in whom mental ability, moral courage, physical stamina and the possi- 
bility of vocation appear. 

These schools should provide thorough elementary instruction 1a the 
English branches of study. This primary training in Church schools 
is an indispensable condition of success. The best prepared coloured 
candidates for Holy Orders now come to America from the British 
West Indies. The fruits of a wise policy of Christian education 
is those islands are now being gathered by the American Church. 
The common‘schools cannot give the needed training. The Roman 
Catholics are quite right in not expecting to be able to recruit the ranks 
of their priesthood from such schools. Those who go through them do 
not turn their attention toward the clerical life. As a class they wield 
a muck-rake. Such Church schools will dissolve the illiteracy which 
now hangs like a pall over the negro farmer and remove the primary 
objection to his exercise of the suffrage. Tey are not a substitute 
for the Church; but the organs of the Church. Would this august 
assembly be possible without Oxford and Cambridge? Schools cannot 
produce moral character. Nevertheless, no graduate of Hampton or 
Tuskegee has ever been charged with criminal assault. , 

To discover and’ train men of power to solve the negro problem 
in America will take time and faith and patience. In that direction 
only, ultimate success seems to lie. ‘‘ Beyond the Alps, Italy.” 


{Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers.] 
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THE CHURCH’S MISSIONS 


AS AFFECTED BY RACE PROBLEMS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By SAMUEL J. BARROWS 


ExX-MEMBER OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE race question in the United States in the present century is, 
like Joseph’s coat, a many-coloured problem of varying shades and 
texture. It presents complications of social, economic, moral, and 
religious elements. The Indian, the Negro, the Anglo-Saxon, the Latin, 
and Slavic races, the Mongolian, and the numerous tribes of the 
Philippine Archipelago all enter into it. Different standards of civili- 
zation, different types of religion,—Christian, Jewish, and Confucian, 
Roman Catholic, Greek, the varied forms of Protestant—together with 
the barbarous rites of the insular tribes, present a kaleidoscopic variety 
of custom, faith, and tradition. 

According to the Census of 1900 the population of the entire United 
States, including the insular dependencies, was in round numbers 
84,000,000. Of these 67,000,000 were white; 8,800,000 Negro; 
237,000 Indian; 114,189 Mongolian; of which latter 89,863 were 
Chinese and 24,326 Japanese. 


Tur NEGRO 


In the early part of the seventeenth century, when settlements were 
established in Virginia and Massachusetts, the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Red Man were brought face to face in competition for supremacy on 
the North American continent. Almost at the same time that the 
English Pilgrims settled at Plymouth a cargo of African slaves was 
carried up the James River. Who would have predicted that in the 
course of 275 years the African race would outnumber the aborigines 
forty to one on the North American continent, and, endowed with 
political rights and educational and industrial opportunities, would 
constitute a factor of immense importance for good or ill in the life 
of the nation! The race problem, however, as it looms up in the Negro 
race is to receive special treatment by another pen, and is therefore not 
discussed in this paper. 


Tye NortH AMERICAN INDIAN 


For many years after the first settlement of the country, the Indian 
was a menace to the new colonists; but the Indian arrow was not 
a match for the bullet of the white man, nor could he compete with him 
in the industrial field. From the very beginning, two forces were 
dominant in the relation of the settlers to the aborigines ; one was the 
force of arms and the other the force of the Christian gospel. The 
conversion of the Indians was the ardent hope of the New England 
colonists, and a few copies of the Bible translated into the Indian tongue 
by John Eliot, who began his work in 1613, are still preserved. No 
living Indian and no living white man can read this volume ; it remains 
the silent memorial of the dead language of a dead tribe, and of the 
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life-long devotion of the “ Apostle to the Indians ”’. Nothing but a few 
scattered remnants of early tribes are to be found in New England. 

With the westward march of civilization the aborigines moved 
mournfully towards the setting sun. The early statesmen of America 
never dreamed that the boundaries of the new republic would extend 
beyond the Mississippi, and the Indian was finally pushed beyond the 
confines of that river in the expectation that he would work out his 
own destiny from his own heritage ; but few isolated communities were 
left in the older States. : 

The comparative failure of early and prolonged efforts to civilize 
the Indian was due, not only to his lack of the Negro qualities of 
malleability and docility, but also because his independent tribal 
life cut him off from assimilation with the civilization of the whites. 
The government, pursuing what it deemed a benevolent policy, segregated 
the Indians upon large reservations and protected them and their lands 
from invasion by the whites. They were first treated as sovereign and 
independent nations, and agreements with them were in the forms of 
treaties. Later, when their resources dwindled and the buffalo became 
extinct, they became the wards of the nation, idle mendicants, depen- 
dent upon the government for their rations. A race, like a man, dies 
when it can no longer adapt itself to its environment, and few Indians 
have died through racial warfare compared with the number who have 
died because of their inability to adjust themselves toa new civilization. 
The failure was not so much the fault of the Indian as the failure of 
the white man, in not knowing how totrain and civilize the native races. 
The policy of protecting the Indian on the reservations was a mistaken 
and almost satirical benevolence. It said to the Indian: ‘‘ You shall 
have your own laws, language, and traditions, but you shall not enter 
into the heritage of our civilization.’”” The humane policy of President 
Grant, who hoped to Christianize the Indians by inviting the different 
religious bodies of the country to work among them in co-operation 
with the government, was soon discovered to be in conflict with the 
general principle of the separation of Church and State in the United 
States, as it led to the appropriation of government money for secta- 
rian purposes and provoked jealousy and friction. 

A new epoch in the history of the Indian began when the government 
decided, on the earnest appeal of the most conspicuous friend of the 
Indian, to break up the reservation system, allot land to Indians for 
individual ownership, establish among them industrial and agricultural 
schools, and induce them to become citizens of the United States. 
Since the passage of the Dawes Bill in 1893 providing for the holding 
of land in severalty, combined with the multiplication of government 
and other schools, greater success has been achieved in civilizing the 
Indian than in two centuries before. The devoted efforts of such 
modern apostles to the Indians as Bishop Whipple, Bishop Hare and 
Rev. Joseph A. Gilfillan, of the Episcopal Church of the United States ; 
the unique work of William Duncan, a layman of the Church of 
England in Alaska, among the Presbyterians, of Sheldon Jackson, 
and among the Congregationalists, of Dr. Riggs in Dakota, exhibit 
conspicuous and worthy examples of missionary zeal and consecration. 
The well-organized and zealous work of the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
and of members of various Protestant bodies, including the Society of 
Friends and the Moravians, forms a noble chapter in the history of 
American missions. ; 

In 1906 the total number of Indians exclusive of those in Alaska was 
291,581. The number of members of all churches was given in 1904 
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as 37,526, and those figures were not complete. No statistics of this 
sort have since been gathered. The total enrolment in all Indian 
schools during the year ending June 30, 1907, was 30,493, of whom 
25,634 were at government schools, and the rest in schools conducted 
under private auspices. The whole number of schools is 341, of which 
279 are conducted by government and 62 under private auspices. 
The average attendance has been 25,802; in government schools 
21,865. The average attendance in Indian schools has doubled in the 
last seventeen years. 

Other facts showing the steady advancement of the Indian from 
Savagery to civilization are equally conclusive. The total number 
of farms allotted to Indians is 70,000. Each of these allotments 
carries with it the right of citizenship in the United States. The great 
tract of land known as the Indian Territory was during the last 
year admitted to the Union of States as the forty-sixth star in our 
flag. The Indians in Oklahoma to the number of 75,000 were made 
citizens of the United States by an Act of March 1901. Race-blending 
has been carried on so intimately in that State that the straight dark 
hair is often the only indication of Indian origin. In the new legislature 
of Oklahoma there are representatives and senators of Indian blood 
and a senator of Indian blood from Kansas sits in the Senate of the 
United States. 

The Indian has at last ceased to be a problem. His ultimate death 
as a Savage means the resurrection of his posterity through race- 
blending, education, and citizenship into a higher form of civilization. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION 


Numerically, politically, and socially the North American Indian 
has dwindled into insignificance compared with the millions of Negroes 
and Mulattoes or with the overwhelming magnitude of the new racial 
accessions to the population of the United States through immigration. 
The 291,000 Indians in the United States are scattered, over vast 
areas in the west; but on a single square mile in the city of New York 
there are 300,000 inhabitants, nearly all of whom are immigrants or the 
children of immigrants. In the last year, four times asmany immigrants 
arrived in the United States as the whole number of our entire Indian 
population, the total reaching the enormous figure of 1,300,000. The 
little current of immigration which three centuries ago set in towards 
the United States, has become a mighty flood, pouring into our national 
life with a volume which cannot be stayed. 

From 1776, when our nation began its independent existence, to 1820 
there are no complete records of immigration; but it is estimated: 
that in that period of forty-four years about 250,000 immigrants 
arrived, less than one fifth of the total immigration last year. In the 
year 1820 the number of arrivals was 8,300. It arose in 1883 to one 
hundred times that number. Under commercial depression it fell off 
rapidly, but in the last six years of prosperity has averaged more 
than a million a year. The total number of immigrants from 1820 
to 1907 is 25,318,000. The report of the Bureau of Immigration shows 
that the proportion of immigrants from different countries from 1820 
to the present year was as follows: United Kingdom 30 per cent.; 
Germany 21 per cent. ; Scandinavia (Denmark, Norway, and Sweden) 
7 per cent.; Italy 10 per cent.; Austria-Hungary 10 per cent. ; 
Russia 8 per cent.; France 2 per cent.; Switzerland 1 per cent. ; 
countries not specified 9 percent. Itis estimated that about 47 per cent. 
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of our population is due to immigration since colonial times. Thus it 
will be seen that until recent years the racial character of immigration 
has been mainly of Teutonic and Keltic origin. That colonial immi- 
gration from the United Kingdom which laid the foundation of Re- 
publican government in the United States, continued to furnish for 
many years the main element of our national superstructure. Sixty 
years ago immigration from Germany began to rival numerically 
that from the United Kingdom, and forty years ago Scandinavia was 
the third principal source of our immigration. Thus the predominating 
tide of immigration was almost entirely from northern and western 
Europe. The Latin races, so dominant in Central and South America, 
assumed no large influence in our national life. 

It was not to be expected, however, that the countries of northern 
and western Europe could be continually drained:to furnish settlers for 
the new world. Economic, political, and religious conditions have led 
to the expatriation of a vast number of people from southern and 
eastern Europe, and this tidal wave has poured into the United States. 
This change in the source of immigration began about 1822, until now 
76 per cent. of our immigration ‘comes from the Slavic and Iberic 
countries of southern and eastern Europe, more than 970,000 having 
come from these countries during the past year ”’. 

Many persons have viewed with unnecessary alarm, from the economic 
and political standpoint, the sudden accession of such vast numbers 
of people from Europe. Similar alarm was felt fifty years ago and even 
earlier. The great development of our country shows how little it 
was justified. If not disturbed by unwise legislation, economic con- 
ditions are sufficiently elastic to regulate almost automatically the 
movement of population. A chart of the wave of immigration to the 
United States shows graphically, with striking distinctness, the effect 
of financial depression or of prosperity in our country upon the volume 
and movement of immigration to the United States. In periods of 
financial embarrassment it has suddenly shrunk to comparatively 
small dimensions, and there is also a backflow to Europe when the 
labour market is congested of which our statistics take no account. 
The foundation and framework of our government have been securely 
laid; we have little to fear politically from the advent of so large 
a number of aliens. Most of them are intensely democratic in spirit, 
and eager to enter into the privileges of American citizenship. « Political 
disturbances in Russia and the persecution of the Jews in that country 
and in Roumania are largely responsible for the great increase in the 
number of Jews in the United States. The new Jerusalem is not in 
Judea, but in the city of New York. 700,000 Jews from Russia, 
Roumania, Austria, and south-eastern Europe have settled in this city. 

From the standpoint of religion, education, and social assimilation, 
the new immigration presents questions of great magnitude. 

The Indian problem was wholly a rural one, and the absorption of the 
race into the national life has been made through allotments of land and 
the development of agriculture. The Negro problem has been partly 
urban, but mainly rural. The early immigration was attracted also 
by the Homestead law, which gave 160 acres of land to the bona-fide 
settler. The new immigration, however, pours into a few large cities, 
which become the reservoirs of a congested population. Of the entire 
number of immigrants last year, 386,244, or over 30 per cent., claimed 
New York as their ultimate destination ; 231,000, or over 17 per cent., 
were going to Pennsylvania ; 104,000, or over 8 per cent., to Illinois: 
85,000, or 7 per cent., to Massachusetts ; and 70,000, or 5 per cent., to 
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New Jersey. The question of a wider distribution of immigrants, 
taking them from the seaboard to the southern and western states, is 
engaging the attention of the government, and also of philanthropic 
societies. The matter of the regulation of immigration and the 
deportation of undesirable immigrants may also be left to govern- 
mental action. Our laws in this direction are already sufficiently 
strict and administered with all necessary vigilance. 

From the standpoint of education, religion, and social assimilation, the 
question is not one of federal law, but of the absorbent and beneficent 
character of our civilization. It is a question which deeply concerns 
the school and the church. 

The religious associations, both past and future, of the newly arrived 
immigrant cannot be ignored,.and the difference between rural and 
urban life presents the missionary problem in a new aspect. In fact, 
the word ‘‘ missionary ’’ loses a good deal of its significance. It is 
not now a question of sending a few Christian apostles to Minnesota 
or Dakota, to work among the Indian tribes far removed from civiliza- 
tion ; the people we are trying to reach are at our very doors. Instead 
of having a superabundant vitality to radiate light, heat, and power 
among the immigrants, our churches are struggling for their own 
existence. Geographically, this rising tide of immigration has swept 
many of them from their ancient sites in our metropolis, and driven 
them by alien wind and wave into another environment. Judged 
by external signs, the Church in our large cities would appear to be 
slowly retreating from the field. The great congestion of this new 
population, while it is physically less remote, makes it difficult for the 
Christian churches in our large cities to cope with so vast a population. 
It is a sad commentary upon the inability of some churches to adjust 
themselves to new conditions that certain houses of worship are most 
neatly empty where the population is most abundant. Such churches 
have little or no relation to the life of the community. They have 
nothing to offer the new immigrant, and he, adopting a phrase which 
aliens are quick to learn, has “‘ no use for ’”’ a church which has no use 
for him. 

As already said, there are not less than 700,000 Jews in New York. 
The east side of this city resembles Prague more than the city of 
New York. A Jewish rabbi told me that in a vast district in that 
section there is but one service in the English language. The daily 
papers are published in Yiddish, a debased German mélange, in 
Hebrew characters. The demand for charity, education, and religion 
in this Hebrew section is great ; but the Christian community makes 
but little contribution to it. The wealthy Jews, of whom there are 
many, give with great generosity for philanthropic, educational, and 
religious work. No people are more zealous in caring for their own 
poor, and Christian churches are wisely making little efforts at pro- 
pagandism. The Jews are intelligent, thrifty, industrious, and tem- 
perate. It is rare to find a Jew engaged in the saloon business; they 
do not crowd the ‘‘ American bar’; their children throng our public 
schools, and the ease with which they are politically assimilated and 
become enthusiastic American citizens is surprising. 

Racially and religiously, the Italians present different material. 
They are also among the best of our immigrants. They are of Roman 
Catholic origin and most of them maintain nominal relations with that 
church. The progress of democracy and the anti-papal movement 
in Italy have, however, alienated a large number from their ancient 
church. ‘They are ‘‘non-practising ’’ Catholics, or fall into agnosticism 
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and indifferentism. ‘The field here for some vital and effective pre- 
sentation of religion, not from its dogmatic side, but in its relation to 
social and moral welfare, is large. 

No better illustration of the power of the Cliristian Church to adapt 
itself to the new and crying demands made uponit in our great metropolis 
can be furnished than is given in the wide range of activities represented 
in St. George’s church, Grace church, St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas, 
and the Church of the Holy Communion. Here are churches which 
have not retreated before the advancing crowd. The rich and the 
poor worship together in them ; the foreign names on the registers of 
Grace church and St. George’s vastly outnumber those of native 
Americans. Everything that can be done by educational means, 
entertainment, music, gymnastics, men’s and boys’ clubs, sewing 
schools, kindergartens, and numerous other agencies, in addition to the 
regular offices of religion, is wisely utilized. The rectors and officers 
of these churches feel that it is a part of their duty not only to make 
good Christians but also to make good Americans. These churches 
are lighthouses in a great sea of humanity. 

Though the cry of the “ yellow peril”? has been raised in the United 
States, it is not possible under our exclusion laws to have any large 
influx of Mongolian immigrants. So little danger is feared from this 
source that the Commissioner of Immigration, in his report for 1907, 
is urging that the laws of our country shall no longer be directed against 
the Chinese people as a race, and that fuller privileges of immigration 
shall be allowed. With reference to the Japanese, the race question 
arose in regard to school privileges in San Francisco. It is a local, 
not a national question. The number of Chinese entering the United 
States in 1907 was 961, a decrease of 583 as compared with the previous 
year. The number of Japanese admitted was 30,226, an increase 
of 16,000 over 1906. 

INSULAR DEPENDENCIES 


There is still another aspect of the American race-question of im- 
portance in a religious conference. It is that presented by the varied 
tribes and races in the insular dependencies of the United States. 
I have no space to treat this with any fullness and can merely outline 
the nature of this opportunity. 

Hawaii is an interesting and striking example of the relation of 
missionary effort to our national life. It was through missionaries that 
civilization was introduced in these islands; and by them that the 
foundations were laid for republican government. Largely through 
the efforts of their children, annexation was secured to the United 
States. In a population of 154,000, the contrasts are not between 
white and black, or white and red, but between white and yellow. There 
are 66,000 whites and 86,000 Mongolians, of whom 25,000 are Chinese 
and 61,000 are Japanese. ‘ 

In Porto Rico, on the other hand, the contrast is between white 
and coloured. There are 589,000 whites and 363,000 coloured. 

Passing from an island which lies closely under the shelter of the 
eastern shore of our continent to more than three thousand islands in 
the remote Pacific, we find here another totally different mixture of 
Traces, a population of 7,635,000 of whom 6,987,000 are civilized or 
partly so, while 647,000 are wild and uncivilized. Contrasting the 
Filipinos with other Malays. and the oriental peoples, Secretary Taft, 
formerly Governor of the islands, says: ‘I ask you ‘to name a people 
offering more opportunity for development along the lines which 
American ideals require than the people of these islands.”’ 
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THE CHURCH’s OPPORTUNITY 


The Pentecostal triumph of the Apostolic Church was achieved 
through the kindling of the spiritual flame among men of diverse 
tongues and races, which brought them into relations of peace and 
brotherhood. The Pentecostal field in America is a whole continent 
and three thousand isles in the sea, and the sun never sets on the 
opportunity of the Pentecostal day; but where is the Pentecostal 
flame? There are flames of prejudice which warp and crack and divide, 
but where the flame which melts and fuses? Never in its history has 
the Church had a grander opportunity to proclaim a gospel of peace 
and brotherhood than it has to-day among the millions of the New 
World. It isa gospel whose ideals are in accord with the fundamental 
ideals of our government. These ideals have lately been stated with 
precision and force by Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Governor of the State 
of New York: ; 

“Tn this country of extraordinary resources there are presented to 
an unprecedented degree the advantages of a free society. We are 
blessed with a system of government admirably adapted to maintain 
the rights and to safeguard the opportunities of all. It has not 
been designed for the benefit of a few, but for the many. It is not a 
government for any class; it is not a government for the holders of 
privilege ; it is not a government for the talented or the rich; it isa 
government for the people, and it derives its strength and its assur- 
ance of permanence from the fundamental conception of equality before 
the law, and from theappreciation of the common rights of manhood.”’ 

Under this ideal of government, however imperfectly realized, our 
country has shown an extraordinary power of assimilating people of 
alien heritage. Our public schools are great factors in this work of 
national assimilation ; but the question is pertinently asked, whether 
the Church as a whole has not done more to maintain racial differences 
of class than it has to break them down. The great social and industrial 
problems which loom up in every part of the civilized world,—rights of 
labour, the responsibilities of wealth, the relief of poverty, the raising 
of the standard of living,—are all in the arena of discussion in the 
United States. Are the forces of religion to have no part in their 
solution ? Whatever may be the case in other countries, in America 
purely ecclesiastical dicta will have no weight in the determination 
of these questions. The Church has lost the confidence of the great 
multitude. It has no basis of external authority from which it can 
dictate any political or social programme. But what is far more im- 
portant in these heated agitations is, to maintain the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace. Toclear the air, to promote national assimilation 
and a democratic fraternalism—not to be confounded with social 
equality or individual affinities,—nothing is more important than to 
dispel the bitterness of race prejudice. The greatest field of the Church 
in this respect is not without, but wzthim its own borders. It cannot 
hold the multitude at arm’s length ; it cannot reach the alien masses 
by ‘‘ mission churches ’’ which represent Christian charity, but not 
Christian fraternity. Their effect is usually to keep classes and masses 
apart, instead of bringing them together. The race prejudice most 
difficult to dispel has not been that of the alien, but that of the native 
American. The cry of ‘‘ America for the Americans ’’, of fifty years 
ago, came from this source, and no watchword was more un-American. 
The only ‘‘native American” is the Indian; all other races have been 
early or later the product of immigration. The truest American is not 
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he who is born within our political boundaries though recreant 
to American ideas, but is he who, born under any sky, loves American 
institutions and is animated by American ideals. There is no race 
represented in our population which has not made its contribution to our 
national welfare. With reverence and profound gratitude, must we 
acknowledge the distinguished leadership of great minds and strong 
personalities of citizens of foreign birth in the critical exigencies of 
our national life. Everywhere our country is dotted with monuments 
to them reared by a grateful people. With equal gratitude must 
we pay homage to the great multitude of naturalized citizens, whose 
blood and brain and brawn have contributed to the preservation and 
the development of our country. The children of the ten million 
inhabitants of alien birth in the United States will be as ardent Americans 
as the children of the first colonists. 

Politically and economically we have everything to gain in national 
development from the tide of immigration. Our laws are sufficiently 
stringent to keep out the only things we have to fear: dirt, bacteria, 
criminality, and disease. Our schools will dispel ignorance; our 
industries poverty. But is the Church to have no great and glorious 
part in dispelling irreligion, and in the proclamation and realization in 
our land of that gospel of peace and brotherhood which Jesus taught 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan, and which Paul proclaimed 
to the world from the Areopagus of Athens: ‘‘ God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth ”’ ? 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
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MISSIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA AS 
AFFECTED BY RACIAL PROBLEMS 


By LIEUT. COL. R. CHESTER-MASTER 


RestpENT CoMMIssioNER AND CoMMANDANT GENERAL oF RHODESIA 


Tue effect of the Racial Problem is felt in every phase of South 
African life. It is a natural outcome in a country where two different 
races are living together, but are separated by so vast a distance in 
the scale of civilization as the European and Bantu, and where the 
more advanced race is numerically in a minority. 

In South Africa to-day the preservation of the white race is dependent 
upon the maintenance of its racial predominance. Until the great 
distance between the two races in the scale of civilization has been 
greatly reduced it is idle to expect that the members of the higher 
race will readily accept the members of the lower one on absolutely 
equal terms into a religious society any more than they do so receive 
them into their domestic, municipal, or political life, and any attempt 
to press such an acceptance prematurely is doomed to failure. 

From the point of view of Missions the racial problem has reached 
different stages in the different colonies, and may require slightly 
different treatment accordingly. Here in Rhodesia we have only 
the first generation of Christian natives to deal with, whilst in the older 
colonies they have perhaps the third and fourth generation, and it 
is in these that the question of the organization of the Native Church 
must first be dealt with. 

In whatever manner it is handled due regard must be had to the 
existence of “racial prejudice” or “bias”. This must not be 
confused with “racial animosity”, but must be regarded as a per- 
fectly natural phenomenon, which cannot be removed except by 
natural and gradual means, even in races much more nearly allied than 
British and Bantu. 

It is doubtful whether it would be in the interest of either race 
if it could be prematurely removed. It was overridden in the Southern 
States of America by outside influence with results that cannot be 
called satisfactory. Racial prejudice prevents the degradation of the 
higher race as well as the too hasty advance of the lower one. If 
it were absent the two races would mix, and then the black would 
swamp the white. 

It is one thing to give moral and religious enlightenment to members 
of a native race who are striving to rise in the scale of civilization, 
but quite a different one to give them an equal share, which may 
become a predominant one, in the control of a highly organized religious 
society, however Catholic, until it is proved that they are capable 
of using it im the interests of the whole. 
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It would seem, therefore, that they should be considered as minors 
by the white members of that Society as long as possible, in which 
case they would be without representation upon the Elective Assembly 
or the Synod of their Diocese, just like members of the white con- 
gregations who have not reached the full age of twenty-one. 

No contributions should then be levied from them except for 
the immediate requirements of their own congregations. 

Surely the white race, which has been the means of bringing enlighten- 
ment to the natives, may fairly claim to be regarded by them as para- 
mount in the matter of Diocesan and Provincial control until the 
time comes when that control is shown to be detrimental to the interests 
of the whole. How distant that time may be I am unable to guess ; 
but at any rate in the Diocese of Mashonaland it is not impending. 

The following extract from the Report on Native Missions in the 
Diocese of Mashonaland (dated April, 1903) gives a good idea of 
how native mission work is being conducted :— 


“To begin with St. Augustin’s, Penhalanga. This station, in 
common with others, has levelheaded men in charge. They 
are neither negrophilists nor negromysists. ‘They aim at educating 
the native in the way of righteousness in the widest sense. 

Isolation is one method adopted, getting the native to live away 
from his krall. . . . This is possible at the College, but not so easy to 
obtain on other stations yet. The advantage of this is palpable. 
The pupil is in a different moral atmosphere. He is under the 
continual supervision of the clergy. 

A Christian example and discipline affects him, and his progress 
is marked. He learns methods of punctuality, obedience, respect, 
truthfulness, industry, and cleanliness. No lax familiarity is tolerated, 
no indiscriminate hand-shaking or loitering about with books, and 
no time is unoccupied. 

Three hours and a half are given to study in the morning, and 
four hours of labour on the farm in the afternoon, unpaid. 

Three years is the time for a pulpil to remain at the College, 
which is all too short for a raw heathen to learn much; but the result 
of that short term has been surprising. ‘The course pursued on the 
other stations is not quite similar, as boarders are with difficulty 
obtained. 

I may add, we do not address our pupils as brethren, or tell 
them they are our equals. They are taught that a fundamental law 
of Christianity is humility, ‘to esteem others better than them- 
selves’, The religious teaching is that they are lost sinners needing 
repentance arid a new life in every way ; faith, reverence, obedience, 
honesty, truthfulness, industry and cleanliness in heart and body. 
I have not noticed this having the bad effect some would have it 
appear. One thing which makes for equality is seeing white men 
coming down to their level of evil; is it surprising they should be 
claimed as brothers in evil ? 


We try to impress on our people that they are to live by the 
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production of their hands, and will prosper as they learn to dignify © 
and glorify common labour and put brains and skill into the common 
occupations of life. To teach that no man can prosper till he learns 
that there is as much dignity in tilling a field as in writing a poem,’ 


The following is a resolution unanimously adopted by the Mashona- 
land Diocesan Synod, 1906 :— 

“That this Synod, whilst recognizing the necessity of the 
European and Native congregations in a parish being distinct and 
separate units, is of opinion that, as both come under the same Diocesan 
control and are even frequently administered to by the same clergy- 
man, it is very desirable that the European congregation should, 
both individually and through its churchwardens and council as 
a body, take a lively interest not only in the development of Mission 
work amongst the heathen, but also in the welfare of native Christians 
of the parish. This is especially desirable in view of the probability 
that for some time to come the representatives of the European con- 
gregation will be the only representatives of the whole parish in the 
Diocesan Synod.” 


In the South African Church Quarterly Review of last April this 
question is discussed by Father Bull, who is working in Cape Colony. 
I will conclude by quoting him, though the whole article should be 
read in fairness to the writer. He says :— 

“The Native Church’ means with us the Native Section of 
the Church of this Province. 

It will be at once seen that the problem for ourselves in this 
country differs widely from that presented by such countries as 
China, or Japan, or even India. ‘There the Native Church means 
the Church of the country composed almost wholly or predominantly 
of one nation, or of one family of races, and the aim is to organize 
Chinese or Japanese or Indian Christianity into independent 
Church life, or, as the Church Missionary Society continually speaks 
of it, and very well, into ‘ Self-support, self-government, and self- 
extension’. Here, on the contrary, the South African Church 
is an entity composed of several races, and the question before us is : 
Is it expedient to organize the Native Section separately from the 
European, and, we must add, from the coloured or half-caste section? 
What, further, do we mean by a ‘ Distinct Organization of the 
Native Church’? 

In the fullest sense it would be separate Parishes, with separate 
Clergy, and separate Church Buildings, separate Dioceses, with 
separate Synods and their own canons, and a separate Province.” 


To the question “ Is it possible so to organize the Catholic Church? 
to create a Church of the Province of Black South Africa, continuous 
with and separate from a Church of the Province of White South 
Africa’? Father Bull replies that in his opinion the desired end is 
attainable by other means than separation, and goes on to explain 
that 
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“There is a very large measure of distinct organization which is 
based on reasons of practical convenience, and on practical ex- 
pedience, which is yet conformable to fundamental principles of 
unity. Language gathers into separate buildings ; racial character 
demands special pastoral care, knowledge, and experience. Anewly- 
converted race, at once fervent and weak, demands and is capable 
of a stronger discipline than our present English Christianity 
admits. 

Considerations of a practical nature call for, and create, congrega- 
tional organization and representation and such subjects as missionary 
expansion amongst their own kith and kin; the bearing of financial 
and spiritual responsibilities, the dedication of self for training and 
for service, involve the recognition of a genuine, active, growing, 
organized native Church life. These and other such problems call 
for the organization of the Conferences that shall discuss them, 
as also for the provision of the Ministry that shall solve them. 
And—let it be remembered—there are white questions, as well as 
native questions, which need separate discussion and organization.” 


With the remarks above quoted it is probable that the laity of South 
Africa are in general agreement. 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
AS AFFECTED BY RACE PROBLEMS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THE ORDER OF ETHIOPIA 


By tHe Ricut Rev. W. M. CAMERON, 


CoapjuTor Bishop oF CAPETOWN AND ACTING PROVINCIAL OF 
THE Orper oF Eruiopta, 


I nave been asked to write a paper on “ The Ethiopian 
Church”. Strictly speaking, the Ethiopian Church no longer 
exists. It was founded about the year 1892 by a native Wes- 
leyan minister in the Transvaal, named Mokone, and 
quickly attracted a large number of adherents, almost entirely 
drawn from Nonconformist bodies, who left their different 
denominations on account of grievances, real or supposed. It 
is not necessary to inquire whether those grievances were well 
founded. It is enough for our present purpose that they were 
felt, and that they created in the minds of a large number 
of natives, many of whom were men of ability and good 
character, and considerably advanced in civilization and culture, 
a desire for ecclesiastical independence and self-government on 
the basis of self-support. 

In 1894. the Ethiopian Church was joined by another native 
Wesleyan minister, the Rev. J. M. Dwane, whose ability soon 
made him one of its recognized leaders. A year or two later 
the Ethiopians heard of a purely native denomination in 
America, the African Methodist Episcopal Church, entirely 
independent of European control, and claiming to have a negro 
Episcopate. Mr. Dwane was sent to America to make in- 
quiries; and the Presiding Bishop of the A.M.E. Church, 
Bishop Turner, visited South Africa, received the congrega- 
tions of the Ethiopian Church into the A.M.E. membership, 
and consecrated Mr. Dwane to be Vicar Bishop for South 
Africa. 

1 See an article by the Rev, Father Puller, S.S.J.E., in No, 1 of The East and the 
West (S.P.G.). 
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From this time, according to a ruling in 1902 of the Eastern 
Districts Court of the Cape Colony, the Ethiopian Church 
ceased to exist. 

In 1899 Mr. Dwane, having been brought into contact with 
the Rev. Julius Gordon, the Rector of Queenstown, became 
dissatisfied with the validity of the A.M.E. Episcopate, and 
entered into negotiations with the Archbishop of Capetown, 
the result of which was a compact, drawn up in 1900, between 
the South African bishops on the one hand, and Mr. Dwane 
and a Conference or Committee of his followers on the other, 
for their reception into the Church of the Province of South 
Africa, as a corporate body, under the title of the Order of 
Ethiopia. The objects, which the Ethiopians desired to attain 
by these negotiations, are clearly stated in the following pre- 
amble to the Compact :— 

“* Whereas the body hitherto called the Ethiopian Church— 
‘ Tbandla lase-Tiyopiya ’—has approached the Bishops of the 
Province with the desire of being admitted into the full unity 
of the Catholic Church ; 

** And whereas at a Conference of their Committee, held at 
Queenstown, October 6, 1899, the following resolutions were 
passed, namely :— 

“1, ©That having regard to the great importance of 
Christian Unity, and being convinced that the Scriptural and 
historical safeguard of the same is the Catholic Episcopate, 
this Conference resolves to petition his Grace the Archbishop 
of Capetown, and the other bishops of the Church of the 
Province of South Africa, to give to our body a valid Episcopate 
and Priesthood, and to make such arrangements as may be. 
found possible to include our body within the fold of the 
Catholic Church on the lines indicated in our Superintendent’s 
letter to the Archbishop of Capetown ;’ 

“2. ‘That this Conference accepts and embraces the 
Doctrine, Sacraments, and Discipline of Christ as the same 
are contained and commanded in Holy Scripture, according 
as the Church of England has set forth the same in its Standards 
of Faith and Doctrine ;’ 

“And whereas, in the correspondence above referred to, 
a desire has been expressed that this Community should retain, 
within the Church, its corporate character ; 

“And whereas the whole subject has been a matter of 
constant prayer, of a long correspondence, and of a Conference 
between chosen representatives of the Ethiopian Community 
and of the Church of the Province ; 

“The bishops of the Province, in Synod assembled, after 
earnest prayer to Almighty God and careful deliberation, have 
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drawn up the following scheme of an order to be formed 
within the Church and to be called the Order of Ethiopia.’ 1 

A twofold problem was thus presented to the Bishops, 
partly ecclesiastical, and partly racial. 

The ecclesiastical side of the problem was how to incorporate 
a body of Nonconformists into the Catholic Church, on the 
basis of the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, 
with the least possible dislocation of that ecclesiastical order 
and government to which they had been accustomed. It was 
this aspect of the problem which was probably most clearly 
apparent at the time to the minds of the Bishops. They set 
themselves to solve it in the Compact, as-follows :— 

The Order of Ethiopia was to be committed to the care, 
not of the parochial or missionary clergy, but of Missioners 
specially appointed for the purpose by the Diocesan Bishops. 

These Missioners were to instruct, examine, and receive into 
the Church, members of the Ethiopian Missions, and present 
for Confirmation those whom they deemed fit. 

They were to recommend such of the Ministers of the late 
Ethiopian Church, as they might deem fit, to the several 
Bishops to be licensed as Readers, Catechists and Sub-Deacons, 
after consultation with the Provincial of the Order. 

Each Bishop was to arrange for the instruction, training, 
and examination of candidates for Holy Orders. 

Those who should be licensed under the above provisions 
were to be the first members of the Order of Ethiopia, of 
which the Archbishop of Capetown was to be the Visitor, 
and the Provincial (to hold office ordinarily for five years) was 
to be appointed by the Bishops, with due consideration, after 
the first appointment, to the recommendation of the Chapter 
of the Order. 

. The Chapter was to consist of the Provincial and twelve 
members,—six appointed by himself, and six by the Visitor. 
It was to frame a constitution for the Order, subject to the 
approval of the Visitor and to confirmation by the Bishops 
in Synod; and generally to superintend the affairs of the 
Order, subject to review by the Provincial Synod. 

No clergyman was to officiate without permission from the 
Diocesan Bishop; and the discipline of the Church was to 
be exercised in all Missions of the Order. 

The possibility was contemplated of a Bishop, at some 
future time, being appointed or consecrated for the Order, 
to exercise Episcopal functions in each Diocese as an Assistant, 
and at the request, of the Diocesan Bishop. 


4 South African Provincial Church Directory, 1907, pp. 59-60. (Church 
Printing Co., Burleigh Street, Strand, London.) 
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No new Mission Work was to be begun, either by the Order 
or by the main body of the Church, within ten miles of any 
already existing work of the other, without the consent of the 
Bishop; and difficulties arising from the proximity of Missions 
already in existence at the time of the Compact were to be 
dealt with by each Bishop, before he issued any new licence. 

Provision was to be made for the representation of Missions 
of the Order in the Provincial and Diocesan Synods. 

All property of the order was to be conveyed to the Pro- 
vincial Trustees upon trusts approved by the Visitor after 
consultation with the Provincial. 

Mr. Dwane was at once confirmed, admitted to the office 
of catechist, and appointed Provincial of the Order. ‘Three 
months later he was ordained Deacon. Owing to various cir- 
cumstances, considerable delay occurred in the appointment of 
the Chapter; and it was only in April, 1907, that the Consti- 
tution, drawn up by the Chapter, and revised by the Bishops 
in Synod, was approved by the Archbishop. It is now in force 
provisionally, until the Bishops have the opportunity of con- 
sidering it further, after the next meeting of the Provincial 
Synod. 

This constitution defines the Order as ‘‘ an Order of members 
of the Church of the Province of South Africa banded together 
for the special purpose of bringing the heathen of the Bantu 
Race into the fold of Christ by means chiefly of the ministra- 
tion of members of their own race”. It includes in the 
Order, besides “the first members” provided for in the 
Compact, “all confirmed members of the Church of the 
Province of South Africa in good standing who, having signed 
the Constitution and Rules of the Order, have been duly 
admitted into it according to the prescribed form”. The 
Ethiopians who have been confirmed since 1900, and are still in 
good standing, are now being formally admitted to the Order. 

The Constitution contemplates a Ministry consisting of a 
Bishop (as provided for in the Compact), Priests, Deacons, 
Catechists, Licensed Preachers, and Probationers. It provides 
for a Monthly Meeting in each Mission, a Quarterly Meeting 
1n each District, and an Annual Conference of the whole 
Order, according to the Wesleyan system, and prescribes their 
functions. Discipline, so far as it affects membership in the 
Order, is exercised by these meetings ; but so far as it affects 
Church membership, by the Priests of the Order (or, in default 
of these, by the Missioners) and the Bishop. ‘The laity are 
represented at these Meetings by the Stewards, who have 
charge of finance, and also at the Quarterly Meeting by a 

1 South African Provincial Church Directory, 1907, pp. 60-62. 
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lay Communicant elected by the adult male Communicants 
belonging to the Order on each Mission, and at the Annual 
Conference by one lay Communicant for every fifty Communi- 
cants in each District. 

The Constitution also defines the rights and duties of the 
Provincial and of the Chapter, and provides for the administra- 
tion of Finance? 

The second or racial side of the problem does not appear 
to have presented itself very clearly to the minds of the Bishops 
in 1900. ‘The only reference to it in the Compact is the last 
provision, that “all Churches shall be open to all people 
without distinction of race or colour’’.2 It has emerged more 
recently into prominence, and may be stated as follows :— 
What amount of self-government can be conceded to a self-sup- 
porting body of native clergy and lay members of the Church, 
without endangering the unity of the Church as a whole? 

It may be safely taken for granted, in view of the preamble 
above quoted to the Compact of 1900 and the teaching which 
the order has subsequently received, that the leaders, at all 
events, of the Order are convinced of the necessity of the 
Apostolic Succession for a valid Ministry. It has not been 
clear, hitherto, that they saw equally the necessity, when once 
they should have obtained a valid Episcopate, of remaining 
in corporate union and Communion with the rest of the 
Catholic Church. It is this point which I am now endeavouring 
to impress upon them ; and I have reason to believe that they 
are accepting it, and appreciating its importance. Assuming 
the growth of a sound conviction on this head, the main 
question resolves itself into this—What is to be the character 
of the Episcopate of the Order of Ethiopia, if and when it 
is given? Is it to be,-as contemplated in the Compact, an 
Assistant Bishopric, exercising its office under several Diocesan 
Bishops? or is it to have independent jurisdiction? The 
question differs only slightly in form from that which has 
already presented itself to the Provincial Missionary Confer- 
ence in connexion with the whole of the Native portion of 
the Church of this Province. The need is admitted of addi- 
tional Bishops (not necessarily natives), in order to provide 
adequate superintendence for the native work. ‘The question 
is, Are these additional Bishoprics to be formed on territorial, 
or on racial lines? If on territorial lines, the Bishops will 
probably be Assistants to one or more of the already existing 
territorial Bishops ; if on racial lines, they may be independent. 


1 The Order of Ethiopia. The Compact of 1900, Constitution, and Form of 
Admission. (Miss Thorne, Church Dépét, Grahamstown, S. Africa.) Price 63¢., 
post free. " 

® South African Provincial Church Directory, 1907, p. 62. 
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It is difficult to find in history any exact parallel to the 
circumstances of the Church in South Africa. All the names 
which have come down to us in connexion with the old North 
African Church, whether of Bishops, writers, or martyrs—even 
of the slave Blandina—seem to connect their owners with the 
conquering race. Was it because that Church never became 
indigenous among the natives of the soil, that it was so com- 
pletely swept away? The first English Bishoprics were, almost 
without exception, founded on racial lines, though, as the 
several tribes lived apart from each other, the boundaries of 
the Dioceses became also territorial. On the Norman Con- 
quest, the sees were filled by Normans, either at once, by the 
ejectment of their English predecessors, or gradually, by suc- 
cession, as they died. But, as time went on, the races inter- 
married, and the distinction became obliterated. Such a 
solution of the problem cannot be looked forward to in South 
Africa as probable, or even desirable. Where a permanent 
line of demarcation between two races seems to be thus drawn 
by Providence, where their languages and modes of thought 
and points of view are so different, where their interests so 
often conflict, and where consequently the probabilities of 
misundertsanding and of friction are so great, is it not the 
wisest policy to keep them as far apart as possible, and, within 
the limits of the common faith, government, and discipline 
of the Catholic Church, to let each race develop the details 
of its own ecclesiastical organization, according to its own 
character and needs? In other words, why should not the 
native section of the Church have its own Bishops and Clergy 
(some of whom at first would be Europeans), its own Diocesan 
Synods, its own parishes, and its own finance, just as it has 
already its own Churches and congregations? The Bishops 
might be—probably at first had better be—Assistants to Bishops 
of the better trained and more experienced race. Precedents 
for a racial Episcopate may be found in the partition of spheres 
of labour between St. Peter and St. Paul (Gal. ii. 7-10), the 
appointment of separate Bishops for Jews and Gentiles at 
Antioch in the time of Ignatius} the jurisdiction of Hippo- 
lytus, though called Bishop of Portus, over the foreigners at 
Rome? and the present government of the Uniat Churches 
of the Roman obedience at Antioch and elsewhere, where two 
or three Bishops exercise jurisdiction in the same city over 
different races, each observing its own national rite. As the 
Bishop of Gibraltar has recently said, ‘Ecclesiastical juris- 


* Canon Perry, Lives of the Fathers. $, Ignatius (S.P.C.K.). 
® Bishop Gore, Roman Catholic Clainis, note. 
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diction is primarily personal and not geographical; . . . it has 
to do with such individuals as are subject to the particular 
jurisdiction! If a Native Bishop were to be appointed now 
in South Africa as Assistant in any of the existing territorial 
Dioceses, it would be for the oversight of the native work, 
therefore he would practically be a racial Bishop, just as in 
many parishes a native curate ministers to the native congre- 
gations, and to these alone. 

Tt will probably be asked “ How, if the European and 
Native sections are to be so completely separated, will the 
unity of the whole Church, which must include both, be 
maintained?” The bond of union will be found, at first, in 
the ministry among the Natives of Bishops and Clergy of 
European birth or descent and sympathies, and, more per- 
manently, in the promise of obedience of all the Bishops, of 
whatever race, to the Archbishop of Capetown, and of all the 
Clergy to the Provincial Constitution and Canons, in the 
liability of the Acts of all the Diocesan Synods to review by 
the Provincial Synod, and in the right of appeal from all the 
Diocesan Courts to the Provincial Court of Appeal. 

A racial Episcopate is of course an exceptional expedient ; 
but the circumstances of the South African Church are them- 
selves exceptional in the History of Christendom; and the 
disciple to the Kingdom of Heaven must bring forth out of 
his treasure things new as well as old, when need requires.” 
The question is, whether it is so exceptional, as to be incon- 
sistent with Catholic order. Some expedient will have to be 
adopted, and that without delay, if we are to gather the 
natives of South Africa into the fold of the Church, or even 
to retain those who have already entered. When the majority 
of the former Ethiopian Church came with Mr. Dwane into 
the Church of this Province, a minority, who have since 
largely increased in numbers, remained members of the A.M.E. 
Church. Secessions have also taken place from the United 
Free Church of Scotland, from the Baptists, and from other 
bodies, all prompted by the same dissatisfaction with European 
control, and all actuated by that desire for self-government, 
which causes them all to be classed together by the ordinary 
Colonist under the generic name of Ethiopians; and a like 
feeling is entertained by many of the Natives in the ordinary 
Missions of the Church, who, restrained till now from secession 
by the Church teaching which they have received on the 
importance of unity, deserve on that account all the more 


1 Bishop of Gibraltar, The Anglican Communion: No. 6 of the Pan-Anglican Papers. 
(S.P.C.K.) : 
3S, Matt. xiii, 52. 
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sympathetic and careful consideration. If we adhere strictly 
to the territorial delimitation of Dioceses and parishes, we 
must adopt one of two alternatives; either no Native can be 
appointed to any position of authority at all, whether as 
Bishop, Archdeacon, or Rector; or Natives must be given 
authority over Europeans. 

There is already a large measure of agreement in South 
Africa as to the advisability of separate parochial jurisdictions 
for Europeans and Natives. Can the same principle be 
extended to Dioceses ? 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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RACE PROBLEMS OF THE 
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By tHe REV. C. R. G. THOMAS 


I nave been asked to prepare a monograph on “ Race Problems of 
the West Indies’. The total area of the immense number of islands 
which goes to make up the region I am to write of is estimated at 
95,000 square miles, and the total population would hardly, perhaps, 
amount to 4,000,000. With the exception of the island of Haiti, which 
is divided between the two independent republics of Haiti and San 
Domingo, and Cuba and Porto Rico, all the West Indian islands are 
in the possession of four European Powers, namely, Great Britain, 
France, Holland, and Denmark. 

For the purpose of this monograph we may rule out those islands 
belonging to France, Holland, and Denmark, as the Anglican Com- 
munion has very slight connexion with them, and confine ourselves to 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Haiti, and the British West Indies. 

My task also seems considerably lessened as the Congress has separate 
subsections including “‘Aborigines and imported coloured races’’, and, 
under Section F, “‘ Provision for diversity of races in one land,” so 
I take it I need only indicate, without further dwelling on, the problems 
connected with the Aborigines in British Guiana, who number some 
10,000, and have to be evangelized in the midst of a civilized com- 
munity ; and also those in reference to the East Indian Colonies who 
exist in Guiana and Trinidad and other islands, and afford oppor- 
tunities of being brought under Christian influences more favourable 
than those in their own land, and, if converted out here, may return 
to India as Missionaries to their own people. ‘The Syrians and Chinese 
also present problems of great interest, and so do the Portuguese 
settlers in Demerara and the French Colonists in Trinidad. ‘This 
reduces my paper to the one problem of the Colour Question, and as 
it is a matter of consideration that the paper should be as brief as 
possible, I will take the individual case of Jamaica. My qualification 
for writing on the question is the fact of fourteen years’ life and work 
in Jamaica. As regards the other islands I can only speak of what I 
have heard and read. 

The Colour Question as it exists in the Southern States of North 
America and in South Africa is unknown in this island. The problem 
of black, coloured, and white people learning to live together in amity 
may be said to be solving itself on common-sense lines. ‘There seems 
no need to debate possible methods of solving that problem, as the 
methods already in use are working out well. West Indian methods, 
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while far from wholly applicable to different circumstances, like those 
of the Southern States and South Africa, may doubtless be of service 
in suggesting methods of solution in those countries. The guiding 
principles at work here would probably be successful if accepted and 
adapted to the different circumstances there. 

We will consider the Colour Question under three heads: (1) In 
Social Life ; (2) In Moral Life ; (3) In Church Life. 

(1) In Social Life. Black and coloured people of education and 
refinement mix on terms of equality with white people of education 
and refinement ; and those who are less refined and educated, whatever 
their colour, fall naturally into a lower class. There may be ill-con- 
ducted people who provoke rudeness by being themselves rude, and 
black and coloured people who provoke rudeness in the same way. 
But from my experience I regard rudeness of that kind as dying out 
on both sides. One sometimes comes across specimens of the Jamaica 
gentry of the old school who still regard black and coloured people as 
an inferior race, but the younger members of the same families are 
much less bigoted. All are equal under the law, and the best man is 
usually accepted for any post without regard to his complexion. 
Coloured people are apt to be very sensitive to any appearance of 
slight, although no slight may be intended. But tact and courtesy 
and, above all, Christian feeling should enable any Englishman to 
avoid giving offence. The old want of co-operation between different 
classes is gradually growing less, and misfortunes like hurricanes and 
earthquakes have, at any rate, this much to their credit, that they have 
a great power to draw together companions in trouble. 

(2) In Moral Life. ‘The problem presented of how to bring about 
a higher level of sexual morality is the most difficult task presented by 
the West Indies. Every Christian body in the field has striven for its 
solution. Butthe large want of success, as evidenced by the Registrar- 
General’s annual illegitimacy returns, can only be admitted with shame 
of face. The factors which make the strength of the difficulty are 
sufficiently clear. (1) The African temperament. (2) The tropical 
climate. (3) The bad legacy from the old conditions of slavery. 
(4) The tenacity of old habit. That an improvement is being made 
I think few who know these islands intimately for any considerable 
period would deny. But that improvement is exceedingly slow seems 
hard to deny, and yet, considering that emancipation only took place 
in 1834, seventy-three years ago, a greater measure of improvement 
could hardly be looked for. But every agency which operates to help 
West Indian life as a whole, helps to improve the moral tone. Ignorance 
gives way before education ; and bad housing conditions before better 
wages, and increasing prosperity ; and the influences of religion exert 
a slow but steady pressure. And another source from which we may 
probably look for increasing help in the future, and possibly in guidance 
and direction from this very Congress, is the growing knowledge of 
the psychology of the African character, especially on the West Coast, 


from the studies of acute and sympathetic observers like the late 
Miss Kingsley. 
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(3) In Church Life. Such problems as exist are chiefly pastoral 
ones. ‘There are no separate churches for white and coloured people. 
No colour distinctions are made in the order in which people go to 
receive the Holy Communion. The better-class folk, of whatever colour, 
usually occupy the front seats much as they would in any ordinary 
English church. The humbler folk, again irrespective of colour, 
usually occupy the back seats. And the occupants of the front seats 
go to the altar before those in the back seats. The distinction made 
is not a colour distinction but a class distinction—the same distinction 
which, however undesirable in.itself, exists between rich and poor in 
all countries. It would, of course, be folly to say there is no such thing 
as colour prejudice, but it finds little open expression, and is certainly 
dying down. In the ordinary course of things it ought gradually to 
disappear altogether under the influence of mutual good feeling, com- 
mon sense, and, above all, a deepening Christian life. But the pastoral 
problems confronting the clergyman when he has to deal with Jamaica 
black people are very difficult and immensely interesting. ‘The negro 
mind is very secretive and hard to understand, and perhaps even more 
difficult to really influence. It wants long intimate knowledge, 
sympathy, and foresight. Perhaps those who know the black man best 
have deficient sympathy, and those who have most sympathy, deficient 
knowledge. 

There are two problems which occur again and again in clerical 
experience, and both seem a long way from being really solved. The 
first has relation to those superstitions which are usually classed under 
the term Obeah. It is possibly decreasing, but it is hard to say prob- 
ably so. Communicant members of good standing, whom you have 
felt to be quite beyond suspicion, you are suddenlyshocked to find have 
dealings with it. It turns up in the most unexpected places. As plain 
dealing with evil spirits, I believe it to be a dying force. But those 
who still use it as a means of gain, deceive the people by using religious 
forms and emblems, prayers, crucifixes, candles. If the Congress could 
furnish suggestions in this matter gleaned from other fields they might 
be of great service. The other problem is the problem in reference to 
the marriage tie and the general growth of purity. In reference to 
both superstition and purity the man you speak to will agree with 
everything you say. But very little experience will teach you that the 
agreement is entirely superficial. ‘The black man has his own opinions, 
his own standard, and what those opinions are and what that standard 
is he will never tell you, and you can only guess, and in regard to both 
superstition and purity the results arrived at seem only the more dis- 
heartening the longer you have been at work. 

I would only say in conclusion that any Englishman who looks for- 
ward to work in the West Indies should be prepared to treat the 
Colour Question as if it did not exist. He should be absolutely uncon- 
scious of it. But if he in any way feels prejudice in the matter himself 
he should seek work in some other sphere, for he is not likely to succeed 
in the West Indies. 
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No new Mission Work was to be begun, either by the Order 
or by the main body of the Church, within ten miles of any 
already existing work of the other, without the consent of the 
Bishop; and difficulties arising from the proximity of Missions 
already in existence at the time of the Compact were to be 
dealt with by each Bishop, before he issued any new licence. 

Provision was to be made for the representation of Missions 
of the Order in the Provincial and Diocesan Synods. 

All property of the order was to be conveyed to the Pro- 
vincial Trustees upon trusts approved by the Visitor after 
consultation with the Provincial. 

Mr. Dwane was at once confirmed, admitted to the office 
of catechist, and appointed Provincial of the Order. Three 
months later he was ordained Deacon. Owing to various cir- 
cumstances, considerable delay occurred in the appointment of 
the Chapter; and it was only in April, 1907, that the Consti- 
tution, drawn up by the Chapter, and revised by the Bishops 
in Synod, was approved by the Archbishop. It is now in force 
provisionally, until the Bishops have the opportunity of con- 
sidering it further, after the next meeting of the Provincial 
Synod. 

This constitution defines the Order as ‘‘ an Order of members 
of the Church of the Province of South Africa banded together 
for the special purpose of bringing the heathen of the Bantu 
Race into the fold of Christ by means chiefly of the ministra- 
tion of members of their own race”. It includes in the 
Order, besides “the first members’ provided for in the 
Compact, “all confirmed members of the Church of the 
Province of South Africa in good standing who, having signed 
the Constitution and Rules of the Order, have been duly 
admitted into it according to the prescribed form”. The 
Ethiopians who have been confirmed since 1900, and are still in 
good standing, are now being formally admitted to the Order. 

The Constitution contemplates a Ministry consisting of a 
Bishop (as provided for in the Compact), Priests, Deacons, 
Catechists, Licensed Preachers, and Probationers. It provides 
for a Monthly Meeting in each Mission, a Quarterly Meeting 
1n each District, and an Annual Conference of the whole 
Order, according to the Wesleyan system, and prescribes their 
functions. Discipline, so far as it affects membership in the 
Order, is exercised by these meetings; but so far as it affects 
Church membership, by the Priests of the Order (or, in default 
of these, by the Missioners) and the Bishop. "The laity are 
represented at these Meetings by the Stewards, who have 
charge of finance, and also at the Quarterly Meeting by a 

South African Provincial Church Directory, 1907, pp. 60-62. 
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lay Communicant elected by the adult male Communicants 
belonging to the Order on each Mission, and at the Annual 
Conference by one lay Communicant for every fifty Communi- 
cants in each District. 

The Constitution also defines the rights and duties of the 
Provincial and of the Chapter, and provides for the administra- 
tion of Finance 

The second or racial side of the problem does not appear 
to have presented itself very clearly to the minds of the Bishops 
in 1900. The only reference to it in the Compact is the last 
provision, that “all Churches shall be open to all people 
without distinction of race or colour”? It has emerged more 
recently into prominence, and may be stated as follows :— 
What amount of self-government can be conceded to a self-sup- 
porting body of native clergy and lay members of the Church, 
without endangering the unity of the Church as a whole? 

It may be safely taken for granted, in view of the preamble 
above quoted to the Compact of 1900 and the teaching which 
the order has subsequently received, that the leaders, at all 
events, of the Order are convinced of the necessity of the 
Apostolic Succession for a valid Ministry. It has not been 
clear, hitherto, that they saw equally the necessity, when cence 
they should have obtained a valid Episcopate, of remaining 
in corporate union and Communion with the rest of the 
Catholic Church. Itis this point which I am now endeavouring 
to impress upon them; and I have reason to believe that they 
are accepting it, and appreciating its importance. Assuming 
the growth of a sound conviction on this head, the main 
question resolves itself into this.-What is to be the character 
of the Episcopate of the Order of Ethiopia, if and when it 
is given? Is it to be,-as contemplated in the Compact, an 
Assistant Bishopric, exercising its office under several Diocesan 
Bishops? or is it to have independent jurisdiction? The 
question differs only slightly in form from that which has 
already presented itself to the Provincial Missionary Confer- 
ence in connexion with the whole of the Native portion of 
the Church of this Province. The need is admitted of addi- 
tional Bishops (not necessarily natives), in order to provide 
adequate superintendence for the native work. ‘The question 
is, Are these additional Bishoprics to be formed on territorial, 
or on racial lines? If on territorial lines, the Bishops will 
probably be Assistants to one or more of the already existing 
territorial Bishops ; if on racial lines, they may be independent. 


1 The Order of Ethiopia. The Compact of 1900, Constitution, and Form of 
Admission. (Miss Thorne, Church Dépét, Grahamstown, S. Africa.) Price 6}¢., 


post free. 
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It is difficult to find in history any exact parallel to the 
circumstances of the Church in South Africa. All the names 
which have come down to us in connexion with the old North 
African Church, whether of Bishops, writers, or martyrs—even 
of the slave Blandina—seem to connect their owners with the 
conquering race. Was it because that Church never became 
indigenous among the natives of the soil, that it was so com- 
pletely swept away? The first English Bishoprics were, almost 
without exception, founded on racial lines, though, as the 
several tribes lived apart from each other, the boundaries of 
the Dioceses became also territorial. On the Norman Con- 
quest, the sees were filled by Normans, either at once, by the 
ejectment of their English predecessors, or gradually, by suc- 
cession, as they died. But, as time went on, the races inter- 
married, and the distinction became obliterated. Such a 
solution of the problem cannot be looked forward to in South 
Africa as probable, or even desirable. Where a permanent 
line of demarcation between two races seems to be thus drawn 
by Providence, where their languages and modes of thought 
and points of view are so different, where their interests so 
often conflict, and where consequently the probabilities of 
misundertsanding and of friction are so great, is it not the 
wisest policy to keep them as far apart as possible, and, within 
the limits of the common faith, government, and discipline 
of the Catholic Church, to let each race develop the details 
of its own ecclesiastical organization, according to its own 
character and needs? In other words, why should not the 
native section of the Church have its own Bishops and Clergy 
(some of whom at first would be Europeans), its own Diocesan 
Synods, its own parishes, and its own finance, just as it has 
already its own Churches and congregations? The Bishops 
might be—probably at first had better be—Assistants to Bishops 
of the better trained and more experienced race. Precedents 
for a racial Episcopate may be found in the partition of spheres 
of labour between St. Peter and St. Paul (Gal. ii. 7-10), the 
appointment of separate Bishops for Jews and Gentiles at 
Antioch in the time of Ignatius the jurisdiction of Hippo- 
lytus, though called Bishop of Portus, over the foreigners at 
Rome,” and the present government of the Uniat Churches 
of the Roman obedience at Antioch and elsewhere, where two 
or three Bishops exercise jurisdiction in the same city over 
different races, each observing its own national rite. As the 
Bishop of Gibraltar has recently said, “Ecclesiastical juris- 


* Canon Perry, Lives of the Fathers. S, Ignatius (S.P.C.K.). 
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diction is primarily personal and not geographical; . . . it has 
to do with such individuals as are subject to the particular 
jurisdiction! If a Native Bishop were to be appointed now 
in South Africa as Assistant in any of the existing territorial 
Dioceses, it would be for the oversight of the native work, 
therefore he would practically be a racial Bishop, just as in 
many parishes a native curate ministers to the native congre- 
gations, and to these alone. 

It will probably be asked “ How, if the European and 
Native sections are to be so completely separated, will the 
unity of the whole Church, which must include both, be 
maintained?” The bond of union will be found, at first, in 
the ministry among the Natives of Bishops and Clergy of 
European birth or descent and sympathies, and, more per- 
manently, in the promise of obedience of all the Bishops, of 
whatever race, to the Archbishop of Capetown, and of all the 
Clergy to the Provincial Constitution and Canons, in the 
liability of the Acts of all the Diocesan Synods to review by 
the Provincial Synod, and in the right of appeal from all the 
Diocesan Courts to the Provincial Court of Appeal. 

A racial Episcopate is of course an exceptional expedient ; 
but the circumstances of the South African Church are them- 
selves exceptional in the History of Christendom; and the 
disciple to the Kingdom of Heaven must bring forth out of 
his treasure things new as well as old, when need requires.” 
The question is, whether it is so exceptional, as to be incon- 
sistent with Catholic order. Some expedient will have to be 
adopted, and that without delay, if we are to gather the 
natives of South Africa into the fold of the Church, or even 
to retain those who have already entered. When the majority 
of the former Ethiopian Church came with Mr. Dwane into 
the Church of this Province, a minority, who have since 
largely increased in numbers, remained members of the A.M.E. 
Church. Secessions have also taken place from the United 
Free Church of Scotland, from the Baptists, and from other 
bodies, all prompted by the same dissatisfaction with European 
control, and all actuated by that desire for self-government, 
which causes them all to be classed together by the ordinary 
Colonist under the generic name of Ethiopians; and a like 
feeling is entertained by many of the Natives in the ordinary 
Missions of the Church, who, restrained till now from secession 
by the Church teaching which they have received on the 
importance of unity, deserve on that account all the more 


1 Bishop of Gibraltar, The Anglican Communion: No. 6 of the Pan-Anglican Papers. 
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sympathetic and careful consideration. If we adhere strictly 
to the territorial delimitation of Dioceses and parishes, we 
must adopt one of two alternatives; either no Native can be 
appointed to any position of authority at all, whether as 
Bishop, Archdeacon, or Rector; or Natives must be given 
authority over Europeans. 

There is already a large measure of agreement in South 
Africa as to the advisability of separate parochial jurisdictions 
for Europeans and Natives. Can the same principle be 
extended to Dioceses ? 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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I nave been asked to prepare a monograph on “ Race Problems of 
the West Indies”. The total area of the immense number of islands 
which goes to make up the region I am to write of is estimated at 
95,000 square miles, and the total population would hardly, perhaps, 
amount to 4,000,000. With the exception of the island of Haiti, which 
is divided between the two independent republics of Haiti and San 
Domingo, and Cuba and Porto Rico, all the West Indian islands are 
in the possession of four European Powers, namely, Great Britain, 
France, Holland, and Denmark. 

For the purpose of this monograph we may rule out those islands 
belonging to France, Holland, and Denmark, as the Anglican Com- 
munion has very slight connexion with them, and confine ourselves to 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Haiti, and the British West Indies. 

My task also seems considerably lessened as the Congress has separate 
subsections including “Aborigines and imported coloured races”’, and, 
under Section F, “Provision for diversity of races in one land,” so 
I take it I need only indicate, without further dwelling on, the problems 
connected with the Aborigines in British Guiana, who number some 
10,000, and have to be evangelized in the midst of a civilized com- 
munity ; and also those in reference to the East Indian Colonies who 
exist in Guiana and Trinidad and other islands, and afford oppor- 
tunities of being brought under Christian influences more favourable 
than those in their own land, and, if converted out here, may return 
to India as Missionaries to their own people. ‘The Syrians and Chinese 
also present problems of great interest, and so do the Portuguese 
settlers in Demerara and the French Colonists in Trinidad. This 
reduces my paper to the one problem of the Colour Question, and as 
it is a matter of consideration that the paper should be as brief as 
possible, I will take the individual case of Jamaica. My qualification 
for writing on the question is the fact of fourteen years’ life and work 
in Jamaica. As regards the other islands I can only speak of what I 
have heard and read. 

The Colour Question as it exists in the Southern States of North 
America and in South Africa is unknown in this island. The problem 
of black, coloured, and white people learning to live together in amity 
may be said to be solving itself on common-sense lines. ‘There seems 
no need to debate possible methods of solving that problem, as the 
methods already in use are working out well. West Indian methods, 
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while far from wholly applicable to different circumstances, like those 
of the Southern States and South Africa, may doubtless be of service 
in suggesting methods of solution in those countries. The guiding 
principles at work here would probably be successful if accepted and 
adapted to the different circumstances there. 

We will consider the Colour Question under three heads: (1) In 
Social Life ; (2) In Moral Life ; (3) In Church Life. 

(1) In Social Life. Black and coloured people of education and 
refinement mix on terms of equality with white people of education 
and refinement ; and those who are less refined and educated, whatever 
their colour, fall naturally into a lower class. ‘There may be ill-con- 
ducted people who provoke rudeness by being themselves rude, and 
black and coloured people who provoke rudeness in the same way. 
But from my experience I regard rudeness of that kind as dying out 
on both sides. One sometimes comes across specimens of the Jamaica 
gentry of the old school who still regard black and coloured people as 
an inferior race, but the younger members of the same families are 
much less bigoted. All are equal under the law, and the best man is 
usually accepted for any post without regard to his complexion. 
Coloured people are apt to be very sensitive to any appearance of 
slight, although no slight may be intended. But tact and courtesy 
and, above all, Christian feeling should enable any Englishman to 
avoid giving offence. The old want of co-operation between different 
classes is gradually growing less, and misfortunes like hurricanes and 
earthquakes have, at any rate, this much to their credit, that they have 
a great power to draw together companions in trouble. 

(2) In Moral Life. The problem presented of how to bring about 
a higher level of sexual morality is the most difficult task presented by 
the West Indies. Every Christian body in the field has striven for its 
solution. Butthe large want of success, as evidenced by the Registrar- 
General’s annual illegitimacy returns, can only be admitted with shame 
of face. The factors which make the strength of the difficulty are 
sufficiently clear. (1) The African temperament. (2) The tropical 
climate. (3) The bad legacy from the old conditions of slavery. 
(4) The tenacity of old habit. That an improvement is being made 
I think few who know these islands intimately for any considerable 
period would deny. But that improvement is exceedingly slow seems 
hard to deny, and yet, considering that emancipation only took place 
in 1834, seventy-three years ago, a greater measure of improvement 
could hardly be looked for. But every agency which operates to help 
West Indian life as a whole, helps to improve the moral tone. Ignorance 
gives way before education ; and bad housing conditions before better 
wages, and increasing prosperity ; and the influences of religion exert 
a slow but steady pressure. And another source from which we may 
probably look for increasing help in the future, and possibly in guidance 
and direction from this very Congress, is the growing knowledge of 
the psychology of the African character, especially on the West Coast, 


from the studies of acute and sympathetic observers like the late 
Miss Kingsley. 
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(3) In Church Life. Such problems as exist are chiefly pastoral 
ones. ‘There are no separate churches for white and coloured people. 
No colour distinctions are made in the order in which people go to 
receive the Holy Communion. The better-class folk, of whatever colour, 
usually occupy the front seats much as they would in any ordinary 
English church. The humbler folk, again irrespective of colour, 
usually occupy the back seats. And the occupants of the front seats 
go to the altar before those in the back seats. The distinction made 
is not a colour distinction but a class distinction—the same distinction 
which, however undesirable in itself, exists between rich and poor in 
all countries. It would, of course, be folly to say there is no such thing 
as colour prejudice, but it finds little open expression, and is certainly 
dying down. In the ordinary course of things it ought gradually to 
disappear altogether under the influence of mutual good feeling, com- 
mon sense, and, above all, a deepening Christian life. But the pastoral 
problems confronting the clergyman when he has to deal with Jamaica 
black people are very difficult and immensely interesting. ‘The negro 
mind is very secretive and hard to understand, and perhaps even more 
difficult to really influence. It wants long intimate knowledge, 
sympathy, and foresight. Perhaps those who know the black man best 
have deficient sympathy, and those who have most sympathy, deficient 
knowledge. 

There are two problems which occur again and again in clerical 
experience, and both seem a long way from being really solved. ‘The 
first has relation to those superstitions which are usually classed under 
the term Obeah. It is possibly decreasing, but it is hard to say prob- 
ably so. Communicant members of good standing, whom you have 
felt to be quite beyond suspicion, you are suddenly shocked to find have 
dealings with it. It turns up in the most unexpected places. As plain 
dealing with evil spirits, I believe it to be a dying force. But those 
who still use it as a means of gain, deceive the people by using religious 
forms and emblems, prayers, crucifixes, candles. If the Congress could 
furnish suggestions in this matter gleaned from other fields they might 
be of great service. The other problem is the problem in reference to 
the marriage tie and the general growth of purity. In reference to 
both superstition and purity the man you speak to will agree with 
everything you say. But very little experience will teach you that the 
agreement is entirely superficial. The black man has his own opinions, 
his own standard, and what those opinions are and what that standard 
is he will never tell you, and you can only guess, and in regard to both 
superstition and purity the results arrived at seem only the more dis- 
heartening the longer you have been at work. 

I would only say in conclusion that any Englishman who looks for- 
ward to work in the West Indies should be prepared to treat the 
Colour Question as if it did not exist. He should be absolutely uncon- 
scious of it. But if he in any way feels prejudice in the matter himself 
he should seek work in some other sphere, for he is not likely to succeed 
in the West Indies. 
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THE CHURCH’S MISSIONS 
AMONGST THE INDIANS OF 
GUIANA 


By tue Ven. ARCHDEACON GWYTHER 


Wuen Sir Walter Raleigh | first visited the shores of Guiana, the 
people he found in possession of the country were the Red Indians 
whose descendants, locally known as “‘ bucks ”, for a long while now 
are not even considered when the ownership of the land has been 
in question. 

From the coastline they have almost entirely disappeared: and it 
is only when they are employed to bring loads of timber down the 
rivers from the woodcutters’ grants, or curiosity entices them, that 
the ordinary dweller in Georgetown sees anything of them. 

Their numbers have been computed at figures varying from five to 
fifteen thousand. ‘There is unhappily little doubt that “ civilization ” 
in the shape of European dress, strong waters, and immorality, is 
doing its inevitable work of gradually eating them out. 

They are not all of one tribe or of one speech. The language of 
the Waraw, Arawak, Carib, and Wapisiana is so utterly distinct that 
one cannot understand a word of what the other is saying. An 
Accawoio, however, can make himself intelligible to the Carib, Pata- 
muna, Makusi, and (I think) Attorai. 

The Waraw is probably the lowest in the scale. He inhabits the 
swampy land between the Pomeroon and Waini rivers, building his 
house often in the trees over the water. 

The Arawak is probably the highest, as he is the fairest in tint, 
and having been brought earliest into friendship with the English 
has almost dropped his own language. 

The Carib preserves most of the old warrior appearance, and keeps 
himself much aloof. 

As we proceed further up the highroad, i.e. the rivers, we meet 
with the Accawoio and Patamuna, now a good deal intermingled by 
marriage, and an occasional Makusi. The Makusi is properly a 
Savannah Indian and does not belong to the forest belt. On the 
wide open Savannah stretching away to the foot of Mount Roraima 
and the Brazilian frontier, the main tribes are the Makusi, Wapisiana, 
and Attorai. ‘The most settled of these people are the Arawaks, who 
are rarely found far inland. ‘They were the first to receive the in- 
struction of the missionary, and the whole tribe may fairly be accounted 
Christian. 

The earliest mission station was at Bartika Grove, at the junction 
of the Essequebo and Mazaruni rivers, under Mr, Bernau, and from 
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that centre Mr. Youd worked up the Essequebo past the forest belt 
and planted the Cross at Pirara on the wide Savannah. ‘The story 
of how his life was sacrificed and the mission swept away may be 
read in the late Rev. W. T. Veness’s little book. ‘The gradual establish- 
ment of the Pomeroon missions by Mr. Brett is told in his book on 
the Indian Tribes of Guiana, and the excellence of the foundation laid 
by him is evidenced in the continuance to-day of the two chief centres 
at Cabacaburi and Waramuri, and the planting of others in the Waka- 
pao, Waini, Barama, and Barima rivers. 

To the alarm of the little flock of Arawak Christians at Cabacaburi, - 
a party of the dreaded Accawoios appeared on the scene, the travelling 
pedlar tribe, as Mr. Brett calls them, the deadly Kanaima and poisoning 
tribe as the Arawaks knew them. However justified their alarm by 
memories of the past, this visit was fraught with unhoped-for blessed 
consequences. ‘These few travellers stored up most carefully the teaching 
imparted to them and then became indefatigable missionaries carrying 
the “ glad news ” wherever they went, and in this way enough know- 
ledge to create an unquenchable desire to know more of God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit spread not only to the scattered Accawoio tribe, 
but to Carib, Patamuna, and Makusi. At Cabacaburi at length there 
were well-defined Arawak, Accawoio and Carib quarters, each tribe 
being responsible for the tidiness and maintenance of its own section. 

One result of this readiness to teach others has been in later years 
that groups of men and women, and sometimes children too, have 
arrived at one or other of the various mission stations and astounded 
the missionary by the absolute accuracy with which they have repeated 
the simple Catechism on the fundamental truths of Christianity drawn 
up by Mr. Brett in the Accawoio as well as in the Arawak, Carib, and 
Warau languages. Not one of them could read a word. This ex- 
cellent and brotherly quality goes far to account for the arrival in 
town from time to time of Indians from the far interior to see the 
bishop, to tell him that they have built a church, and that their 
Captain had sent them down to bring up a clergyman to teach them. 
It has not been possible for the bishop at once to grant such requests, 
from lack of men and money, yet they have not been neglected. 
Mission stations have been opened further and further afield, visited 
with more or less regularity by superintending clergy until such time 
as a man, far better two men, could be found willing to endure tem- 
porary exile from their fellows, and for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s 
devote themselves to these primitive and most interesting children 
of the upland plains. One such man has recently offered himself 
and has already paid a preliminary visit to Holmia, the homestead 
of Dr. Bovallius, whose untimely death has deprived the Indian of 
a wise and sympathetic friend. 

Two industries have largely affected the Indian. Woodcutting, 
for which he is naturally fitted, has attracted him and helped to 
bring him into the neighbourhood of the mission stations on the 
large rivers. Gold digging, which in recent years has taken further 
and further away from the cultivated coast all sorts of persons who 
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previously had dreaded to leave it, has served rather to drive him away. 
Neither of them has made him a better man than he was before. 

It must not be imagined because the Indian himself has been so 
helpful in diffusing the missionary’s teaching that the Church’s work 
in this portion of the field has been made simple and easy. Not so. 
Many circumstances conspire to make it exceedingly difficult. The 
very readiness he shows to become a Christian makes the careful 
missionary particularly anxious that he should as thoroughly as possible 
appreciate what he is doing in seeking the “ Sacrament of Responsi- 
bility”. But it is not often that the catechumens can be long 
detained under the missionary’s instruction. He himself very likely 
has to move on; they cannot stay if he can, for they must have food, 
and the larger the numbers brought together the shorter time last 
the ground provisions on which they mainly depend. Teacher and 
taught may never meet again. Often a teacher would gladly accom- 
pany a party returning to their far-off home—but how can he? and 
if he did, how is he to live? 

Many hundreds of children have been taught in the mission schools, 
but parents sometimes won’t and sometimes can’t leave their children 
behind them. If they are left the responsibility of maintaining them 
is more than the catechist dare always assume. 

Again, what should the training be to make the baptized Indian 
a more useful and worthy man than he has been? ‘The charge is 

often laid against him of being lazy. It is not a fair charge. It 
generally means that some employer who wants much for little is 
disappointed in his returns. ‘The Indian’s wants are few and easily 
satisfied—they grow of course with his acquaintance with races of 
different habits—they do not necessarily improve. A sufficiently 
intimate knowledge of these people, gained during six years’ work 
among them, assures me that once you gain the Indian’s confidence 
and he is satisfied that you mean well by him and your word can be 
depended upon, you can trust him to do what you engage him to 
do in connexion with his mission station or anything else provided 
he clearly understands what you want and when you want it done. 
As example is stronger than precept, he has learnt more evil than 
good by contact with his outer world, and weak Christians of other 
races have no right to point the finger of derision at a weak corrupted 
Indian brother. ‘The fewness of his wants makes harder the question 
what he is to be taught to do. Not much of the land will yield 
crops after a few years’ cultivation, and as there is no market they 
can only grow what they need for food. The native manufactures, 
hammocks, pottery and basket-work, certainly are in fair demand, but 
a glut would easily be created. Cattle raising they are debarred from 
by the absence of grass—and grass brings bétes rouges. If they could 
raise cattle what could they do with them so far from a market? 

One thing they can do, and under kindly discipline they have 
shown themselves ready to do it, that is to erect and keep in repair 
the mission buildings if the missionary is wise enough to be content 
with structures suited to the bush or savannah and does not attempt 
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to emulate the boarded-up houses of the coast, even for the church. 
That God’s blessing has rested upon the labours of those who have 
been engaged in Christ’s work of making disciples of this red race 
we can be confident. There is not yet an Indian*deacon, but three 
Indians are now teachers in charge of the schools on as many missions 
and giving great satisfaction. No canoes of painted feather-crowned 
fighters can now be met, nor would apology be made, as was the 
case when Bishop Austin first visited the Mahaica creek, that had 
the chief known he was coming he would have had two, instead of 
only one supply of paiwari (an intoxicating drink) provided. 

Our prayer is that the Holy Spirit may put it into the hearts of 
two faithful priests to offer themselves, and into the hearts of others 
to make provision for them, that the work may be carried forward, 
the mistakes of the past avoided, wise methods employed, and in all 
God’s honour promoted. 
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CHURCH WORK AMONGST THE ABORIGINES 
IN CHRISTENDOM 


INDIAN MISSIONS IN THE 
PROVINCE OF RUPERT'S LAND 


A SURVEY OF THEIR CONDITION AND 
PROSPECTS 


By Rev. Canon BURMAN, WInnIPEc 


THE sub-title above given has been inserted because, as a matter 
of fact, the district covered by the following survey included the vast 
regions of North-Eastern Canada—extending from the provisional 
Western boundaries of Labrador to Lake Winnipeg, where the North- 
West Territories really begin. ‘ 

The history of the missions of the Church to the nativés of this 
Province falls roughly into four periods, viz. :—(1) 1823-1850. (2) 1850- 
1865 ; (3) 1865-1900; (4) 1900 to present time. 

In the first period we have what may be called the Planting. Though 
the work of the Church began in 1820, when the Rev. G. West was 
sent out to minister to the people attached to the post of the Hudson 
Bay Company, it was not until about 1823 that special work among 
Indians was undertaken. From that time until the arrival of Bishop 
Anderson in 1849, a few principal missions were planted as strategic 
points, from which the country round might gradually be reached. 

2. 1850-1865 was a period of development, when the missionaries 
felt their way up the great waterways and across the plains, enlarging 
the scope of the work, until it fairly well covered the land from the 
eastern limit to the Rocky Mountains, the Mackenzie and Yukon. 

3. 1865-1900 was the great period of organization, following the 
extension of the Episcopate by the late Archbishop Machray ; making 
closer personal supervision possible and resulting in both the expansion 
and strengthening of the work. 

During these three periods the work was almost altogether main- 
tained by C.M.S. : 

By the beginning of the present century there were nine dioceses 
in place of one, and the few missions of the middle of the last century 
had become 63 principal stations, with 54 out-stations and a staff of 
59 clergy and 7olay-workers. The people attached to these numbered 
just Over 11,000. 

4. The present period, beginning with 1900, seems sufficiently marked 
by the sudden impetus given to immigration. From 1875 onward 
there had of course been great developments in the way of immigra- 
tion, and the building of a railway across the Pacific; but this had 
mainly affected only the southern portion of the country and the 
great plains, upon which only a few Indians were found. It had not 
greatly affected Indian missions. But since 1900 we have had such 
a flood of new population, and such an increase in railway extension, 
as could hardly have been foreseen by the most sanguine; and we 
are faced by new. problems as regards Indian missions and their support, 
They may be stated briefly as follows :— 
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1. The opening up of the country as above indicated, bringing about 
a new condition of things, affecting deeply the lives and prospects of 
the Indians. 

Their territory has been invaded, on the one hand cutting off their 
means of livelihood as regards hunting, &c., on the other bringing to 
them new methods for making a living, and also new and grievous 
temptations. And this is only a beginning. Within another decade 
vast regions, still inaccessible to all but Indians and the most hardy 
travellers, will be likewise invaded. 

2. This has already greatly disturbed the work of the missions in 
certain regions and will do so more as the country develops. It has 
tended to draw away the people from old centres—to rising towns 
and villages; has made life on the reserves given them for agricul- 
tural purposes less attractive to the younger generation, as it has 
in some cases driven the people to seek other districts where they can, 
undisturbed, pursue their old methods of life. 

. 3. The maintenance of the missions has become increasingly difficult 
by reason of the withdrawal by degrees of the support of C.M.S. 

It was hoped that this would have been met by the contributions 
of the Canadian Church, but this has not been realized. “Iwo reasons 
may be assigned for this. First, so far as Eastern Canada, is concerned, 
the Church does not seem to have grasped the urgency of the situation— 
partly perhaps because it does not realize either the extent or the 
difficulty of the work. Second, the whole Church, both East and 
West, has been so impressed by the tremendous problem of providing 
for the enormous influx of settlers scattered over a country of bewilder- 
ing distances, that the Indian work has been overshadowed, almost 
forgotten. 

Yet the Indian missions are flung still wider afield and cover a 
region vaster yet than the land likely to be settled by these incoming 
thousands. What is to be done? 

Before we attempt to suggest an answer to this question, it may 
be well to survey present conditions somewhat more closely, in order 
that the true nature of the problem before the Church may be made 
manifest. 

1. The great majority of Indians in the region under consideration 
are Christians. A considerable number are attached to the Roman 
Church ; most of the others are our fellow churchmen. 

2. Our Church having been practically alone in the field with Rome, 
until recent years, is looked to by the Indians as their hope and support 
in religious things. : 

3. While from the very first efforts have been made to inculcate 
the duty of giving to the support of the Church, yet the extreme 
poverty of the people, large numbers of whom live literally and un- 
avoidably from hand to mouth, has made it impossible for them to 
contribute to any appreciable extent. The same condition still pre- 
Tae except among the comparatively small proportion of agricultural 

ndians. 

It is quite clear that if the missions are to be continued, it must be 
by the gifts of the Church at large. 

4. Educational work has always been a prominent feature in the 
missions. This has incidentally involved the caring for a good many 
orphan or destitute children. At present, where the Indian title has. 
been extinguished by the Government, it provides to some extent 
for both boarding and day schools, but its grants are as a rule quite 
insufficient for effective work. Yet upon these schools depends the 
very future of the race as regards religious training. Some contend 
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that the Church should not be called upon for their support, but it 
seems obvious that if the Church is at all to control them for the sake 
of giving religious training, it must be prepared to make.some financial 
contribution toward their maintenance. 

There is a further function before these schools, at any rate for some 
years to come, which is to bring to notice and give opportunity for the 
training of native teachers and missionaries. 

If the Church loses the schools her work is doomed. 

5. Large sums of money have been spent in the buildings and their 
equipment for mission purposes. These form a valuable asset, together 
with landed property acquired by right of occupation. 

6. While the work to be done in the future must be largely pastoral, 
giving care and oversight to groups of Christians, there are still a 
considerable number of heathen Indians, scattered through the various 
dioceses. 

It is naturally difficult to enumerate these. In the northern dis- 
tricts it is impossible. However, eliminating for our purpose the 
dioceses of Mackenzie River and Athabasca, and the Eskimo of the 
extreme northern portions of Keewatin and Moosonee, we have, accord- 
ing to Government returns, the following figures, which may. be accepted 
as approximately correct :— 

1. Rupert’s Land, 1,320 heathen at 26 reserves, varying from 1 to 
188 at each. 

2. Saskatchewan and Qu’Appelle, 2,224 heathen at 45 reserves, vary- 
ing from 2 to 215 at each. 

3. Calgary, 1,780 heathen at 7 reserves (1,275 are at reserves). Those 
at Church missions number 1,190 as per last returns. 

4. Keewatin, 1,754 heathen at 34 reserves, varying from 6 to 155 
at each. ; 

This gives a total of 7,078 pagans nominally located at 112 points. 
This means that reserves have been assigned at these places, at which 
these people, with others who are Christians, live constantly or, in 
the case of the hunters, which they visit occasionally. At many 
reserves the Church has missions. A careful survey of prevailing 
conditions gives the following results :—(1) With two exceptions the 
pagan Indians are scattered in small groups over the whole country. 
These are mostly in touch with some mission of the Church or other 
Christian body, and their conversion may be looked for in due time. 
The exceptions are, fivst, the heathen in Keewatin, numbering 1,754, 
found in one large district known as the Lake of the Woods country. 
For these we have three small missions on Rainy River, near together. 
There are also two boarding schools under other churches. Thus 
the greater number are scattered over the lakes and rivers, and so 
nomadic that it is doubtful if any one or more points could be judi- 
ciously selected from which to attempt their civilization. The second 
exception is found in Alberta, where, out of the 1,780 pagans given, 
some twelve hundred are concentrated on four reserves upon which 
the Church has missions. Here an increased force and concentration 
of effort seemed desirable. The Eskimo of Northern Hudson Bay 
and Arctic regions, including the Mackenzie River Delta and adjacent 
shores, are an unknown quantity. They will require special efforts 
and persistent methods of work, probably for all time. 

The heathen of other parts of Mackenzie River are not numerous. 
The same may be said of sparsely-peopled Athabasca, where probably 
two new missions would meet all needs. 

7. The missions have for many years been inadequately manned. 
Romanists have outnumbered us many times. While they have often 
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overmanned we have had far too scanty forces. The result has been 
that at some missions all along, and at others at certain seasons, the 
solitary ordained man or catechist has been unable to cope with the 
work, when the Indians have visited the missions in force, as they do 
periodically. 

Then, too, there has been some grave difficulty in supplying vacancies 
caused by resignations or absence on furlough. Also, few men have 
ever at one time been in training for future reinforcements. 

Lastly, the missionaries, often willing to do and capable of transla- 
tion work, have lacked time for this important matter. 

Perhaps we may now attempt to suggest some answers to the question 
above: “‘ What is to be done?”’ 

1. There must be an effort made to meet new conditions, by laying 
down some broad and comprehensive scheme for the strengthening 
of a languishing cause, and by bringing before the whole Church the 
importance and needs of Indian missions, and by making every effort 
to elicit sympathy and practical help. As the Canadian Church cannot 
do all that is required, the Church of the Motherland must be appealed 
to not to cease its past efforts, but rather to increase its gifts. While 
it is hard to predict future events, it seems likely that, in say twenty 
years, conditions will have so changed that the special demand of 
this work will be largely diminished. 

2. The different dioceses concerned should join forces, map out 
some systematic plan which will as long as is necessary give unity to 
the work—will attract the attention of the Church, and which will 
give a fair division of financial resources furnished by the Church. 
It should also endeavour to work up self-support. As time goes on 
the small native congregations, which have become surrounded by 
those of settlers, should be merged in the common work and thus 
supported entirely by the common funds of the diocese. 

3. In the matter of education, every effort should be made to induce 
the State to bear its fair share of the expense, while the Church, for 
reasons given above, should keep its hand upon every school assigned 
it, and cheerfully bear the comparatively small expenditure involved 
therein. 

In this connexion, too, more work should be undertaken in the way 
of training men and women for places on the mission staff. This 
should include promising natives for posts as catechist, &c., as well as 
others for ordination. 

4. More attention should be given to furnishing literature to the 
Indians; not only as to the Scriptures and Prayer Books, &c., but 
there should be provided, at any rate in the principal languages spoken, 
manuals of devotion, definite Church teaching, and simple books of 
instruction, These would be invaluable to the Indians, and would 
greatly strengthen the hold of the Church upon them. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
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THE CHURCH’S MISSIONS 
AMONGST ABORIGINES IN 
AMERICA 


By S. H. BLAKE, K.C. 


Tue North American Continent has been of late so much before the 
world that it needs but a few sentences to remind the reader of the position 
of the aboriginal inhabitants a century ago, their life, their occupation, and 
their surroundings. At the same time the enormous difficulty of obtaining 
accurate statistics over a vast, comparatively unknown, region, where 
parts of the country are almost inaccessible, some portions having never 
been traversed, and where many of the inhabitants belong to migratory 
tribes ever moving in pursuit of game, must be borne in mind. Notwith- 
standing the opening up of a large portion of the Northern territory of the 
Continent, and the bringing in of a large number of the Indians within 
Treaty limits, there are vast regions of Canada in which there are numbers 
of nomadic Indians outside of Treaty limits where the opportunities for 
obtaining information do not exist, as in the case of Treaty Indians. 

In the beginning of the last century, with the exception of the fur trader 
and an occasional traveller, vast tracts of the Northern part of the Continent, 
covering an area oi three thousand miles from east to west, and two thousand 
from north to south, were inhabited by the aboriginal Indians, who spread 
themselves over the whole of this land, hunting on horseback, or employing 
the canoe in the summer time as a means of transportation over the innumer- 
able lakes and rivers, and in the winter snowshoes or dog-sleds, in pursuit 
of the moose and caribou, and of many fur-bearing animals, notably the 
buffalo, the beaver, and the fox, which, bought by the fur trader, gave the 
Indian the means of support, although leaving him entirely dependent 
upon those engaged in the traffic in furs for his supplies. 

The main root-stocks of the aboriginal tribes in Canada are :— 


Haida, Eskimo or Innuit, 
Tsimahean, Kootenay, 

_ Kwakintl-Nootka, Déné or Athapascan, 
Algonquin, Salish, 
Troquois, Hurons. 


‘The first three are wholly confined to Canada; the remaining seven are 
found also in the United States. These are subdivided into numerous 
bands or tribes, the chief of which are the Mic-Macs, Crees, Saulteaux, 
Chippewas or Ojibways, Ottawas, Blood, Blackfoot, Peigan, Stonies, and 
Sarcees. 
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No statistics of population under small tribal divisions are kept. 

There are 1,445 Indian reserves in the Dominion of Canada containing 
4,962,751 acres. 

Indian reserves are set aside in order that the aborigines may have tracts 
of land for agricultural purposes which may not be alienated without their 
consent and that of the Government, and where they may be free from 
encroachment by their surrounding white neighbours; with annuities and 
personalty promised under the treaties, these form the Indian estate, 
which is designed as a basis for their support and civilization. 

Roughly speaking the only districts in Canada that are not covered by 
Treaty are as follows :—The Ungava District and those portions of the 
Mackenzie River district north of the 6oth parallel of latitude. 

Certain other important areas in Canada are not covered by what are - 
generally called Treaties ; thus, the whole of the Provinces of Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and British Columbia, have 
not been formally ceded by the Indians. Their territorial rights have been 
to’a certain extent acknowledged by the apportionment of reserves under 
varying conditions, and the beneficial treatment of the Government in the 
way of assistance to destitute Indians, education, &c., &c., have been 
extended to them, but they do not receive these in exchange for a land 
cession. 

The Indians were virtually masters of the whole of this vast territory, 

subject only to the undefined rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company, until the 
year 1870, when by arrangement it came into the hands of the Dominion of 
Canada. Prior to that date, and in 1867, the Indian Department had 
arranged for a contribution to Indian Schools in Ontario and Quebec. This 
system was apparently extended to schools in the newly acquired North- 
west Territory. Shortly thereafter began the making of Treaties for the 
extinguishment of the Indian title to the lands, the first of which Treaties, 
of which there are ten already in existence, was entered into on August 3, 
1871, In the main features, these Treaties resemble one another, and the 
principal matters provided for in each are—(1) the setting apart reserves 
-as the property of the Indians sufficient to give to each family of five one 
hundred and sixty acres; (2) the absolute prohibition of the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors ; (3) a present of three dollars per capita to each Indian on 
the reserve; (4) a provision for schools for the Indians to be conducted at 
the expense of the Government. 

On March 14, 1879, Mr. N. F. Davin made a comprehensive report on 
the subject. He recommended—(a) that wherever the Missionaries have 
schools those schools should be utilized where possible by the Government ; 
that notwithstanding the migratory nature of the population, it would 
be well to establish not more than four industrial schools to test their 
results. He pointed out the necessity of competent inspection, and urged 
that “ the salary of a teacher must be such as will induce good men to offer 
themselves”. 

In 1883 a grant of $44,000 was made by Parliament to establish three of 
such industrial schools. From time to time various regulations have been 
passed under which these schools have been carried on, and their number 
increased. 

On June 19, 1907, Dr. Bryce, Chief Medical Officer of the Department of 
Indian Affairs, reported “ on the Indian Schools of Manitoba and the North- 
west Territory”, that of a total of 1,537 pupils reported upon, nearly 25 per 
cent. are dead; of one school with an absolutely accurate statement, 69 
per cent. of ex-pupils are dead; and that everywhere the almost invariable 


cause of death given is tuberculosis, the result of imperfect methods of 
heating and ventilation. 
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In the first quarter of the last century, Christianity was introduced to 
the Red River by the Church Missionary Society, whence it spread along 
Manitoba to Saskatchewan, to Hudson’s Bay, to Mackenzie River, and 
intermediate localities as far as Fort McPherson and the Yukon. Schools 
were established and maintained, but, although the Indians under their 
Treaties with the Government abandoned their hunting grounds, and a new 
system of life was introduced, the instruction necessary to warn the Indian 
of the result which would follow from this change was not given. The 
apes is peculiarly susceptible to consumption, pneumonia, and tubercular 

iseases. 

The total number of Indians in the whole of the Dominion of Canada, 
according to the Report of the Department in its last census (March 31, 
1907) ts as follows :-— 





: , Total Indian 
Provinces. | Dioceses. Population. 
Ontario, Algoma, Huron, Niagara, 23,783 
Toronto, Ontario, Ottawa. 
Quebec. Quebec, Montreal. 11,380 
Nova Scotia, Novra-Scoti 2,114 
P, E, Island. era cote: 288 
N. Brunswick. Fredericton. 1,764 
British Columbia. Caledonia, New Westminster, 25,092 
Columbia, Kootenay, 
Yukon. Yukon. 3,302 
Manitoba. Rupert’s Land. 8,445 
Saskatchewan. Saskatchewan, 7471 
Alberta. Calgary. 5,501 
North-West Territory. | Mackenzie River, Keewatin, 21,145 
Moosonee, Qu’Appelle, 
Athabasca. 


23 Dioceses, 


110,345 





(1) According to this schedule (taken from the Blue Book of the Depart- 
ment), the total number of Protestant Indians in the Dominion is 30,290, 
of which 15,380 are Anglicans, 1,572 are Presbyterians, 11,620 are Methodists, 
1,103 are Baptists, 18 Congregationalists, and 597 belong to other Christian 
bodies ; 

(2) 35,682 are Roman Catholics ; 

(3) 10,347 are Pagans. 

The above schedule accounts for 76,319 of the population, but there is 
a note to it that the religion of 34,026 Indians (nomadic) is unknown, and 
that as to the Indians in the North-west and Yukon territories there are 
“no details ’’. 

The work of evangelizing and educating the Indian which has been now 
carried on under the auspices of the Church of England for a sufficient 
number of years to enable a reasonable test by results to be made, shows 
that the means employed in some localities have not resulted in apparent 
success, and the question is raised whether, looking at the overpowering 
demands of Missionary work in many fields, work in such localities should 
be continued. 

For instance,in eleven dioceses out of the twenty-three in the Dominion, 
of a total Indian population of 45,398, only 3,122 are returned as nominal 
Anglicans, the proportion in the other twelve dioceses being rather larger. 
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Possibly nothing will give a better idea of the changed position of the 
Indian in the Dominion than a careful perusal of the following schedules, 
which show in each locality (A) the population, the land under cultivation, 
the value of the products, and (B) the amount received from wages, various 
industries, fishing, hunting, and trapping :— 


A. 


Popula- | Land | Grains and Hay Vatie 


Province. tion. | cropped. | Roots (bush,)| (tons). 


Ontanow sane se. |b 237 Soul uso ok 565,363 27,799 | $429,750 


Otebce te Gl Scones, OOF 140,319 7,809 116,650 
Nova Scotia. . . 2,114 273 9,851 gol 13,692 
New Brunswick . .| 1,764 479 12,458 262 FRE) 
Prince Edward Island 288 52 1,867 49 939 
British Columbia . | 25,092 | 11,056 430,621 11,385 309,005 
Manitoba. . . .| 8,445 | 5,928 132,660 15,686 117,635 
Saskatchewan. . .| 7,471 | 10,146 267,260 38,830 218,786 


Alberta 2. <5) = | .5,501 |, 1,987 67,484 18,170 74,164 


nn eo i 85,898 | 52,256 | 1,627,883 | 120,891 | 1,287,948 













; Hunting 
: Various mars ° 
Province. Wages. Pe Oey Fishing. and Total. 
Trapping. 















Ontarion +a ucenee $518,292 | $226,173 | $71,454 | $103,694 | $1,349,363 
8 










Quebec fs denarii ige 508,398 97,441 39777 89,952 816,21 

Nova Scotia Petty 24,650 23.775 |. 6,715 5,700 74,532 
New Brunswick. . 56,150 24,000 10,415 7,050 104,942 
Prince Edward Island 150 13,035 1,145 55 15.324 
British Columbia. 379,455 215,636 | 370,206 | 196,646 | 1,470,948 
Manitobarein ese 85,870 19,800 43,841 69,903 337,049 
Saskatchewan. . 47,516 57,200 31,169 | 129,408 484,175 
Albertaws 22) 27.53 38,917 37,059 5,765 28,135 184,040 














piotal foe, . | $1,659,308 $714,125 | $544,487 





$630,633 | $4,836,591 





The opening up of the country, the market for its products, the oppor- 
tunities of earning wages, on the railways, in the lumber camps, in the 
canneries and in the many industries arising in the southern portion of the 
North-west, the entrance of Fur Companies, and others, have through com- 
petition increased largely the price to be paid for all fur-bearing animals 
and thus all are benefited, and the curse of rations and pauperization appears 
happily to be passing away from the land. It is to be borne in mind that 
the very large sum above set forth of $4,836,591 was earned by the 85,898 
in treaty limits, and gives a result of $282 a family. ; 

The total number of schools throughout the Dominion is 303—226 day, 


5§ boarding, and 22 industrial. The class of school and its locality are as 
follows :— 
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Class of School. 
































Province. Number of 
Boarding. | Industrial. Schools. 
Ontario. . 8 
Quebecee wien: ios - : io 
Nova Scotia. .-°.... b fe) 
New Brunswick . 6 
Prince Edward Island g I 
British Columbia . 8 9 53 
Manitoba . . . . 9 2 57 
Saskatchewan . . 14 3 37 
Ailbettarcw 1 te : 18 3 29 
North-west Territories a 3 
Outside Treaty Limits 5 
Totaly ns che sass | Mat: | 22 303 
The denomination. to which each school belongs is :— 
: Undenomi- | Roman Church \ nicihe: Presby- Salva- 
Province. nihonal Catholi dist Mare tion 
AOU EE: Et ei England. Ss Sod Army. 
Ontarionen ssa toy alts 37 25 12 9 
OURS Oe Ganen e 3 12 I 3 
Nova Scotia . . . 10 j 
New Brunswick . 6 
Prince Edward Island I 
British Columbia . . 16 15 17 4 I 
Manitoba >.>. 3 Il 30 8 5 
Saskatchewan . . . I 10 19 7 
Alberta. . . I 13 8 7 
North-west TVewitories 2 I 
Outside Treaty Limits 5 
| 45 106 | gl | 44 16 I 
I rea haere a MONEY eR St ey Lee OF (eS A OP TEAER STE ef 


From July 1, 1877, to June 30, 1906, the expenditure on Indian education 
by appropriations of the Dominion amounted to $6, 5275374-57- ‘This is 
apart from ail other expenditures made by the Dominion for the benefit 
of the Indian, and in addition to the very large expenditure made by the 
various churches engaged in this work. 

Not more than 54 per cent. of the children of school age attend the schools 
in operation throughout the Dominion. 

I gladly quote a passage from the last report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, 1906, where the same questions with which we 
are dealing are found :— 

“‘T take special pleasure in reporting a net increase of six in the number 
of day schools maintained among the Indians, for these little schools 
not only perform the usual functions of such institutions with the pupils 
themselves, but radiate knowledge of better habits of life and a higher 
morality through the tepees, cabins, and camps, to which the children 
returh every night. They are, in my judgement, the greatest civilizing 
agency of any through which we try to operate upon the rising generation.” 
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The following statement of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the 
Dominion of Canada was made on the 14th and 28th of last January in 
answer to a deputation that waited upon him of representatives of the 
Anglican, Presbyterian, and Methodist Churches. The Honourable Frank 
Oliver, the Superintendent, is also Minister of the Interior for the Dominion. 
No person is better acquainted than he is with this Northern country, its 
prospects, its needs, the nature and habit of the Indian, and the best method 
of dealing with the present position of the Indian question :— 


“On the reserves which have heretofore been served by these schools 
(the industrial) an improved type of day school might be established. 
The staff would consist of a married teacher, and on the large reserves of 
a nurse also, and a nutritious and simple noon-day ,meal.might be served 
tothe pupils of theschool. Thenurse might be occupied in house-to-house 
visitation directing sanitary measures, and the wife of the teacher should 
have domestic qualifications which would make her useful in instructing 
the Indian women in the ordinary domestic employments. 

It should be remembered that the British Columbia Indians are prac- 
tically self-supporting, and the policy of removing the children from their 
parents and separating them from the ordinary vocations by which in 
their future lives they must obtain a living is questionable. 

My belief is that the attempt to elevate the Indian by separating the 
child from his parents and educating him as a white man has turned out 
to be a deplorable failure. I believe that the best that can be done for 
the Indian is to accept the family conditions established by Providence and 
hope for the elevation of the parents by elevating their children. In 
other words, that a good day school on the reserve is a better means of 
improving the condition of the Indians than the industrial or even the 
boarding schools. 

The mutual love between parent and child is the strongest influence 
for betterment in the world, and when that influence is absolutely cut 
apart or is deliberately intended to be cut apart as in the education of 
Indian children in industrial schools, the means taken defeats itself. 
Children must love and therefore respect their parents or they cannot or 
will not respect themselves. To teach an Indian child that his parents 
are degraded beyond measure, and that whatever they did or thought was 
wrong, could only result in the child becoming, as the ex-pupils of the 
industrial schools have become, admittedly and unquestionably very 
much less desirable elements of society than their parents who never saw 
the schools.” 


We have not tested the great benefit flowing from a first-class system of 
day schools with up-to-date teachers. Out of the 226 day schools for 
Indians in the Dominion there are in 100 of these schools 637 children, or an 
average of six and one-third child in each school. In some of these schools 
the average attendance is two, some three, some four, and soon. The utter 
failure of any attempt to do good in these miserable little bands, and the 
distressing effect upon the broken-down teacher, need no comment. What 
_ a farce in place of real education and uplifting ! 

There has been such a transformation in the whole of the country in which 
this old system has been in vogue that it is plain to any person considering 
the subject that what might have answered reasonably twenty-five to fifty 
years ago is now absolutely out of date and ceases to fulfil the duty cast 
upon us to educate really the Indian according to the needs of the day. 


In answer to the statement and programme of the Superintendent from’ 


which the above quotations are made will it not be well for us to make the 
following reply :— 
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Canadian in the past has been “Canada for Canadians”; the 
cry of many at the present time is “Canadians for Canada”. 
On every hand there are evidences of growth. From a com- 
mercial and industrial standpoint an immediate future is assured 
us, but our permanent success depends upon true growth, and 
true growth is not determined by increase in railway mileage 
or larger acreage under cultivation, but in the proper develop- 
ment in the character of her citizens. Again, this work stands in 
vital relationship to the future of the Church throughout the 
world. If Canada takes her natural position among the great 
nations of the world, her giving power for the extension of the 
Church will be correspondingly great. We may safely assume, 
I submit, that the Anglo-Saxon race must be depended upon for 
the evangelization of the world, and if we consider England as 
the centre of the Anglo-Saxon race, we see that Canada. is from 
3,000 to 6,000 miles nearer the great heathen nations of the East 
than England ; therefore, if we make Canada strong for God and 
His Church, we are pushing’ out our fortifications a distance of 
3,000 to 6,000 miles nearer the strongholds of superstition and 
heathenism. In reaching these immigrants we have several 
handicaps with which to contend. For one thing, there is a great 
leakage in members, because we have no adequate means of 
following a member of the Church in England or Eastern Canada 
until he is brought into touch with some Church in his new place 
of settlement. This is especially a drawback to us, because as 
a rule our special weakness lies in the country districts. 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge does an 
admirable work in sending out chaplains on emigrant ships and 
recommending Church members to responsible men in certain 
towns and cities, and though this work is subject to great limi- 
tations it might easily become the nucleus of a much more 
thorough system. Instead of having hundreds of agents as at 
present, I feel very strongly it would be far better to have one 
agent in each large distributing centre who could give a great 
deal more time and thought to the work than is possible’ in the 
case of the ordinary parochial clergyman. I find that the average 
emigrant knows that he is going to Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
or Vancouver, but further than this his ideas are very vague. 
On arrival in one of these centres he determines upon his future 
course. If he could be put into touch with an agent there he 
would in turn be passed on or followed up until placed in definite 
touch with some parish. The average churchman seems to 
hesitate to present a letter, and my experience is that a letter 
following a man is very much more effective than one sent with 
him. We also suffer because the Anglicaw*Communion has been 
singularly weak in her development of lay assistance in the work 
of the Church. Our laymen have grown to look upon the clergy 
as solely responsible for the whole ministrations of the Church, 
Thus we find that where you have ten members of some other 
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able provision for the Indian as the change in life, caused by us, absolutely 
necessitates. The Churches have expended much money in co- operating 
in the work of education and instruction. There is no reason why the 
Anglicans, Presbyterians, and Methodists should not continue to co-operate, 
each accepting the localities in which they at present work, continue to 
give religious instruction in the schools and enter upon an aggressive work 
of christianizing the pagan Indians which, adding those who are outside 
the Treaty limits to the number within the Treaties, would make, possibly, 
the number of pagan Indians in the dominion from fifteen to twenty thousand. 

If the Church were freed from the everyday details and expense of the 
schools, a large field, at present untouched, might be covered, while religious 
instruction in the schools could be regularly given. 


Tue Eskimo. 


There are about 500 of our Eskimo brethren north of the Mackenzie 
River on Herschell, Bailey, and Richard Islands. There are about 1,000 
on the west side of Hudson’s Bay from Churchill north. There are about 
1,500 along the east side of Hudson’s Bay, Hudson’s Strait, and thence 
north to Pond’s Inlet. 

After much consideration it has been suggested that there should be some- 
where on Hudson’s Strait, possibly at Ashe Inlet, on Big Island, a central 
location for aiding physically and spiritually the Eskimo. It has been 
suggested to the Government that if it would allot a sum of, say, $5,000, to 
be expended under the supervision of one of its officers, in putting up the 
necessary buildings in some places to be selected as the centre of this under- 
taking it might be made the means of doing a work somewhat similar to that 
which is so admirably carried on by the Moravians among the 1,000 Eskimo 
found on the east coast of Labrador, 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
AMONGST ABORIGINES OF SOUTH 
; AMERICA | 


By REV. E. P. CACHEMAILLE 


CLERICAL SECRETARY OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


THE PARAGUAYAN CHACO 


Tue Indian tribes of the Paraguayan Chaco,—the ‘part of 
Paraguay west of the river Paraguay,—are six or seven in 
number, each speaking a different language. They live from 
hand to mouth, mostly by hunting and fishing, but also by 
some cultivation of vegetables, and they are continually on 
the move in their tropical palm forests. In consequence of 
this wandering and unsettled life, and the difficulty of moving 
about with little children or infirm persons, they have been 
addicted to the practice of infanticide, destroying perhaps two 
out of three of the children born to them, and clubbing their 
old and infirm people, or leaving them to die in the forest. 

These Indians were so dreaded by the neighbouring Para- 
guayans and others, that no one dared venture into their 
territory. A few travellers and explorers who have braved 
the risks have paid with their lives for their temerity in 
entering those dangerous regions. 

So matters stood till about eighteen years ago, when an 
effort was made to evangelize these neglected fellow men. 
The missionaries had to take their lives in their hands, and 
go and live amongst these savages, travelling about with them, 
winning their confidence, and with infinite pains gradually 
dragging from them their language word by word. It was 
found to be abundantly rich in vocabulary and inflection, 
but .absolutely destitute of what may be called theological 
terms. No word of theirs has been discovered for God, 
worship, praise, sacrifice, holy, sin, virtue, reward, punishment, 
duty. 

Bat all these difficulties have been met and overcome, and, 
by God’s blessing, with marked success. About eight years 
ago the first two converts were baptized. These were of the 
Lengua tribe, with which the Mission has had most to do. 
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Now there is amongst these Indians a fully organized Christian 
church, between sixty and seventy baptized converts, many 
candidates for baptism, a small body of Indian communicants, 
schools, industrial training, settled life at stations, and various 
other results of Christian civilization. 

Three or four books of the Bible are printed in their lan- 
guage, also a Prayer Book, and a hymnal; and the Sunday 


services are conducted in Lengua, in their palm-log churches, 


much as in a church in England. A grammar and a large 
dictionary have been compiled, so that to new-comers the 
difficulties of acquiring the language are moderate compared 
with those of the original pioneers. 


GUARANIS 


For the Guarani Indians of Eastern Paraguay, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society has published a diglot version ot 
St. Luke’s Gospel and of the Acts, in Spanish on one page, 
and Guarani opposite. This version has been made by a 
medical man who has for some years past resided in that part 
of the Republic. It seems that the Guaranis of Paraguay, 
the Tupis of Brazil, and the Chiriguanos of Bolivia, all speak 
the same language, with only slight dialectic variations. ‘This 
gives great importance to the translation of the Scriptures 
into Guarani. — 

CHIRIGUANOS, MATACOS, TOBAS * 


In Northern Argentina, in the province of Jujuy, are large 
sugar estates, which employ thousands of Indians. ‘These are 
of three races,—Chiriguanos from Bolivia, Matacos and Tobas 
from the Argentine Chaco. 

The Chiriguanos are short and squat, with broad, heavy- 
looking faces, some of which show long ugly scars of knife 
gashes received in drunken brawls. Many of them are nomin- 
ally Christian, of the most backward type conceivable, ruled 
soul and body by the village priest. ‘They speak Guarani, 
and on the whole are more civilized and intelligent than the 
Chaco Indians. They are good at spade labour, and bright 
and cheerful in spite of their heavy appearance. 

The Matacos are an attractive-looking people, lithe and 
wiry, but much corrupted by contact with the Argentines, 
and sullen and difficult to deal with ; they are all heathen. 
They are good at cane cutting. 


The Tobas are a finer race, and less spoiled. They come 


from a great distance, from the banks of the Parana, and 


are often months on the way. ‘There are Tobas also in the 
Paraguayan Chaco, 
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MAPUCHES 


The Mapuche or Araucanian Indians, who are said to 
number 100,000, inhabit a wide territory in South Chile, 
and to some extent also over the Andes in Patagonia. They 
are an agricultural and pastoral people, living not in villages 
‘or towns, but in solitary huts or rucas, rarely more than two 
or three near each other. They are an exceedingly fine race, 
but, unfortunately, are only too easily led astray by drink, 
which they get without difficulty, living as they do amongst 
a civilized people, the Chilians. 

They appreciate the advantages of education for their 
children, and the schools are the most important missionary 
agency now being carried on amongst them. ‘The Araucanian 
Mission began thirteen years ago, first at the small Chilian 
town of Cholchol, and afterwards at a reserve on the banks 
of the river Quepe. At both stations there are boarding 
schools for the Mapuche lads and lasses, as the distance of 
their homes makes day-school attendance impossible. Many 
Chilian day scholars, however, attend with the Mapuches at 
Cholchol, and a few at the Quepe. 

Two influential chiefs have become converts, and give 
valuable aid in the work. ‘The scholars in the long summer 
holidays take home what they have learnt at school, and in 
several instances that have come to the knowledge of the 
missionaries, the teaching brought home by the scholar has 
led to the conversion of a parent, a relative, or a neighbour. 

Recently a head station for this Araucanian Mission has 
been established in the city of Temuco, which is ten miles 
from Quepe, and twenty-one from Cholchol. The town is 
much frequented by Mapuches, and is the point from which 
the whole Mission can effectively be superintended. 

A volume has been printed in Mapuche, which contains 
the first three chapters of Genesis, the Gospel of St. Luke, 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the last four chapters of Revela- 
tion, besides two or three separate texts. When the scholars 
go home for the long summer holidays, to help their people 
in farming operations, they take these books with them and 
read them in their reserves. 

The Peep of Day also has been translated into Mapuche, 
and printed, and it is now in circulation. Several useful 
tracts and small publications have been put forth from the 
Mission Press. In all this work of translation, one of the 
converted chiefs has rendered most valuable help. 
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YAHGANS 


Mission work has been longest carried on among the Yahgan 
Indians of the extreme south, near Cape Horn. It was there 
that Captain Allen Gardiner, his immediate colleagues, and 
others of the early workers, laid down their lives in their 
apparently fruitless endeavours to bring the Gospel to some * 
of the heathen tribes of Fuegia. ‘This was in 1851 and 1859. 
Yet it was here that Darwin saw and freely acknowledged the 
power of which the Gospel lever gave proof, and in conse- 
quence of what he had seen, became a regular subscriber to 
the mission work. 

There are three tribes in these parts—Yahgans, Ona, and 
Alacalufs, the last being the most numerous of the three. 
These three frequent distinct regions, and have differing 
modes of life. But all are dwindling away, the result of 
contact with so-called civilization. The Yahgan Mission 
Station has recently been moved from 'Tekenika to a better 
position at Rio Douglas, on Navarin Island. 
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THE CHURCH’S MISSIONS 
AMONGST ABORIGINES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 
By raz REV. CANON WINTER, M.A. 


Rector or St. Anprew’s Cuurcn, St. Anprews, Fire, anp 
ComMISssARY FOR THE Bisnop oF Sr. Joun’s, Karrraria, IN 
SCOTLAND 


Tue writer has before him some most interesting and 
hitherto unpublished correspondence dating from October 24, 
1871, to June 19, 1872, of which the first portion is between 
the then secretary of $.P.G. (Rev. W. T. Bullock) and Dr. 
Cotterill, Coadjutor Bishop of Edinburgh and formerly Bishop 
of Grahamstown, South Africa. ; 

It relates to the proposed transfer of part of the Society’s 
financial responsibility for Kaffraria to the Scottish Church 
in consideration of that Church being relieved of further 
contributions direct to $.P.G., and suggests that the Society 
should occupy the position of “‘ a joint supporter of a mission 
of the Scottish Church ”. 

The second portion of it, which is the outcome of this 
first correspondence, is between Bishop Cotterill, Bishop 
Gray of Capetown, and the Primus of the Scottish Church, 
Bishop Eden of Moray and Ross, and has reference mainly 
to the suggestion that the Scottish Church should consecrate 
and send their own bishop to the proposed new diocese—a 
suggestion which was heartily welcomed by the Bishop of 
Capetown and concurred in by the other South African 
bishops, on condition that the new see should not be an inde~ 
pendent one, but a suffragan diocese of the Province of South 
Africa. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that this correspon- 
dence bore abundant fruit, though this particular suggestion 
has never been really carried out. 

It is true that Dr. Callaway, $.P.G. Missionary at Spring- 
vale, Natal, was consecrated in St. Paul’s Church, Edinburgh, 
by the Scottish bishops on All Saints’ Day, 1873, and that 
the Scottish Church from that moment became responsible 
for his stipend of {500 a year, but no priest in Scottish Orders 
has yet been sent as bishop to this diocese. 


1 An Endowment Fund has since been raised, the interest of which now practically 
provides the Bishop’s stipend. To this fund Dr. Callaway himself munificently sub- 
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On the other hand, several priests have gone out as mission- 
aries to Kaffraria from Scotland—three of whom, with a 
deacon, are working there at present, and the Foreign Mission 
Board contributes a yearly block grant of £1,200 to the diocese 
and about {500 in special contributions. It has also raised 
several considerable sums of money for special purposes, as, 
e.g., about £1,700 for the recently consecrated cathedral in 
Umtata. 

In addition to this, the Scottish Church Women’s Associa- 
tion collects and sends out every year many boxes of clothing, 
&c., to different missions in Kaffraria, the value of which at 
cost price was estimated last year at £886, and-as this material 
can be sold out there at a much higher rate it forms a very 
substantial means of support to the missions concerned. 

Putting then all these sources of support together, it is 
probable that the help given by S.P.G. and the Scottish 
Church respectively to the diocese is now fairly equally 
divided. 

We may turn now to a brief survey of the work that is 
being done, especially among the natives, who in this part of 
South Africa outnumber the white settlers by about 80 to 1.2 

It has to be borne in mind that these natives are really 
a collection of various tribes of the Bantu people possessing 
very different racial characteristics and representing several 
successive stages of civilization, from the comparatively well- 
educated Fingo to the Pondo Kaffir barely emerging from 
barbarism. 

In recent years by far the greater majority of these tribes 
have shown a surprising readiness to make use of the privileges 
given them by Government in the direction of education, 
and both Government inspectors and missionaries are agreed 
upon a common experience, viz. that the Kaffir is wonderfully 
quick in the earlier stages of his education to assimilate and 
make good use of what he is taught, but that he seems to 
stop almost unaccountably short at a certain point, the result 


scribed £2,000, and substantial sums were also contributed by S.P.C.K. and the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund, the rest being raised within the Scottish Church. 

. 7 It is right to mention here that the Mission of Chanda, in the diocese of Nagpur, 
Central India, with its large orphanage and fast increasing responsibilities—in which 
two Scottish priests and three ladies are working—is entirely supported, also, by the 
Scottish Church at a yearly cost of about £1,400. 

2 The official name for Kaffraria is ‘ the Native Territories”, so called because this 
district between the Drakensberg Mountains and the sea (with the exception of a few 
farms occupied by Europeans (largely Scotsmen) in the northern end of it) has been 
teserved by the Cape Government for the Kaffir races who live there on their own 
lands, which are carefully apportioned among the different tribes, though they are 
under the organized control ot district magistrates, holding their courts in various 
centres throughout the country, 
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being that in spite of his education he remains (with a certain 
number of conspicuous exceptions) a child in understanding, 
and for purposes of citizenship or spiritual discipline has still 
to be treated in many respects as a child. 

Looked at from a Christian point of view, this quick early 
development has had almost startling results. So quick to 
assimilate, so keen tec impart his knowledge to others, the 
Kaffir makes one of the best missionaries possible in the direction 
of evangelization. 

Thus Bishop Key, whose name will go down to posterity 
as one of the best and bravest of missionary Bishops, found 
in Kaffraria material ready to his hand of which he made the 
fullest use, and, aided as he was by his intimate knowledge 
of the Kaffir character, and the facility with which he spoke 
their language,! it was not long before his diocese had won 
a name for itself as pre-eminent among the South African 
dioceses for its supply of a native Christian ministry, especially 
in the ranks of the diaconate and catechists. 

It will be readily understood that this development had its 
difficult, if not dangerous, side. 

The multiplication of native mission stations made their 
oversight by the European priests increasingly hard to over- 
take, and anyone who may be privileged (as the present writer 
was in 1904) to visit our missionaries in their various centres 
soon learns that the little white church with its parsonage in 
the trees, to be found as a rule in each European settlement 
having a resident magistrate, is only the starting-point, as it 
were, of the work of the great district, forty or even sixty 
miles square, for which the white missionary is responsible, 
and through which he has to travel once a month or so (nearly 
the whole month being thus occupied) chiefly on horseback, 
contending with extreme difficulties in getting across swollen 
rivers at certain seasons of the year, for the purpose of visiting 
the twenty or thirty (or even more) mission stations under 
his charge, to examine schools (including schoolmasters and 
mistresses), to test the preparation of confirmation candidates, 
to train and advise deacons and catechists, and to exercise his 
judgement in the many varieties of discipline which claim his 
careful attention and supervision. 

Add to this the fact that not infrequently from the more 
heathen districts chiefs or headmen will come in with pathetic 
appeals for white teachers, that they and their people may 
have more knowledge and more light, and one can under- 
stand how their present utter inability to meet such demands 


1 Bishop Key worked in Kaffraria at St. Cuthbert’s and elsewhere for many years 
. asa Missionary Priest, before he became Bishop of St, John’s. 
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goes near to breaking the spirit of these already overworked 
missionaries. 

Of course, the problem underlying the whole of our educa- 
tional and missionary work in Kaffraria, as elsewhere, is that 
under the fostering care of British rule a sense of freedom 
and independence is developing and a national spirit is waking 
up and asserting itself. 

You cannot bring education and Christianity to the Kafhir 
and expect him to stop where he is in the scale of civilization. 

In Kaffraria, especially, he is at home as the owner of the 
soil, and his growing knowledge and civilization give him 
a natural desire to take his place in the comity of nations. 

What we are also learning by a happy experience in Kaffraria 
is that the principles of Christianity, really grasped, go far 
to eliminate any dangerous element that must otherwise arise 
from this spirit of awakening. 

The recent Report of the Commission appointed by the 
Cape Government, for inquiry into native affairs, has been 
exhaustively quoted to show what responsible Government 
officials, not necessarily enamoured of missionary methods, 
are ready nevertheless, as honest men, to say in a Government 
Report about the paramount influence of Christianity on the 
general well-being and development of the Kaffir races. 

Again, it is a remarkable fact, closely bearing upon this, 
that during the recent rebellion in Natal there was no sign 
of restlessness even in that part of Kaffraria which borders 
upon it, and this in spite of many ties of blood and kindred, 
which, a few years ago only, would certainly have brought 
about a native rising. 

But the same problem caused by this spirit of awakening 
is also with us in a more directly Christian aspect. 

For some years past what is called the “ Ethiopian” move- 
ment, which, in its wider aspect, may be best described as 
a religious movement with a political aim, has made itself 
felt in the life of the Church in South Africa, perhaps more 
in the Grahamstown diocese than in Kaffraria. 

As an outcome of this, an Ethiopian “ order ” in the Church 
has been created, and is definitely recognized by the episcopal 
synod, the right guidance of which has been the cause of 
much anxious thought to our bishops. 

The whole movement is to be traced to the natural growth 
of a national spirit, which, uncontrolled, is likely to cause 
considerable trouble both politically and ecclesiastically. 

Within the Church the “ order” has, through the voice 
of its leader, professed entire submission to Church authority, 
and has more than once, under somewhat difficult circum- 
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stances, shown welcome evidence of such submission. Mean- 
while, as an order, it is inclined to claim its right to a certain 
amount of independent action, and the question at once 
arises, as to whether its leaders are prepared by their Christian 
training, and the development of their character, to undertake 
the responsibility involved in any independent action, to the 
real well-being and spiritual life of those who follow them. 

The problem is a real one for the bishops of the South 
African Province, and is likely to continue to engage much 
of their time and prayerful attention. 

Meanwhile the leaders of the movement themselves are 
under continual instruction by men well qualified, as mission- 
aries possessing a wide vision, to deal with the situation—one 
of the most difficult that has arisen probably since South 
Africa became an independent Province. 

The writer feels it will best serve the object of this paper 
if he here ventures to record briefly his own impressions of 
the visit he paid to Kaffraria in 1904 as one of the missioners 
in the Mission of Help to South Africa. 

The actual work entrusted to him was the preaching of 
a series of prearranged missions mainly to the white settlers 
in European centres, varying in time from nine days to mere 
mission visits during which only two or three services were 
possible, and the experience gained from these was most 
interesting and valuable. 

The readiness with which men of all kinds, from the chief 
magistrate of the place to the boy behind the counter in the 
store, came to the services, was suggestive enough of the material 
that is really available for the work of Christ’s kingdom among 
the heathen. 

One could not help being struck by the “ worth-whileness ” 
(if one may coin a word) of winning such men definitely for 
Christ. Here, e.g., were the responsible Government officials, 
an exceptional body of men, chosen for their qualification 
for ruling others. Here again were men set down as traders 
on the “veld” or as storekeepers in the townships, some of 
whom had received a public school and university education 
at home, men who in the business of daily life have to mix 
with Kaffirs continually. How much of the great problem 
would be solved if these could be also (as some of them are) 
men of consecrated lives, missionaries each one of them in 
purpose, if not.in name! 

Such an ideal seemed not without its possibility of realiza- 
tion, as one marked the fervour with which those congrega- 
tions, night after night, sang their mission hymns, and listened 
with wrapt attention to the message the missioner had to 
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give them. Deeply interesting, too, were the visits paid to 
native missions in the neighbourhood of one’s work, when 
one could snatch an interval from it. To watch, e.g., one of our 
missionary Priests at work with his deacons and catechists at 
a quarterly gathering, instructing them about their work, 
speaking very “straight” to them about matters of discipline 
and, self-restraint, then, in individual intercourse with them 
afterwards, putting them all at their ease, and importing into 
his relations with them just that touch of humour which the 
educated Kaffir appreciates, and responds to so cordially ; 
or at another time to pay a visit to one of the mission schools, 
and after a few questions, to listen to the children’s hymn- 
singing, often very sweet, always reverent; or, better still, | 
on one’s way to a mission service in a place like Umtata or 
Kokstad, to hear through the open windows of the church 
the early choral eucharist in Xosa being sung, every voice 
lifting up its song of praise, in an unknown tongue indeed, 
and yet in that particular setting, so intelligible to Christians 
all the world over, and with such a spirit of reverence and 
reality pervading it all, that one felt, as they did, that the 
Holy Presence was amongst them of a truth. 

It is a great contrast to pass from all these evidences of 
what Christianity is doing for this people to those other 
evidences which belong to their heathen estate, and are espe- 
cially pronounced td any one who has eyes to see and ears to 
hear, as he travels by post-cart or rides through the land at 
the close of a plentiful harvest, when “beer drinks ” are in 
progress, and heathen rites which cannot be described are 
being celebrated. 

To be able again to stand behind the counter of a trader’s 

store (as one did more than once) and watch the reddest of 
“red” Kaffirs, men, women, and young girls, flock round 
to sell their mealies and to buy their goods or trinkets in re- 
turn, is an experience, not altogether pleasant perhaps, but 
eminently instructive ; indeed the contrast is so startling that 
you find yourself wondering whether they can be of the same 
race with those whose voices you heard that very morning, 
perhaps, singing God’s praises. 
_ Yet the experience of such a contrast is well worth having, 
in that it sends you home with a firmer conviction than ever 
of the regenerating power of the Christian Faith in the darkest 
places of the earth. 

Outside the normal mission work which has been already 
described some mention should be made of certain special 
features of the work in this diocese. 

1. The native ministry of deacons and catechists is supplied 
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by the Diocesan Theological College (St. Bede’s) at Umtata, 
where from twelve to fifteen native students are trained for 
that ministry. In the case of the deacons, a long probation 
of several years is required before admission to the priesthood. 

2. The St. John’s Training College, also at Umtata, provides 
certificated and pupil teachers for the various mission schools 
and has, as well, a flourishing school of about 150 pupils, and 
a carpenter’s shop for the older boys and young men, as part 
of its curriculum. 

3. The St. Cuthbert’s Mission, near T’solo, now under the 
charge of the Cowley Evangelist Fathers, is settled on its own 
lands, and has become a remarkable centre for a large popula- 
tion of Christian Kaffirs, many of whom live on the Mission 
Reserves and send their children to the mission schools. 
There are now some seventy boys and girls of heathen parentage 
supported free of charge in the boarding school of the mission, 
which is also educating young men in its quarries and work-' 
shops to be masons and joiners, of whose skill a notable example 
" may be seen in the beautiful stone church of the mission which 
has recently been built largely by local effort. 

The elder girls in the mission have in recent years. learnt 
weaving, among other industrial occupations, and specimens 
of cloth from their looms have already been exhibited at home 
which will compare very favourably with our home products. 

The mission is also the centre of a district or parish about 
the size of Berkshire, with twenty native Christian out-stations 
dependent on it, and a number of schools in purely heathen 
surroundings. Seventy native workers (catechists and teachers) 
* are working in this district. 

4. The schools and the training school at All Saints’, Engcobo 
(under the supervision of the sisters of the Church), which 
Canon Waters, the best Xosa linguist in South Africa probably, 
has charge of, are unique of their kind, and represent a great 
Christian work among the large Kaffir population of that 
district. 

5. Then, lastly, the recently consecrated cathedral in 
Umtata—itself a memorial to Bishop Key—is not only a 
visible witness to that good Bishop’s work in Kaffraria, but is 
part of a scheme which he initiated, under which it is proposed 
to erect several large and dignified churches, as recognized 
centres in the diocese for native work and worship, and of 
which this cathedral (though only the nave is built at present) 
is the latest and most striking example. Three other such 
churches have already been built—the one at St. Cuthbert’s 
already mentioned, the others at St. Mark’s, and at Mnxe, 
near Cala. -One object of these great churches is to impress 
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the natives and give them a true ideal of the beauty of worship 
under such conditions. Indeed, in the case of the cathedral 
it is hoped (and the hope is already being justified) that it 
may be the means also of removing in some measure the barrier 
which has so long divided Europeans and natives in their 
acts of worship. As a rule, of course, most of the services 
must still be separate on account of the difference of language. 
Meanwhile, the fact that a native priest already holds a canonry 
in the cathedral chapter is surely a happy augury of the two 
races realizing their Christian brotherhood more fully in this 
direction. It may be stated that in Kaffraria this barrier 
has never been so strongly defined as elsewhere in South 
Africa, probably because in Kaffraria, as we have already seen, 
the native is at home on his own soil, and thus has acquired 
a certain status which puts him in a somewhat different relation 
with his white neighbours from that which prevails elsewhere, 
a fact which makes the present experiment the more interest- 
ing, though those who know South Africa well know also 
that this end, however desirable, can only be secured by very © 
gradual degrees, and in the exercise of much patience and tact. 

It is a matter for great thankfulness that within the last 
year the personal interest of our Scottish Church in her mission 
in Kaffraria has been largely strengthened by the sending out 
of three missionaries, two priests and one deacon, from her 
own ministry to different parts of the diocese. 

There can also be no doubt that the visit of the Bishop of 
Glasgow, in 1906, to take part in the consecration of the 
cathedral at Umtata, when he was also able to visit several 
missions in different parts of the diocese, has been productive 
of a largely increased interest at home, and has in many ways 
drawn the Scottish Church and her mission in South Africa 
much more closely together. 
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THE TRAINING AND TREATMENT 
OF NATIVES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By Mrs. WINDHAM, Preroria 


Opinions differ so widely as to the merits of the various 
methods which are advocated and practised in the general 
management of the natives of-South Africa, that the views 
expressed by the writer of this paper should merely be accepted 
as those of an individual colonist who has lived amongst and 
had a good deal to do with one particular type of the numerous 
aboriginal races, namely, the Zulu. . 

Whilst certain rules and broad principles may possibly be 
taken to apply to all the tribes from the Zambesi to the Cape, 
it can hardly be supposed that all of them should be treated 
exactly in the same way, when we know how much they differ 
in race, traditional custom, and language. 

The more we become associated with them, and the more 
experience and insight which we gain into their characteristics, 
feelings, and thought, the less inclined do we seem to pronounce 
any positive opinion as to the attitude which our relationship 
with them should assume. 

It would be difficult to assign any one particular reason for 
such a feeling of dithdence, but it may safely be said that it 
is partly due to the fact that almost every experiment that 
has been tried has met with discouraging and often with 
disheartening results. 

It is not, perhaps, unnatural that the first efforts of civiliza- 
tion in its contact with an absolutely savage people should 
suffer that experience. 

We are suddenly endeavouring to implant upon such a people 
the advanced conditions of the highest form of civilization, 
and the process of evolution should be regarded with patience. 
That considerable progress is being made there is abundant 
evidence to show, but the present native instinct and mode 
of life will remain with us for generations yet to come. 

The influences at work for the elevation of the native are 
chiefly to be found :— 

(a) in the moral teachings of the Church ; 


(5) in the system of education ; 
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(c) in industrial training ; and 


(d) in their treatment by; daily contact with, and example 
of, European employers. 


It may be well to study and analyse the effort of each one 
of these influences, and this will be done, as briefly as possible, 
in the order mentioned. 


(a) It will be recognized by every one that the code of 
morals inculcated by the Church is a most essential part of 
the work of civilization, and both the white and black races 
are under a deep obligation to the missionaries of South Africa 
for the noble efforts which they have made to lay this founda- 
tion stone for the moral character of the native. ‘Their labours 
in this respect are deserving of every support and praise. It 
is at the mission station near his home that the native. first 
learns the lessons of truth, honour, and righteousness, and 
with the impression of that training upon him the native 
should be well prepared and equipped for his development 
further afield. 


(>) Next, let us turn to the system of education which deals 
very materially with the subject before us. 

In all the British colonies of South Africa, mission schools 
may now be said to be the established media of native in- 
struction. 

Missionaries of various denominations have taken up and 
maintained the cause of native education with the utmost 
perseverance. 

Each of the South African Governments has:in turn recog- 
nized and encouraged their services, and substantially supported 
and subsidized the missions by public contributions in aid of 
their schools. 

The Native Affairs Commission reports that the education 
imparted by this State-aided mission school system has been 
beneficial to the natives, and it therefore recommends, inter 
alia, a continuance of Government grants in aid of native 
elementary education. 

In view of that conclusion, arrived at by a body of com- 
missioners of very wide experience, one would hesitate to 
express an opinion to qualify it in any way, were it not for 
the fact, which is pretty generally admitted, that the dis- 
position and utility of the school native of to-day leave some- 
thing to be desired. To what extent this effect may be 
ascribed to the present educational system it is impossible to 
say. The fact of its existence, however, appears to offer 
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a sufficient reason for considering whether the system which 
has been upon its trial for nearly a century is in itself at fault, 
and, if so, how far it might be remedied. . 

The most direct way of putting its merits to a practical 
test 1s to try some other method, and it might be well if one 
or more Government schools could be established, purely as 
an experiment, at convenient centres, with an entirely different 
course of instruction to that which obtains in the mission 
schools. 

Such a suggestion is not intended, of course, to disturb or 
to interfere in any way with’ the mission schools, which should 
be substantially supported, as at present, by the Govern- 
ment. 

The question is one of considerable importance, involving, 
as it would, a material departure from the past and present 
native educational policy of the South African colonies. 

Generally speaking, the colonist is much concerned at the 
ordinary education of the natives, because he fears that their 
intellectual development must eventually bring the black man 
into serious competition with the white in most of his daily 
vocations and means of livelihood. 

Looking to the probable results of a literary and industrial 
training, there may be something to be said for the appre- 
hensions thus entertained. Any marked competition of the 
kind might conceivably result in favour of the native, whose 
mode of living and whose wants are comparatively simple. 

To overcome this difficulty, and at the same time to promote 
their material improvement, the natives might be trained and 
encouraged in the pursuit which is most natural to them, 
namely, agriculture. 

Quite apart from the question of any possible conflict of 
interest with the European working class, a good literary 
instruction per se can be but of limited advantage to the natives 
for two or three generations at least, when it is borne in mind 
that as a rule their best attainments cannot bring them to the 
same standard of proficiency as that of the average educated 
European, and that even then the openings now exclusively 
filled by Europeans would be comparatively few. 

Under these circumstances it is reasonable to assume that 
the position of the natives would be more effectively improved 
in the next few generations by directing them more to the 
school of agriculture than by any other course. 

It is obviously necessary that reading, writing, and arithmetic 
should be taught, and this might well be done concurrently 
with their agricultural instruction. 

Once the native acquires a thorough interest in farming 
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operations, and learns to depend more on his own home for 
his support, he may gradually qualify himself for the responsi- 
bility of possessing an individual title to the land he occupies. 

Until he can be brought in that way to rely upon his own 
resources, and to attain a sense of personal independence and 
liberty, the whole native question may remain a menace to 
the country and retard the evolution of the natives them- 
selves. 

Farming cannot be successfully carried on in South Africa 
under existing conditions by means of white labour only, and 
as the future prosperity of the colonies must largely depend 
upon their agricultural development the conversion of the 
native male population into a farming tenantry is as much a 
vital matter of public policy as it is a future means of existence 
and contentment to the native, extending to him, as it will, 
the widest field of employment. 

From every point of view it is undesirable that native men 
should be employed as household servants, and they should be 
released from such a service as soon as it is possible to replace 
them by native girls. This object should always be kept in 
view, and no doubt the time will come when the employment 
of native girls will become as customary as it already is in 
certain parts of Cape Colony, in homes where no man- 
servant is to be found. 

In order to promote that object, special training schools 
ought to be established, preferably at mission stations, and 
liberally subsidized by Government, at which the girls should 
be taught in every branch of household work, such as cooking, 
the care of children, sewing, washing, and ironing. ‘These 
schools should be situated in native centres not far distant 
from occupied European farms, so that every advantage could 
be taken of them by the pupils, and that immediate employ- 
ment might be found for them close to their homes. From 
the farms, the sphere of their service could gradually be ex- 
tended to the nearest European villages and townships, and 
ultimately to the larger towns. Until the experiment has been 
proved to be a success in the districts, and has met with 
popularity amongst the natives, and until the schools can turn 
out a fair and regular supply of trained girls, it would be 
a grave mistake to send them to the larger towns where they 
would be exposed to all sorts of evil temptations and con- 
tamination, in the midst of thousands of native men, including 
many of the criminal type. An essential feature of the scheme 
would be the establishment of an hostel in the principal towns 
to which the girls could be sent direct from the schools, and 
from which they could be engaged by employers. In this 
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way, they could be properly cared for, and allotted only to 
suitable places of employment. 

One of the most important effects to be looked for in the 
policy of inducing girls to enter into domestic service is the 
natural stimulus which it will give to civilization. The advance- 
ment of the natives is enormously retarded by the fact that 
their womenkind remain so tied to their homes. Whilst the 
men are brought into immediate contact with the influences 
of civilization when at work, the women remain beyond the 
reach of such influences. The result naturally is that the men 
relapse into their savage ways soon after they return to their 
kraals. To wean the native from savagery, it is therefore 
essential that the women should be brought into the closest 
touch with Europeans. In no better way could that be 
attained than by employing young girls as domestic servants. 
New wants will be created in every direction, and the women 
will insist upon a higher standard of life all round. The 
ideas of polygamy will disappear, and the status of the women 
be automatically raised to its proper standard. A great step 
forward will be taken in inculcating the value and advantage 
of labour. The men will be more contented to remain in 
service for longer periods of time when their women folk also 
are at work. The economic effect upon the acute labour 
problem, which is always at our doors, will be of incalculable 
benefit to the whole community, and one of the causes of the 
abnormally high cost of living at the present time will be 
removed, and, last of all, the difficulties of housekeeping, 
which adds such a burden to the white woman’s life in this 
country, will be overcome. 


(c) We now come to the question of industrial training, 
which is chiefly afforded to the native in the extensive mining 
industries of this colony. Whilst disadvantages must attach to 
the employment of some 200,000 men upon the mines, away 
from their homes and the simple conditions of their kraal lives, 
there can be no doubt that the strict discipline and control 
under which they live, combined with the regular and con- 
tinuous nature of their work, is beneficial to the native, and 
teaches him the habit of steady labour. The all-round im- 
provements in their general living conditions on the mines 
unquestionably makes for the contentment of the labourers. 

The mineral wealth of the Transvaal is so abundant that 
the mining industry must continue to absorb a very large 
portion of our available native labour-supply for many years 
to come, and the training which the natives thus receive will 
inevitably have its influence upon the native character. It is 
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the duty of the Government, no less than that of the industry, 
to see that that influence is not harmful but beneficial. 


(d) Finally, we have to consider the treatment of the native 
when he comes into contact with the European employer. It 
is here that the greatest influence for good or evil is at work. 
Just as there has been shown to be a heterogeneous mass of 
native races and tribes amongst us, so do we find a cosmopolitan 
community of Europeans of every class. With few exceptions, 
all the worst vices of the native are learned amongst the lowest 
European classes in crowded townships. The protection of the 
native from demoralization undersuch circumstancesis practically 
impossible, and the evil is one which can only be accepted as 
inevitable. But it isin the general treatment which the native 
servant receives amongst the better class of Europeans that 
particular attention might be directed with advantage. Through 
the mere lack of experience and knowledge of native charac- 
ter, a great deal of harm is innocently done by masters and 
mistresses. 

One of the greatest mistakes which is made is to allow any 
kind of familiarity, or to admit the native to any appearance 
of equality or social intercourse. ‘To avoid this, the native 
should be made to clearly understand his position from the 
very outset ; he should very rarely be taken into conversation ; 
civility and respect from him should be rigidly insisted upon ; 
the rule should invariably be that he should only speak to his 
employer when spoken to; the disobedience of any order 
should never be overlooked ; joking should be carefully avoided ; 
and impudence cannot be too severely checked. Such trifles 
as smoking in the presence of employers, speaking to them 
with their hats on, or sitting down when being spoken to, 
should not be allowed. 

It is in the nature of the native to understand and appreciate 
the observance of such rules, and he will respect his employer 
for maintaining them. 

It is a mistake to lay your hands upon a native otherwise 
than under very grave provocation. In meting out any form 
of punishment to him, be very sure that your action is abso- 
lutely just, for the native has the keenest sense of justice. 
Pay him well for good service, and give him his orders in 
no uncertain or persuasive manner. Avoid nagging him into 
surliness in petty little ways, and let him at all times feel in 
no doubt that you are his master or mistress. 

If treated in this way, the many fine qualities of the native - 
will, as a rule, manifest themselves, and little will be seen of 
the trouble he can give under mismanagement. 
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Within such a short compass, it has not been possible to 
do more than to refer briefly to a few of the conspicuous 
features of a subject so comprehensive and complex as that 
of the training and treatment of a race only just emerging 
from a state of barbarism, but the few observations which 
have been made.may not, perhaps, be unworthy of some 
notice by those who are interested in the question. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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CHURCH WORK AMONG THE 
ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA 


By Tue Rev. F. H. CAMPION 
Formerty PrincipaAL or THE Bush BrorHernoop, Dupgo, AUSTRALIA 


“ Austrattia for the Australians ” isa common saying among us. When 
we—the English-speaking race—first came to Australia we found a black 
race in possession. We took their country, colonized it, and to-day hold it 
up as one of the proudest and greatest of Britain’s daughter states, and 
strive so to control i immigration as to ensure for all time a “ white Australia” 
This may be right, but it cannot be right if we forget our duty towards the 
aboriginal population, for we are provoking the judgement of God upon us 
as a Christian nation if, while pushing the country for all it is worth as a 
wealthy asset of Empire, we forget the aboriginal, who has been justly 
alluded to as ‘“‘ Lazarus at the Gate’’. Lazarus at the gate he is, indeed, 
to Australia. The aborigines, since the British occupation, have been dying 
out, slowly in some parts, more rapidly in others, most rapidly where civiliza- 
tion is most developed. They are for the most part a delicate race, contract- 
ing diseases which baffle the doctors, and suffering from contact with the 
white population, which has introduced vices and diseases@that spread 
rapidly among them. 

At the present moment there are, perhaps, 100,000 blacks, mostly in 
North, Western, and Central Australia. In New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, and parts of Queensland and West Australia they are under 
the influence of civilization, and are as a rule overlooked by their respec- 
tive governments, but in parts of Western Australia and in Central and 
Northern Australia they are still savage, or semi-savage, wandering about 
in tribes numbering about 300 each, wearing little or no clothing, meeting 
for their corroborees and practising ‘their very debased semi-religious rites. 

They are to a certain extent a menace to the white population in remote 
districts, but on the whole, though weak in character, are peaceable, and any 
trouble that has taken place has been for the most part the fault of the 
whites, who have not only introduced their vices, but have poisoned them 
like rabbits. As for the half-caste problem it is enough to quote the Bishop 
of Carpentaria: ‘“‘ It is a strange thing that the ordinary bushman should 
speak of the blacks in terms he would scarcely apply to his dog, and certainly 
not to his horse, and yet be willing to enter into relations with them, in 
which, on his own showing, every higher motive is utterly excluded, to pro- 
duce a race which, though his own offspring, he regards with even more 
contempt than he does the blacks themselves.” 

It is time now to ask two questions. 

First, to what extent have the English people in Australia realized their 
responsibility to the blacks, materially and spiritually, and secondly, what 
steps should be taken in the future ? 

On the whole the Colonial Governments have done their duty by the 
aborigines. Their care of them has been often clumsy and spasmodic, but 
it has been genuine and increasingly effective. A department is usually set 
on one side to deal with the aborigines. Expense has not been spared. 
In Western Australia £108,972 has been spent in eight years. Grants are 
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made to Missions in some colonies. For instance, in Western Australia 
{10,000 was granted in nine years. Grants of land are also made to them. 
In New South Wales reserves are allotted to them where from 50 to 300 
blacks can camp. Houses are sometimes erected and encouragement given 
them to cultivate their own land. Rations are served out to the women and 
children, and once a year clothes and blankets. On the whole the Colonial 
Governments have done their duty. The same can certainly not be said 
of the Christian community generally. It may be quite true that the blacks 
have been a menace to the whites in far away districts, but nothing can 
justify the wholesale poisoning of the blacks. The writer of this leaflet was 
lately talking to a well-travelled Australian, who remarked quite casually, 
“‘ Why if you give the blacks phosphorus in their flour it only makes their 
eyes water, but if you mix arsenic with the flour that’ll stretch them out!” 
Certainly we have much for which to atone! 

And now how about the Christian organization in general, and the Church 
of England in particular ? 

Briefly, work has been done, large sums of money spent, but with a few 
splendid exceptions success has not been achieved. This has been due 
partly to the mysterious physical disposition of the aboriginal, which seems 
to break up when improved by refining influences, partly to ignorance of 
the character and customs of the people, and mostly to lack of continuity 
in the effort. made. 

The Church of England has been, we fear, very remiss in the matter. In 
Western Australia they have tried again and again, it is true, but have only 
succeeded where their efforts have been sustained. For instance, in 1852 
Mrs. Camfield began her work among the girls, and in 1865 tried the novel 
experiment of finding husbands for the girls under her care. This work has 
never been allowed to lapse, and is therefore doing good work to-day. The 
Government inspector writes of it: ‘‘ Under this system of loving-kindness 
the girls really look upon the Mission as their home, and are loth to leave it, 
and no girl has ever yet run away from the home since its foundation, thus 
establishing a record in this respect in mission work throughout Australia.” 

The greatest achievement, however, of the Church of England has been at 
Yerrabah, in North Queensland. This was started sixteen years ago by 
the Rev. G. B. Gribble, and has since been carried out most successfully 
by the Rev. E. R. Gribble. In the first six years it was carried on without 
any Government subsidy, but since then has received State help. In this 
Mission over 300 aborigines are maintained and educated. 

There is a staff of nine missionaries, and the object of the mission is not to 
train the blacks for service but to make the settlement self-supporting, and 
to provide a home for aborigines in the neighbourhood. This is the only 
safe method—keeping them from contact with the whites, and giving them 
an interest in their own homes. The Government report on the work speaks 
thus: ‘‘ What strikes one so forcibly in the general working of the institution 
is the fixed routine, according to which all arrangements are carried out, the 
cultivation of the idea that any work undertaken individually is in reality 
for the common good. What struck me most was not the wonderful pro- 
gress, but the character of the men and of their work, the evident interest 
they had in everything, their pride in their smartness, the determined per- 
sistence shown in their drills and in heavy agricultural work, which requires 
constant toil, their reverence in church, and the constant attention to all that 
was said, and the universal air of happiness and contentment. It is my 
deliberate opinion that the aborigines of Yerrabah have shown themselves 
as capable of those qualities of discipline, unselfishness, self-restraint, and 
fixity of purpose which go to make up civilized social life as any other 
people. It 1s surely a tremendous tribute to the powers of the Gospel that it 
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bas wrought such a change among a people supposed to belong to one of the lowest 
human types, and the wonder is deepened when we remember that a large 
proportion of these people have been taken not from the primitive and un- 
spoiled tribes but from those who had already become degraded loafers and 
hangers-on on the outskirts of white civilization.” 

But, after all, the mission work of the Church of England in the whole of 
Australia only touches a few hundred out of the 100,coo. What else have 
weto point to? The parochial clergy are quite unable to look after these 
children in understanding, and even if they could, the work is a work by itself 
—-a missionary work. 

Take for instance New South Wales. There are several thousands of 
aborigines within her borders. The parochial clergy are for the most part 
unable to tend them. A special mission is needed. The Church of England 
fails to lead, and an Undenominational Mission, called the New South Wales 
Aborigines Mission, takes the field. Excellent in its way, but hardly satis- 
factory to English Churchmen who cry out against undenominational 
religion. So supine is the Church of England in the matter, that when at 
the last Provincial Synod in Sydney inquiries were made about this Unde- 
nominational Mission no information could be given by Church people. 
Lazarus lies at our gate full of sores and we pass him by! The Brotherhood 
of the Good Shepherd, a Church of England Mission, has lately taken the 
matter-up, and keeps a brother working solely among the aborigines, and 
has entered into a compact with the New South Wales Aborigines Mission 
to keep one very large district intact as a sphere to be worked only by a 
Church Mission. Attempts are now being made to send more men to assist 
in the work, who will use the Brotherhood centres, from which to reach the 
various camping reserves. This work is full of hope, and it is only necessary 
to give an instance of an aboriginal who himself walks twenty-eight miles 
on a Saturday in order to teach in a Sunday School on the Sunday. 

To sum up what has been said. 

1. Responsibility for the aborigines lies very heavily upon us in that we 
have their country and have spoilt their vigour by our own vices and in- 
fluence. 

2. The Colonial Governments have on the whole done their duty by the 
aboriginal. 

3. The different Christian organizations have partly realized their responsi- 
bilities to the aborigines and have spent large sums of money, but the work 
has failed from ignorance of the character and customs of the people, from 
the sensitive constitution of the people which unaccountably suffers often 
from any attempt to improve it, and above all from lack of continuity. 

4. The Church of England with a few splendid exceptions has not so far 
taken the lead that she ought in sending Missions to the wilder parts of 
Australia or in caring for the aborigines in the more settled districts. 

And now as regards the second question. What steps should at once be 
taken by the Church of England? First of all it must be our aim to use 
and direct the help offered by the Colonial Government. The Bishop of 
Carpentaria says there never was a time when the Government of Queens- 
land, at any rate, was more ready to help than at the present. And it is 
for a good reason surely that they are ready to help, for the pressing problem 
of Queensland, Western Australia, and the northern territory, with their 
large tropical districts, is how to develop them without recourse to imported 
black or yellowlabour. If only the aboriginal could be utilized, the situation 
might be saved, and “ Australia for the Australian” bea reality. So far the 
race has been dying out, but many good authorities think that by keeping 
the aborigines to themselves, and by a wiser and saner treatment, they might 
be saved from extinction and be used for labour purposes. Under this 
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head again will come such questions as to the best method of allotting 
camping reserves, the wisest legislation with regard to half-castes, and pre- 
vention of intermixing with the whites, &c., &c. 

Secondly, a great effort must be made to establish new Missions in North 
and Central Australia as well as “‘ to strengthen the things that remain ”’. 
Could this be done by using the Yerrabah Mission as a centre from which 
the Missions could be started? Now is the time when the Australian 
Bishops are in England to launch new Missions, only they must be started 
with full assurance of their being continued. 

The Bishop of Carpentaria writes: ‘‘ Mr. Foxton has twice challenged the 
Church of England to do as the Germans have done and make provision 
for a Mission to the aborigines in the northern part of Queensland in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. Surely the Church cannot remain deaf to a call in 
which we hear not only the voice of Christ bidding us remember His last 
command, but the voice of a secular Government reminding us that we have 
neglected and forgotten our duty, and bidding us do it for very shame’s 
sake.” 

Thirdly, by shepherding the aborigines in the more settled parts of Aus- 
tralia, and who are for the most part camped on Government reserves. 
This would best be done by linking the work on to permanent missionary 
institutions such asthe four Brotherhoods, with their centres at Longreach 
(Queensland), Charleville (Queensland), Dubbo (New South Wales), and 
Herberton (Queensland). The worker among the aborigines could use their 
centres and profit by their supervision and advice, even if financially the 
work is distinct. 

In conclusion, let every Churchman during this great year roll back the 
reproach that we neglect ‘‘ Lazarus at the Gate’’, that, as sometimes is said, 
“It is no use troubling about a dying race’”’. The aboriginal will possibly 
cease to die out when he is better understood and treated; and in any case 
he is, as has been abundantly shown, capable of accepting the Gospel and 
: ae the Light, and it is our bounden duty to show him that Light before 

e dies, 
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THE CHURCH’S MISSION IN NEW 
GUINEA 


By REV. W. ROBERT MOUNSEY 


HON. SEC. DIOCESE OF NEW GUINEA 


In order to understand present day difficulties, needs, and prospects 
in New Guinea, certain geographical and historical facts must be 
borne in mind. 

Geography. New Guinea is divided into three “spheres of 
influence’ under the Governments of Holland, Germany, and Great 
Britain. ‘The western half of the island has been under Dutch 
influence since 1828. The eastern half was divided between Germany 
and Great Britain in 1884. 

We are only concerned with British New Guinea. 

Mission work has been attempted on a small scale in the German 
and Dutch spheres, but, for the present, the Church’s mission con- 
fines its labours to the North-East Coast of British New Guinea. 

British New Guinea, or Papua, as it is now called by the Australian 
Commonwealth, covers an area of 90,000 square miles. It is impor- 
tant to remember that there are four Christian missions at work in 
Papua. By a voluntary arrangement, the spheres of their operations 
have been defined, in order to prevent overlapping. ‘The south 
coast from the German boundary round to East Cape on the north- 
east coast has been worked by the London Missionary Society since 
1871. The Wesleyan Missionary Society began work on the north- 
east coast from East Cape to Cape Ducie, together with the adjacent 
islands of the Bismarck Archipelago. ‘The Roman Catholic Mission 
has its head-quarters at Yule Island, and works chiefly along the 
St. Joseph’s River, which was originally in the L.M.S. sphere. The 
Roman Catholic Church refused to be bound by any limitation of 
area of operations. 

The Church’s mission accepted the north-east coast from Cape 
Ducie to the German boundary as its sphere. 

These divisions, which are informally recognized by the Govern- 
ment, have prevented much needless overlapping and consequent 
controversy and waste of energy. 

When we speak of the Church’s mission to New Guinea, then 
we speak of work that for all practical purposes is confined to 
300 miles of the north-east coast. This refers to mission work 
amongst the Papuans, in accordance with the agreement above 
mentioned. Perhaps it should be noted that the clergy of the diocese 
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do not consider that this arrangement precludes them from minister- 
ing to Church people in other parts of the island. 

Missionary work is practically confined to the coast, owing to its 
accessibility : the natives in the hinterland will be evangelized later. 

New Guinea is only 80 miles from the Australian coast, and the 
Torres Straits is one of the commercial highways of the world. This 
has made New Guinea of great strategic importance to Australia. 

History. For some time previous to 1884, Australian statesmen 
had pressed upon the British Government the urgent need for the 
annexation of the eastern half of the island, but the authorities in 
England refused to move in the matter. Meanwhile Germany laid 
claim to the territory which she now holds. A British protectorate 
was proclaimed over what is now called Papua in 1884. Sovereignty 
was assumed in 1888, and government carried on under a lieutenant- 
governor appointed by the Colonial Office until 1902, when Papua 
became a dependency of the Commonwealth of Australia. It may 
be said that the whole question of the annexation was an Australian 
question ; at least Australians recognized its importance, and it was 
at their request that Great Britain took action. 


Tue New Guinea Mission 


The Australian Church was not slow to recognize its obligations 
to the people who were compelled to come under British rule. In 
1886 the General Synod of Australia and Tasmania acknowledged this 
in the following terms: “. .. the recent annexation of a portion of 
New Guinea imposes a direct obligation upon the Church in Australia 
to provide for the spiritual welfare both of the white settlers and 
of the natives.” ‘This date may be said to mark the beginning of 
the Church’s mission in New Guinea. In the following year the 
S.P.G. opened a special fund to assist the Australian Church, and 
made a grant of £1,000, The mission is therefore Australian in 
origin, but from the beginning English Church people have been 
forward to help it by alms, as well as prayers. 

The first missionaries, the Revs. Albert A. Maclaren and Copland 

King, landed on the north-east coast on August 10, 1891: this 
date marks the actual commencement of the work. From 1892, 
after the death of Mr. Maclaren, until 1898, Mr. King was practically 
the only priest in the mission. His courage and perseverance through 
these years of difficulty are worthy of all praise. 
. The first baptisms took place on Easter Day, 1896, when two 
Papuan men were admitted to the Church. Then, as subsequently, 
great pains were taken to test all catechumens by long training and 
careful instruction. 

In 1896 the General Synod of Australia and Tasmania decided to 
“establish a bishopric in New Guinea”, ‘The lot fell on Canon 
Montagu John Stone-Wigg of Brisbane, who was consecrated 
in St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Sydney, New South Wales, on St. Paul’s 
Day, January 25, 1898. The bishop arrived in New Guinea in 
April of the same year, followed by a band of new workers, 
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__ The progress made during the past ten years may perhaps be best » 
illustrated by the following table :— 


1898 1907 
Number of Missionaries . 6 ° ° ¢ 14 74 
Population reached . é C : : . 5 9,878 11,520 
Mission Stations F c 6 : 5 ; 9 5 17 
Preaching Places. 3 = é 6 3 H 8 47 
Number of Natives Baptize 3 5 : 17 822 
Number of Native Communicants . ' 5 4 — 441 

Schools. 

Average Attendance. . : ; . : ° 200 1,348 
Boarders. 5 5 4 C 6 % C — 238 
Able to read the Gospels . Bs : “ ; a — 471 


The missionaries with one exception were all sent from Australian 
parishes, and not from England. - 

The clergy in the mission now number seven—all in Australian 
Orders. ‘There are seven laymen working as teachers, &c., and nine 
lady teachers and nurses; thirty-five South Sea Island teachers, mostly 
trained in the mission schools in Queensland, do splendid service 
under the guidance of white missionaries. ‘The rest of the staff is 
recruited from the native Christians. 

Here may be noted certain points of interest for students of mission- 
ary problems. 

1. The Diocese of New Guinea is the outcome of the zeal of the 
Australian Church. Seventy years ago Australia was an archdeaconry 
in the Diocese of Calcutta. 

2. The living agents, and the greater part of the funds for their 
support, are provided from Australia, with a little help from English 
friends. 

3. The work done, amid many difficulties, among the Kanakas in 
Queensland bears fruit in the devoted labours of $.S.I. teachers in 
New Guinea. 

4. The statistics given above are an eloquent argument for full 
Episcopal organization of missionary effort. It is unfair to send men 
to a country like New Guinea without a bishop as natural leader. 

5. The Church at home can best serve the progress of the Kingdom 
by generous help given in the early days of infant dioceses. 


Tue Papuans 


The Papuans of the north-east coast are really Melanesians, and 
akin to the people living in the Western Islands of Polynesia. ‘They 
are still, except in so far as they have come into contact with mission- 
aries or traders, living in the stone age, and are now passing from 
the neolithic life to modern civilization. The Papuans are a most 
democratic people, acknowledging no chieftainship. In old days 
when they were threatened by danger, they selected the most re- 
sourceful man as leader, but his leadership was limited to the emer- 
gency. This has put difficulties in the way of government by the 
white invader, and makes the conditions of mission work very dif- 
ferent from those in countries where some form of monarchy is found. 
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They are an agricultural people showing considerable skill in the 
management of their gardens: this used to take up a great part 
of their time. Life was not ‘all work and no play”: trading and 
fighting, varied with hunting expeditions were fairly frequent. ‘The 
evenings were given up to dances and discussions. 

Those who know the Papuans, and their life at first hand, speak 
well of them. In the old days their village life was a disciplined 
one where respect for old age was a marked feature. The village 
was the racial unit. ‘The people seldom stirred far from home, and 
this exclusiveness fostered a suspicion of strangers, and a narrow 
conceit. Two, things take them further afield—warfare and com- 
merce. The Papuans are born traders. Among a people of strong 
undisciplined passions there was much reckless fighting. Human 
life was not much accounted of, and cruelty is a common feature 
in the treatment of foes, The Papuan’s idea of courage is not an 
exalted one. ‘‘He prefers to gain his end secretly. He does not 
fight in the open.” 

Fighting was in most cases followed by cannibal feasts, and there 
is reason to believe that where the influence of the government and 
missionary has not yet penetrated, there is cannibalism still. 


CIVILIZATION AND THE PAapuaNs 


‘The introduction of civilization under British Government has 
helped the Papuan in many ways, but (see the recently published 
“Report of the Royal Commissioner on Papua’’, and cf. The East and 
the West, July, 1907) it has not by any means been an unmixed 
blessing. Eventually it is to be hoped that the Papuans will come 
to share the blessings with us of a Christian civilization. At present 
he is made “ to cease to do evil”, but has not yet ‘“‘ learned to do 
well”. 

In the Royal Instructions to the first Administrator noble words were 
spoken :—“ The administrator is to the utmost of his power to 
promote religion and education among the native inhabitants of the 
possession. He is bidden to provide protection for their persons and 
their property, to restrain violence and to promote justice towards 
them, and he is to adopt and support such measures as appear to 
him conducive to their civilization.” How far has our rule been 
beneficial? It must be thankfully admitted that Great Britain has 
been excellently served by the administrators, and they have, 
generally speaking, been fortunate in their choice of subordinate 
officers in New Guinea. These have been men of irreproachable 
character, and high aims. It is to their credit that the resident 
Europeans have sometimes complained of their partiality for the 
natives. They have been forward to acknowledge the missionaries 
as their best allies, and it would be possible to quote from official 
documents, as well as from speeches at missionary meetings, many 
testimonies to their good opinion of the self-sacrificing and good: 
work done in the different missions. 

The Bishop of New Guinea has recently said of the natives of his 
diocese: “‘'They have been protected by a most humane and vigilant 
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Government against most of the evils which have followed the incur- 
sion of the white man in the Pacific. Recruiting for work outside their 
own country has never been permitted. Native rights in land have 
been. scrupulously respected. The Papuan is uninjured by the 
white man’s grog.” 

But the Bishop goes on to point out that among the results due 
to the white invasion are the following :—The old village discipline 
has been relaxed. Laxness of morals has followed where the old 
law and native customs have been disregarded. The gambling 
habit has been learnt from Europeans, and many native labourers 
have staked and lost their wages before they become due. The 
commissioners say that ‘‘ government protection has plunged him 
(the Papuan) into a condition of peaceful sloth. The net result 
of hustling him into the iron period has been to render him more 
effeminate and correspondingly indolent, and wanting in manly 
self-reliance.” . 

Superficial critics of missionaries often fail to distinguish between 
the influences of religion, trade, and government among primitive 
people. These suggest more problems for consideration :— 

1. How can the Church make use of the civilization imposed upon 
a primitive people by exigencies of Empire? 

2. How far are the criticisms directed against missionary effort 
really criticisms of imperfect and negative civilization? 

3. The criticisms of white men living amongst savages are often 
severe and condemnatory. Can they be trusted?. Experience in 
Papua goes to reveal the fact that the natives are much better than 
they are said to be. 


Tue Paruvan AND THE CyuRCH 


The Papuan must be won for the Church, both for his own sake 
and for the sake of the Church. 

There is much from which he must be rescued. However good 
the Government may be, a negative non-religious civilization must 
leave him in a state worse than that in which he is found, for native 
life is still steeped in sorcery and superstition, and the people are 
bound in chains of fear. There is very little of anything that can 
be called a definite religious system. ‘The spirit world is the real 
world, peopled by beings of superhuman power. Evil spirits are 
propitiated by sacrifice, they are summoned by the incantations of 
sorcerers who “ for a consideration” will supply charms as a protection 
against their evil influences. 

The weaknesses of the Papuan character are due to this superstition. 
The Bishop speaks of sexual purity as a great difficulty to the native 
converts. Untruthfulness is an outcome of the life of terror in which 
the old superstitions plunge the land. Again, the Papuans are very 
callous in the wanton and careless infliction of pain. 

On the other hand they have many virtues. Domestic affection 
is a strong feature in native life. They are most unselfish and 
generous, and they have a great capacity for patience, and a strong 
sense of justice. 
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The Papuan must be won, for he has much to teach the Church, 
much to contribute to the building up of the Body of Christ, much 
to give which will help us to understand “‘the Christ that is to 
be”’. 

‘In contrast with Anglo-Saxons these primitive folk have a keen 
realization of the mystery of spiritual things, and a vision of the in- 
visible. Their grip of the reality and spiritual meaning of religion is 
quite wonderful. Again, their faith and life are marked by a wondrous 
simplicity. Papuan theology will not be a highly elaborated system, but 
it will issue in a very genuine Christian life. The Papuan convert by 
his willingness to testify to the faith that is in him, and the readiness 
with which he tries in all sincerity to translate creed into conduct is 
an example to us all. Every Papuan Christian becomes in turn a 
missionary. ‘That strange anomaly so familiar to us, of professing 
Christians who “‘do not believe in missions”, is quite unknown in New 
Guinea. 

Again, the old corporate spirit of the village community is conse- 
crated now in the idea of the Church. Negative individualism will 
never find a place among these children who have carried the thought 
of brotherhood into practical religion. 

In the face of persecution and the tyranny of Heathenism the Papuan 
Christians have shown a capacity for fidelity which is worthy of all 
admiration and imitation. 


Tue Work oF THE CuurcH’s Mission 


may be briefly described under the following heads :— 

1. Evangelistic. ‘There are sixteen “‘ Out Stations ” on which the 
missionaries live in direct contact with native life. The work of these 
gathers round three buildings: (1) The House. The life of a missionary 
who is there not as a ruler, or a trader, appeals by its spirit of sacrifice 
to these generous-hearted savages. Far more by life than by word the 
gospel is preached. It is, too, at the missionaries’ house that the sick 
native comes for such simple “ ambulance ” treatment as an untrained 
missionary can give. (2) The School. The native can neither read, 
write, nor reckon. Here at the village school a very elementary stage 
of education is begun in the three R’s, together with, of course, in- 
struction in religious knowledge. (3)TheChurch. This with its regular 
services and instructions is the centre of everything. ‘There the native 
may learn the meaning of that secret in the life of the missionary 
which so often puzzles him. There he comes to learn the lesson of 
the love,of God, and to give himself to the Saviour. In addition to 
the work in the Church every missionary of course itinerates through 
his district. 

2. Education. From the village schools the most promising pupils 
are taken to the Higher Grade School at the head station. Besides 
Instruction in the rudiments of secular knowledge there is a most’ 
careful and pronounced catechumenate for all “hearers” before 
baptism. Native evangelists receive a simple training as teachers, and 
flow two or three young men have begun a course of preparation for 
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the diaconate; but it will probably be many years before any Papuan 
is admitted to Holy Orders. 

3. Medical. ‘The bishop has appealed in vain for a qualified medical 
man to minister to the native as well as to the white man. This has 
not prevented an attempt to do medical work. A Mission Cottage 
Hospital was opened on the River Mamba under the superintendence 
of a qualified nurse some years ago, but had to be closed owing to the 
lack of funds. The Bishop hopes to re-open it again as soon as funds 
are forthcoming. 

Treatment is given for fever, sores, and other simple ailments by 
the white missionaries. ‘This is not by any means all that should be 
done, but until a medical man is forthcoming, it is all that can be 
attempted. 

4. Industrial. On different stations a certain amount of industrial 
training is given. Boys are trained for work in the mission fleet, 
on the farm, and on the plantations. Others work under the printer 
and carpenter. As the Papuans are an agricultural people, attention 
has been chiefly given to training for work on the land. The girls 
are trained for domestic service. (The Bishop of New Guinea has 
written at length on this subject for the Pan-Anglican Congress, 
Section D.) 

InpusTRIAL PRoBLEMS 


To some it appears that all trading enterprises should be kept distinct 
from mission work proper. ‘This is a sound principle, but what is 
to be done to encourage Christian commerce and industry? Would 
not English and Australian merchants confer great benefits on the 
Papuan community by organizing trade on Christian lines? They 
could in this way supply what is lacking in the work of the Government, 
by teaching the native how to develop his own country. They would 
also save him from exploitation by unprincipled men. 

Australian capital is now being invested in Papuan land, but there 
is no guarantee that the investors will care much for the natives, and 
no greater disaster can befall the Papuan people than a large invasion 
of white men concerned only about their own enrichment, with little 
care for the moral uplifting of the people. 

The Commissioner’s report mentioned above has caused some alarm, 
as there seems to be some indication of a desire on the part of the 
Commonwealth to interfere with the government of the missions. Such 
interference will be resented and resisted. ‘The Church might well 
consider means whereby the older missions in different parts of the 
world may help the young dioceses like that of New Guinea. It ought 
to be possible to exchange workers to the benefit of all concerned. 

Space will not permit of more than a passing mention of the 
contributions made by the mission to geology and anthropology. 


Wuire Men 
There are not many white men on the north-east coast, but the 
Church has endeavoured to provide for them in three ways :— 
(1) The enly:school for white children in the whole of British New 
Guinea is the Mission School at Samarai. 
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(2) Services on the Gold Fields and other places where men con- 
gregate are held whenever possible. 
(3) The Cottage Hospital on the Gold Fields is the only one of its 
kind. 
Hatr-Casris 


There is another class in New Guinea who well deserve our sympathy 
and care, namely, the half-caste children. Many of these waifs have 
been gathered from different parts of the coast to a boarding school 
near the head station, where they are being carefully trained for useful 
life in their native country, 

NeEeEps 


The outstanding need of the Church’s mission in New Guinea at the 
present time is undoubtedly an increase in the number of missionaries. 

1. Clergy. As the work grows we must provide more priests for the 
pastoral oversight of the people. 

2. Medical Men, ‘The climate of New Guinea is not a healthy one, 
Both white men and natives suffer from many ailments, and all alike 
will welcome the aid of a skilled Christian physician. 

3. Laymen-Evangelists. ‘The Bishop of the New Guinea Mission 
has shown that laymen may do a great work as evangelists. ‘There is 
much people still to be won—“ but the labourers are few.” 

4. Laymen Experts. Agriculturists, printers, bookbinders, carpenters, 
and, indeed, any men with technical knowledge, and with a love of 
souls, could find a happy sphere of work in New Guinea. 

5. Teachers, male and female, must now be found for the scholars 
passing from the elementary stage. 

6. Nurses. On every station there should be a trained nurse. Now 
we have only two nurses for seventeen stations. 

But Australia should provide these workers. We hope that the 
Australian Church will never allow herself to be deprived of the honour 
of maintaining her own mission. 

This does not mean that exceptional men and women from England 
may not find a sphere of work in New Guinea, but they must be ex- 
ceptional in devotion and skill. 
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IN MELANESIA 


By tue Rev. C. W. HOWARD 


INTRODUCTION 


Amonc the many subjects which the Pan-Anglican Congress 
of 1908 will be called upon to deliberate, few will possess that 
peculiar interest and fascination which is attached to the work 
of our Church in the Western Pacific. 

It is clearly quite impossible, in a paper of this kind, to 
enter into the various causes which have brought this about— 
it must be sought for in the books and literature which deal 
with the islands, their people, their customs and habits, and 
the work of the Church in those parts. 

A list of books will be found printed at the end of this 
paper. There are books, both secular and religious, which 
ought to be read. It is well to bear in mind that some of 
the secular books have been written by travellers who have 
been unable to spend much time in the islands themselves, 
but have gathered their information from journeys they have 
made in those parts and from the white people whom they 
met there. All who have lived amongst the natives for any 
length of time agree that it takes years to be able to under- 
stand their ways of thinking, their habits, their customs, their 
religious beliefs, and their numerous dialects. 

Both the secular and religious histtry of the Pacific is full 
of interest, a good deal has been written at different times ; 
there is a good deal yet to be found out—perhaps some day 
some one will take in hand, to collect all the available material, 
and publish a readable and fascinating history of this part. of 
the world. 

It has been said that if there is any mission history of our 
Church during the last sixty years which will bear looking 
into, it is the story of the Melanesian Mission. ‘There, side 
by side with the record of failure, of disappointment, of lack 
of labourers and of means, will be found the record of a work 
of self-sacrifice, of undaunted courage and of hope, which takes 
us back to the early ages of our Church. If there is one lesson 
above all others which we have learnt itis this—that the work 
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is His work, done in His time and in His way. “ And Jesus 
came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth.” 

So if there is any motto which we can take for our encourage- 
ment in the study of these questions, bearing ever in mind 
that we are but the instruments in His Hands, let us take what 
Bishop George Augustus Selwyn called the grand monosyllables 
of Bishop Bull, 


In we are, and on we must. 


Prospiems ConFRONTING THE MELANESIAN Mission 


A glance at the map of the Western Pacific, showing the 
sphere of work which has been allotted to the Melanesian 
Mission, reveals to us the great extent of sea over which the 
islands lie scattered. From the port of Auckland to the most 
northerly of the Solomon Islands, the distance measured, as 
the crow flies, from one group of islands to another is 2,400 
miles. 

Norfolk Island, the head quarters of the Mission, is 700 miles 
distant from Auckland, and 800 from the nearest Mission 
station in the New Hebrides. ‘This means that the heaviest 
financial burden is the upkeep of the Mission steamer, the 
“Southern Cross”. Each voyage that the ship makes if she 
goes as far as the Solomon Islands, costs £2,500. She now 
makes two long voyages a year and one short one—this means 
an annual expenditure of well over £6,000. The port of 
Sydney is nearer to the Islands, although the route via Norfolk 
Island would be somewhat longer. 

For the missionaries in the Solomon Islands, it is con- 
siderably cheaper for them to buy nearly everything they 
need in Sydney, or from the steamers trading from Sydney 
to this group, than it is,to buy the same things in Auckland, 
and have them sent, with no cost of freight by the “ Southern 
Cross ”, from Auckland. 

An exception is the tinned meat—but this is an exception 
not so much in price as in quality. There is already a bi- 
monthly communication between Sydney and the Solomon 
Islands. If Norfolk Island is definitely brought into the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the import of duties from New 
Zealand will be raised and greater expenses incurred by the 
Mission, 

The Roman Mission to the Solomon Islands have made 
their head quarters in the group itself. They have several: 
small sailing-crafts which do all the necessary work in the 
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islands. ‘The head quarters have been established on a small 
island, named Rua Sua, off the coast of Guadalcanar, which 
has been bought. They find that the two monthly steamers 
from Sydney can supply them with everything needed. The 

communication between this island and Sydney is usually 
"seven days. 


Tue QUESTION OF THE CENTRAL SCHOOLS 


Although one was established in the Banks Islands by Bishop 
Patteson, they have not been definitely taken in hand until 
recent years. Within the last four years one has been esta- 
blished again in the Banks Islands. Dr. Welchman in the 
Northern Solomons has kept one going for several years, but 
he has only been able to keep it going for six months in the 
year. Another is now being established in the Eastern Solo- 
mons. 

Their purpose is primarily to have some testing-ground for 
those natives who are willing to go to Norfolk Island. Hitherto 
many boys and girls have been brought to Norfolk Island, who 
have afterwards proved to be unfitted for teachers. Thus the 
time and money spent on them have to a great extent been 
misspent. ‘The question has been how to remedy it. The 
answer has been found in the establishment of Central Schools. 

What does this mean? 

It means that provided each group has one or more Central 
Schools, the numbers sent to Norfolk Island will be less. Is 
this for the best? It would certainly seem to be so, if it means 
more will turn out satisfactorily as teachers. 

Are there any difficulties connected with this system? Yes. 

The difficulties attendant on a mission station such as 
Norfolk Island are great, but this is no reason why they should 
not be faced. 

What is the best way in which the Mission station at Nor- 
folk Island can be carried on for the ultimate good of all 
concerned? ‘There are many advantages enjoyed by those 
working at Norfolk Island which do not exist in the islands, 
and which are of the greatest help in carrying on the work 
there. ‘The climate is healthy, and living is very much the 
same as it is in Australia and New Zealand. 


Tue EstapuisHMENT OF Wuitrrt WomeEN SETTLEMENTS IN 
THE IsLANDs 


There is a great deal to be done amongst the Melanesian 
women and girls in the islands which can only be done by 
white women. All are agreed on the great advantage accruing 
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to the natives of such settlements. Where they exist, as in 
the Solomons and the New Hebrides, they have already proved 
to be invaluable. Taking into consideration the loneliness of 
the life, and the difficulties attendant on living in the islands, 
the position of the native women, their custom and habits, 
the diseases from which they suffer; what is the best training ~ 
for those who are to work amongst them? ‘The Roman Mission 
has its sisters living in the islands, four always living together. 

The Rev. J. M. Steward, the missionary in charge of the 
island of Florida, where two white women are settled, writes, 
in November, 1907, as follows :— 


“‘T do not suppose that the sphere of influence exercised by 
the white ladies could extend for more than two or three miles 
each way from any village in which they were living for the 
time. Beyond this distance some natural obstacle would 
prevent all but a casual visit, and therefore any really close or 
intimate intercourse, and there are some thirty-seven school 
villages that need badly the influence of white ladies amongst 
their women. 

“The ladies here are dependent on native canoes and cannot 
be continually travelling in all weathers. ‘This is out of the 
question, let alone the fact that a stay of less than two months 
or so in any one place can have little, if any, lasting effect; for 
the women of Florida have been so long left alone that it needs 
more than a visit to effect any change in their habits and 
manner of life.” 


What can be done to meet such difficulties as these ? 


Tue Dirricuttiss or EpiscopaL SUPERVISION 


The Bishop spends six months of each year at Norfolk 
Island. He finds it necessary to go periodically to New 
Zealand, Australia, and England, to attend the meetings of 
the Synod, to find men and the money to carry on the work, 
and to stimulate further interest in those who are willing to 
help. The remaining six months of each year, if he is not 
required elsewhere, he spends amongst his people in their 
islands. A white missionary living in the islands will usually 
only see his bishop for one or two days each year, and may 
only see him every second year. 

What can best be done to free the hands of the Bishop to 
enable him to see not only more of those who work under: 
him, but also of the natives for whose spiritual welfare he 
has undertaken so high an office? 
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TRADERS AND NATIVES 


The islands in which the Melanesian Mission is at work have, 
during the last five years, been extensively opened up to trade by 
the incoming of the white settlers, more especially in the Solomon 
Island group. There are nearly 250 resident Europeans in this 
latter group. Every year the white population increases. In 
what way can the Mission best bring to bear its influence on 
these white settlers? 

It must be remembered that the Melanesian is an imitative 
person, if he sees the white man leading a life of self-indulgence, 
of ease and sin, and growing rich at the same time, he is apt 
to ask—-Why shouldn’t he lead the same kind of life? In 
a word, it is of the utmost importance that these traders and 
planters should not be left outside the sphere of influence of 
the Mission. ‘They employ numbers of natives, several 
hundreds, to work for them on their plantations and their 
ships. ‘These natives are recruited for a term of years, usually 
three or four years, and taken away from their own homes. 
They go to live in an island unknown to them, and spend 
their time working on the plantations, some of them on the 
ships. They speak a different dialect from that of the island 
on which their work lies. Surely the Mission must face the 
question, what can she do for them? Can she do anything 
with her present staff fully occupied in their various spheres? 
—occasionally something has been done, but it has been im- 
possible to do very much. These boys again and again take 
the colour of their lives from their employers. 

Several hundreds of Melanesians have this year (1907) been 
returned from the sugar plantations in Queensland and other 
parts of Australia. Some of them are a help to the Mission, 
the majority not so. They add to the numbers available for 
labour in the islands. They are much more difficult to deal - 
with than those who have never left their homes. Only by 
an increase of workers can these men and women be taught 
to lead Christian lives. Mr. Hopkins, the missionary in charge 
of Mala, to which island the majority of these natives have 
been returned, writes in May, 1907, as follows :—‘‘ The 
arrivals in this district from Queensland, are very disappoint- 
ing. A good many of them have been baptized, but lacking the 
resolution to go straight to a school among, perhaps, strangers, 
when their own heathen folk welcome them, they get lost to 
us, and quickly lapse into heathenism again.” In his last 
year’s report for 1906 the same missionary had evidently hopes 
of better things for he says :—“ The final cessation of Queens- 
land traffic ought to work for the good of Mala. With a few 
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more missionaries, much, I believe, could be done at this time, 
but the islands are many and we are few. Who will help to 
staff them adequately”? If this appeal was strong when 
Mr. Hopkins was expecting to get much good for his people 
from the return of the natives, with how much greater a force 
does it come when even those who had been baptized are 
found faithless? : 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


-Ts it not only reasonable but right that a white missionary 
should never be put down to live for any length of time in the 
islands without the Mission undertaking to provide him with 
a suitable house and some means by which he can get a proper 
supply of fresh water, and other necessities of life? 

Would not small sailing-crafts of some twenty-five or thirty 
tons burden be of the greatest assistance to those men who 
are in charge of large districts, where long and tedious journeys 
have constantly to be made by sea. 

Would it not be advisable, providing sufficient funds are 
forthcoming, to establish some sort of hospital settlements in 
the various groups? Would not these open up fresh spheres 
of work for trained women as well as men? 

Would it not be a wiser and a truer policy to try and occupy 
effectively the islands in which we are at work already, rather 
than to open up new ground? 

If the Church will not provide the men, is it not impossible 
to expect the Bishop to occupy new ground, when he cannot 
adequately staff the islands in which the work has already been 
in progress several years? 

Every year it is becoming easier for Europeans to live in 
these islands. Better housing, better food, an increasing know- 
ledge of the treatment of tropical diseases, the increase of the 
number of traders from whom the necessaries of life can be 
bought on the spot, the gradual opening up of the islands by 
the missionaries, quicker facilities for the importing of goods, 
all tend towards this end. 

The fact of there being many dialects spoken deters some 
from the work, whereas it is much easier to learn a language 
by hearing it constantly spoken and having to learn to speak 
it in school, in the services of the Church and with the natives, 
than it would appear to be. 

That the work possesses many points of interest and en- 
couragement which do not exist in the work at home. That ° 
the results which God vouchsafes to give are often very visible 
ones, ‘That the pleasures of the work altogether far outweigh 
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the hardships of the life. Could not these and other points 
be brought more clearly before the Junior Clergy at home? 

That if the Mission is willing to criticize herself within and 
ask for criticism of her work from others, she also asks for 
a far greater amount of real sympathy from those interested 
in her welfare, that a far greater abundance of daily prayer, 
which costs time and trouble in the offering, may be outpoured 
on her behalf. That the difficulties which beset her may be 
overcome, and that she may go forth upon her way conquering 
and to conquer. 


LIST OF BOOKS 
Tue MELANESIAN Mission 


The Melanesians. (Codrington.) 

The Melanesian Languages. (Codrington.) 
Life of Bishop Patteson. (Miss Young.) 

Life of G. A. Selwyn, . (Tucker.) 

Life of }. Selwyn. (How.) 

History of the Mission, (Armstrong.) 

The Light of Melanesia. (Bishop Montgomery.) 
Ten Years in Melanesia. (Penny.) 

In the Isles of the Sea. (Miss Awdry.) 

By Reef and Shoal. (Captain Sinker.) 

Santa Cruz and the Reef Islands. (O’Ferrall.) 
Annual Reports, * 

Pamphlets and Handbooks of the Mission. 

© Southern Cross Logs.’ 


ReLarinc ro THE SourH Paciric, BuT oF INTEREST IN STUDYING THE 
NArivEs AND THEIR History 


The Solomon Islands. (Guppy.) ie 
Reporis of expedition to Torres Straits. (Vol. III, Linguistics, Ray.) 
The Oceanic Languages. (D. Macdonald, D.D.) 

Life of }. G. Paton, (Hodder & Stoughton. ) ne 
Missionary Work in the Southern Seas. (Hutton.) Out of print. 
Maori and Polynesian. (Macmillan Brown.) Murray. 

The Head-hunters of St. Christabel. (Penny.) 

The Romance of Early Exploration. (Williams.) 

Publications of the Hakluyt Society. 

Pastoral Work in the Colonies. (S.P.C,K.) 

A Naturalist among the Head-hunters. (Woodford. ) 

Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. (Balfour.) 

Savage Island. (Basil Thomson. ) 

The Savage South Seas. (A, and ©. Black.) 

In the Strange South Seas. (Hutchinson. 

From Fiji to the Cannibal Islands, (G. Bell & Sons.) 

Pitcairn Island. (S.P.C.K.) 

Banner of Faith. (Tucker.) 

White Fire. (John Oxenham.) 

The New Hebrides Convention. (Harrison & Sons. St. Martin's Lane.) 


(Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, 
tesponsible for these Papers. } 
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THE CHURCH’S MISSIONS AMONG 
ABORIGINES IN AUSTRALASIA 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE METHODS OF CHURCH 
WORK AMONG THE MAORIES OF NEW ZEALAND 


By tHe BISHOP OF WAIAPU 


Tuer introduction of the Gospel into any non-Christian 
country, and its acceptance by even a small portion of its 
people, naturally suggests the possibility of the ultimate 
development of an independent Church with special features 
of its own corresponding to the racial characteristics of the 
people. In New Zealand, however likely it may have appeared 
in early days, subsequent circumstances have rendered such a 
development impossible. It was only to be expected that 
such a sparsely inhabited country, in a mild climate eminently 
suitable to Europeans, should attract much of the surplus 
population of the old world. Since the foundation of the 
Colony in 1840 the European population has increased to over 
900,000, while the Maori population, originally estimated at 
about 100,000, is now reckoned at 47,400, of which 22,100 are 
in the Diocese of Auckland, 16,600 in the Diocese of Waiapu, 
6,200 in the Diocese of Wellington, and 2,500 in the South 
Island Dioceses. None of them are in such a position as not 
to have frequent intercourse with European neighbours. The 
native clergy number 41, of whom 16 are in the Diocese of 
Auckland, 20 in the Diocese of Waiapu, and 5 in the Diocese 
of Wellington. 

When a Constitution was adopted by the members of the 
Anglican Communion in all parts of New Zealand in the year 
1857, provision was made for a General Synod and for Diocesan 
Synods. The General Synod first met in 1859, and during that 
session the first Bishop of Waiapu was consecrated. Diocesan 
Synods were soon afterwards held at Auckland and at Wellington, 
each of the Maori clergy being entitled to a seat in the Synod, 
though the lay Synodsmen were all English. ‘The Diocese of 
Waiapu was then in a unique position in that the population 
was almost entirely Maori, the Europeans being very few in 
number, principally traders, scattered at intervals along the 
coast-line. As very few of the Maori people had any command 
of the English language it was absolutely necessary that any 
Synod of the Diocese should conduct its proceedings in the 
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Maorilanguage. Some preparation was necessary beforea Synod 
could be convened. ‘The first meeting took place in December, 
1861. Of the five clergy present, two were English mis- 
sionaries and three were native pastors. ‘The seventeen laymen 
were all natives. ‘Two of the English missionaries were unable 
to attend owing to distance and the difficulty of travelling. 
The Synod met again in January, 1863, in March, 1864, and in 
January, 1865. During the year 1864 the war, which had begun 
on the west coast of the island in 1860, extended to the northern 
part of the Diocese, throwing the work of the Church into utter 
confusion. 

In the following year the rest of the Diocese was similarly 
involved, with a like result. In 1868 the boundaries of the 
Diocese were extended so as to include a district in which 
there was a large number of English settlers, and, as a result 
of the war, English settlers began to flock into other. parts 
which had previously been occupied only by Maories. ‘The 
next Synod was not held till 1872, and the circumstances of 
the Diocese had become so changed that it was necessary to 
have English Synodsmen elected, and to conduct the proceed- 
ings in the English language. In the meantime the General 
Synod had made provision for the constitution of Native 
Church Boards composed of all the clergy, whether English 
or Maori, who were ministering to Maories, and Maori laymen 
who were to be elected for this purpose, which, under the 
presidency of the Bishop, should manage the details of Church 
work among themselves, being at the same time in subordina- 
tion to the Diocesan Synod. ‘The Maori clergy, at the same 
time, retain their seats in the Diocesan Synod, and for some 
years past provision has been made for the representation in 
the Diocesan Synod of the Maori Church population in each 
of the Native Church Board districts by laymen elected 
by themselves. These Native Church Boards are found to 
work well. They undertake no legislation, but they afford 
the opportunity of discussing all the details of Church work, 
and the resolutions passed by them are regarded by the people 
generally with great deference. Some of the native clergy 
who are familiar with the English language attend the meetings 
of the Diocesan Synods and take part in the proceedings, 
especially when any subject which affects their own race may 
be under discussion. 

The native clergy are trained at Te Rau Theological College 
at Gisborne, most of them having had their previous education ° 
at one or other of our Church schools for higher education, 
and some of these are quite able to use English textbooks. 
As they have to give religious instruction to their people in 
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their own language it is found necessary to keep them familiar 
with the Maori translation of the Bible, and to give them 
practical religious teaching in their own language so that they 
may be able the better to instruct the ignorant among their own 
people. Were they taught entirely in English we could not 
be sure that they would attach to many of our religious ex- 
pressions the meaning which the words are intended to convey. 
“Bishop Patteson”, we are told, “found that though you could 
teach English for the ordinary purposes of life, yet it 1s exceed- 
ingly difficult to teach it so that men may grasp religious truth 
in it, and not only grasp it, but may be able to impart it.” } 
As regards pastoral work, in places where the Maories are 
very few in number, they naturally form part of the charge 
of the clergyman who ministers to the English Church people ; 
but where they are numerous enough to require a minister of 
their own it cannot be but that the spheres of the English 
and the Maori clergymen must overlap, or perhaps, in some 
cases, be co-extensive. It follows therefore that the English 
clergyman, in such cases, is licensed to minister to the English 
population only, while the Maori clergyman is licensed to the 
cure of his own people only, within the same boundaries. 
This arrangement is found to work without any practical 
inconvenience. Difficulties might arise, but I am not aware 
that any such have occurred. On the contrary, the English 
and the Maori have proved to be rather helpful to one another 
than otherwise. When it is borne in mind how recently the 
Maori people have emerged from barbarism, it is no matter 
for surprise that the Maori clergy do their work better if under 
the superintendence of an experienced English missionary, 
to whom they can look continually for counsel and advice in 
any time of doubt or difficulty, and who may exercise, under 
the Bishop, a general supervision of their work. 
In the matter of Episcopal supervision, it would seem to 
be of the highest importance, if not absolutely necessary for 
the full efficiency of his work, that a Bishop who is called 
to preside over a: bi-lingual Diocese should be conversant to 
a considerable extent with both languages. It is easy to 
imagine how much is lost to edification if the Bishop, at the 
Laying-on of Hands, uses a language which the candidate 
does not understand, or perhaps makes a bungling attempt to 
say the words in the candidate’s own language. It was to meet 
such a case as this that, in 1880, a memorial from the Native 
Church Boards of one Diocese was presented to the General 
Synod, praying that provision might be made for the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Bishop to be the chief pastor for the 
1 Bishop J. R. Selwyn, Missionary Conference, 1894, p. 259. 
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Maori population in that Diocese. The General Synod, 
however, “ looking at the oneness existing between the English 
and Maori portions of the Church throughout New Zealand,” 
considered that the appointment of such a Bishop was not 
desirable, and declined to comply with the request. Another 
suggestion has been made, viz. that one Maori-speaking Bishop 
should have jurisdiction over the whole of the Maori population 
which is in connexion with the Church of England, but this 
has not found much favour. The position of such a Bishop 
would certainly be an anomalous one, and his relation to the 
other Bishops would be difficult to define. Besides, such an 
arrangement would not tend to the consolidation of the 
Maori and English portions of the Church. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers.] 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
AMONGST THE JEWS IN ENGLAND 


By Tue Rev. H. HEATHCOTE 


Orcanizinc Secretary Easr Lonpon Funp ror THE Jews 


Tuere are at the present time not less than 210,000 Jews in 
England, the great majority of whom reside in well-defined 
areas in London, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham. Of this number London claims about 150,000, the East 
End Ghetto having probably 120,000, of whom one-half live 
in the Borough of Stepney. There are several parishes in 
which Jews form 50 to go per cent. of the parishioners. ‘The 
great mass are poor, and have come to England since 1880 to 
escape persecution and unjust legislation in Eastern Europe. 
In London the well-to-do classes live in the north and west 
districts. 

As regards Rexicion they are (A) Orthodox, (B) Reformed, 
(C) Liberal or Radical Reformed. The Orthodox may be 
divided into (1) Unenlightened, who adhere strictly to the 
Rabbinic code of laws, and hold to much that is crude and 
superstitious both in belief and practice. They regard Jesus 
of Nazareth as one who sought to lead the people astray, and 
His followers as, inasense, idolaters. (2) Enlightened, who owing 
to contact with western learning and culture have given up 
these superstitious beliefs and customs, and do not in private 
life observe strictly many of the laws regarded as binding by 
the rigidly orthodox. (B) Reformed, mainly in Ritual and 
similar matters. Otherwise they agree in large measure with 
the enlightened Orthodox. ‘The reform movement is gaining 
ground in England, and numbers who still worship in Orthodox 
synagogues are in sympathy with the principles of the Reformers. 
(C) Liberal, of whom it is said that they “ cannot certainly be 
considered practising Jews, and denying Christ, they cannot 
be called Christians”. ‘There are many Jews who have 
abandoned all religious belief. Jewish clergy frequently 
deplore the growing materialism and indifferentism of so many 
of their people. 

Tue Work. ‘This is to break down prejudice, remove mis- 
understanding, and present the truth about our Lord in place 
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of the perverted accounts of Him with which most Jews are 
familiar. 

Acrncizs. The distinctively Church of England agencies 
for this work are :— 

1. The London Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews (L.J.S.), founded 1809. Office :—16 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. Secretary, Rev. W. T. Gidney. 

2. Parochial Missions to the Jews at Home and Abroad 
(P.M.J.), founded 1878. Office:—A.C.S. Office, Albany 
Buildings, 39 Victoria Street, S.W. Secretary, Rev. W. O. E. 
Oesterley. 

3. The East London Fund for the Jews (E.L.F.J.), formerly 
the “‘ East London Mission to the Jews ”, founded by the late 
Rev. M. Rosenthal in 1877, and re-constituted by the present 
Bishop of London in 1899 as the Diocesan Fund with the 
above title. Office :—71 Hamilton House, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
Secretary, Rev. H. Heathcote. 

4. The Birmingham Church Medical Mission, founded in 
1894. 

Metuops. Various methods have been tried, that suitable 
to the class of Jews in one district not being applicable to those 
in another. Little has hitherto been attempted amongst the 
higher class of English Jews. Efforts are being made to reach 
the middle-class Jews by means of visitation and the circulation 
of literature, not without success. ‘The late Rev. M. M. Ben 
Oliel (Kilburn Mission to the Jews) wrote Pamphlets and 
“ Letters ” which he sent through the post to educated Jews. 
The three Societies, the L.J.S., P.M.J., and E.L.F.J:-are 
jointly issuing and circulating a series of “‘ Studies ”’ in “‘ Judaism 
and Christianity ” written specially with a view to the needs of 
educated Jews. As the work in England is carried on mostly 
among the poorer class, what follows applies to this branch of 
the work. 

1. Non-Parochial. ‘This was the only method till in recent 
years the parochial clergy began to realize their duty towards 
their Jewish parishioners. 

Under this system work is mostly carried on in mission pre- 
mises not controlled by the Incumbent of the parish in which 
they are located. The missioners are paid directly by the 
Society which employs them. In other cases the premises 
and workers are parochial, but the members of the Clubs, &c., 
are drawn indiscriminately from the whole town or district. 
The L.J.S. has mission centres in London, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Hull. ' 

Amongst the advantages of this system are: (1) Many Jews 
who «are receiving instruction in the Christian religion with 
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a view to Baptism desire to keep this fact from the knowledge 
of their neighbours, so as to avoid the boycott and possible 
persecution to which they would otherwise be subjected, and 
are therefore under the necessity of going to a Missioner at 
some distance from their homes. (2) There are still many 
parishes with large Jewish populations in which no work of this 
kind is being done, and these mission centres thus supply a 
definite need. 

The greatest objection brought against the system is that it 
gives rise to overlapping. It was estimated ten years ago 
that probably about 500 Jews were going the round of the 
many mission halls—Church and Undenominational—in 
London. If, for instance, any of these men were unprincipled 
or in temporary distress, the temptation to appeal for material 
help to each of the missionaries to whom they were known 
must have been great, and as there was no co-ordination among 
the workers, there was no means of checking this. See 
Resolutions (B) and (G) below. 

_ 2. Parochial. A grant is made to the Incumbent in aid of the 
stipend of a curate or lay-worker who devotes the whole or the 
greater part of his time to work among the Jewish portion 
of the parishioners. 

It is claimed for this method that it prevents overlapping, 
that owing to the work being carried on as a part of the parochial 
machinery, and within a circumscribed area it is more definite, 
and concentrated. It also makes it easier for those who wish 
to discuss the claims of Christianity in the privacy of their 
homes, as, all the Jews in the parish being visited systematically, 
no one is singled out as an object of the scorn and contempt 
of his neighbours. 

The P.M.J. and the E.L.F.J. work solely and entirely, and 
the L.J.S. in part, on the lines of the parochial system. The | 
number of parishes receiving grants in 1906 was :—P.M.].— 
two in East London, one in West London, two in Manchester 
and one in Leeds; L.J.S.—five in East and one in North 
London, and one in Birmingham; E.L.F.J.—fourteen in 
East and one in North London. 

Amongst the means employed are :— 

1. Dispensaries. These are very effective agencies. In 
nearly all an Evangelistic address is given to the patients before 
they see the doctor. It is said that many attend a dispensary 
for the sake of the address and discussion with the missionary 
afterwards. Some object that it is scarcely kind to keep the 
sick waiting while a service is being held, and practically force 
them to listen to Christian teaching. ‘The answer is that 
all who seek the help of the dispensary know that this is the 
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usual procedure. The L.J.S. has such dispensaries in London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds. 

Another Method (e.g. at All Saints, Buxton Street, E., an 
E.L.F.J. Grantee parish), is to have a dispensary to which all 
the poor of the parish—Jew and non-Jew—are admitted on 
payment of a nominal sum. ‘There is nothing in the nature 
of a religious service, but each patient is brought into contact 
with the mission-curate who attends as registrar. A lady 
worker is present and acts as interpreter for the doctor when 
necessary. The parish nurse also attends to give any help she 
can. The fact that Jewish and Gentile parishioners are thus 
brought together, and visited afterwards in their homes by 
the same nurse and Church-worker, tends to promote a friendly 
feeling between the two classes of parishioners who before 
regarded each other with dislike, prejudice, and suspicion. 
As a result of the softening influence of the work of healing 
many become members of the various Bible classes, &c. 

2. House-to-house Visitation. In some parishes every Jewish 
family is visited, and men, women, and children are invited 
to join the clubs or classes formed for them. Many are willing 
to listen to the reading of the New Testament in the privacy 
of their homes who would not go to any service or Bible Class. 

3. Social Work. Reading-rooms; clubs for men, youths, 
and girls ; classes for children ; mothers’ meetings and sewing 
classes, usually with ‘an Evangelistic address. 

There are few mission centres without one or more of these 
adjuncts. Where the work is done on parochial lines it is 
generally found necessary to duplicate the ordinary parochial 
agencies. 

4. Bible Classes, Sunday Schools, &c. Usually the: New 
‘Testament is not taught to young children without the parents’ 
consent, and in some parishes no child is admitted to the classes 
without its parents’ knowledge and sanction. Since the Old 
Testament is the preparation for the New, a foundation for 
future work is laid by giving instruction in this, many important 
parts of which (e.g. the Prophetical Books) are almost unknown 
to the average Jew. 

_ 5 Evangelistic. There is not now so much open-air preach- 
ing to the Jews as formerly. Many workers found that much 
harm was done by ignorant objections and blasphemous 
utterances which could not easily be checked in the open 
street. Still the practice has not been given up in England ; 
e.g. open-air Lantern Services are held in the parish of Christ . 
Church, Stepney. There is preaching from open-air pulpits, 
e.g. Whitechapel and Spitalfields, on Saturday afternoons and 
great Festivals. This is followed by a service in Church, 
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language is not much used in these services, as it is not now 
well understood by the majority of Jews. Those who desire 
to discuss any point raised in the address are (e.g. in White- 
chapel) invited to adjourn to a church room. 

It is usual to have addresses in the mission rooms on the 
Jewish Sabbath, i.e. on Friday or Saturday evening. 

6. Distribution of Literature. ‘The Bible, and more especially 
the New Testament, in Hebrew and Yiddish, tracts, pamphlets, 
and occasional papers in Yiddish for those who do not understand 
English, and literature in English (e.g. the “ Short Studies ” 
above referred to) for educated Jews. 

7. Schools and Industrial Institutions. Boarding-school for 
boys and girls (L.J.S.). Children, who are admitted at the 
request of the parents or guardians, are taught the Christian 
Faith. Home for Inquirers (L.j.S. ‘‘ Wanderers’ Home’’), 
where Hebrews are received and given every opportunity of 
studying the claims of Christianity. Operative Jewish Con- 
verts’ Institution (L.J.S.), in which the trades of printing and 
bookbinding are taught to baptized Jews and unbaptized 
who “can afford satisfactory evidence of belief in the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the true Messiah ”’. 

Tue Workers. ‘These are both Hebrew-Christian and 
Gentile. ‘The former have many advantages over the latter, 
e.g. knowledge of the languages (Hebrew and Yiddish) ; the 
Jewish mind and attitude towards the Christian religion ; the 
Jewish religion and controversy. On the other hand, their 
former co-religionists regard them with a certain measure 
of prejudice, distrust, and dislike, though this is not so pro- 
nounced as formerly. ‘The English worker has many diffi- 
culties to overcome before he is thoroughly equipped for the 
work, but it has been proved that these are not insuperable. — 
Perhaps the best arrangement-is that now adopted in several 
parishes and in some non-parochial centres, of appointing 
a Gentile and a Hebrew-Christian to work together. 

Resutts. It is admitted on all hands that this work is ex- 
tremely difficult, and much patient work is often necessary 
before any results are seen. When it is remembered what an 
avowal of belief in Christ means, usually, to a Jew—to be cut 
off from family and people, and probably the loss of employment 
—it is hardly to be wondered at that many lack the courage 
to take the decisive step of being baptized. It is by no means 
uncommon for workers to be told by a Jew that he is a believer 
in Christ, but that he cannot face the sorrow and probable 
persecution which would follow an open avowal of his faith. 
In spite of this, the baptismal registers of many a church in 
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London and the provinces show that the work has been 
abundantly blessed. ‘The large number of Jewish names in 
“ Crockford ” and of Hebrew-Christian celebrities in the 
Fewish Year Book point to the same fact. During recent years 
a striking change has been taking place in the attitude of Jews 
towards our Lord, not only among educated, but also uneducated 
or foreign Jews, and the New Testament is read to an amazing 
extent. ‘This change is specially noticeable in parishes in which 
the work has been going on forsome time. Much of the former 
bitterness—intensified by persecution in Christian lands in 
East Europe—was due to ignorance, and as the Church realizes 
that Her mission is to teach all men the “ Truth ”’, and tries 
to do Her duty in this respect to the Jews, this ignorance 
gradually gives place to a truer conception of the nature, 
person, and work of Christ. After every allowance has been 
made for other influences, this change must, in large measure, be 
attributed to the blessing of God upon the efforts of His Church. 


ConvocaTION OF CANTERBURY AND CHurcH Work 
AMONG JEws 


Resolutions passed by the Lower House on February 9, 1899, 
afterwards approved by the Upper House :— 

(A) That Missions to Israelites should receive special recogni- 
tion from the Board of Missions of the Province of Canterbury, 
which shall be requested to entrust them to the charge of a 
Sub-Committee of that body. 

(B) That an endeavour should be made by the above- 
named Sub-Committee to co-ordinate the several agencies 
which exist, so as to prevent the overlapping of their operations, 
and to save wasteful and hurtful expenditure of effort. and 
money. 

(C) That the presence of many Israelites in certain parishes 
lays a great responsibility on their Incumbents, which needs 
wider recognition and more sympathetic action on the part 
of Churchmen. 

(D) That on the Annual Day of Intercession for Missions, 
prayer should be expressly and earnestly asked for the salva- 
tion of Israel; and that it is desirable that suitable collects 
should be sanctioned by authority for use on that day and at 
other times. 

(E) That the attention of Divinity Professors of the Universities 
and of Principals of Theological and Missionary Colleges be 
directed to the need that exists of clergy to undertake the Jewish 
side of parochial work, and that they be requested to consider 
how provision can best be made for the due training of such 
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of the junior clergy and of such candidates for Holy Orders 
as have a desire to be employed in this work. 


Resolutions agreed to by the Upper House on February 20, 
1903 :— 

(F) That Christian work among Jews, in order to be satis- 
factory in its methods, and to give promise of some degree 
of ultimate success, should, wherever possible, be dealt with by 
the staff of the parishes in which the Jewish population are 
found to be resident, and should be regarded as an integral 
part of the work of the parishes, the Jews themselves being 
parishioners who have a claim upon the care and thought of 
_ the clergy of the parish. 

(G) That every care should be taken to obviate the possibility 
of Jews attaching themselves to the Church for merely mer- 
cenary reasons, and that—while being ready to assist Jews, 
as well as other parishioners, with such advantages as are 
provided by well-managed clubs, institutes, reading-rooms, 
sick dispensaries, &c.—the Church should absolutely dis- 
countenance the association of relief, from first to last, with 
attendance on religious services. 


LITERATURE ON THE SUBJECT. 
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P.M.J., and E.L.F.J. 

2. Report of a “Conference on Missions to Jews”, 1899; and Report of the 
International Jewish Missionary Conference at the Church House, Westminster, 1903. 
L.J.S. Office. (Also P.M.J. and E.L.F.J. Offices.) 

3. Missions to ews. 6d. 

Fews and their Evangelization. Is. 
At Home and Abroad. By the Rev. W. T. Gidney. Is. (L.J.S. Office.) 

4. Missions to the Fews. By the Rev. A. L. Williams. (S.P.C.K.) 

5. Parochial Work among the Fews. By the Rev. J. B. Rust. 3d. (S.P.C.K.) 
Two Papers on Parish Work among the Jews. 2d. each. (P.M.J. Office.) 
Walks in Fewry. By the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley. 2s. (Skeffington & Son.) 

6. Christianity and Sfudaism. By Professor G. H. Dalman. 1s. (Williams &. 
Norgate.) ; ; 

7. The ew in London. By Messrs. Russell and Lewis. (Unwin.) 

8. Fewisk History. By S.M.Dubnow. 2s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

g. Textbooks of the Jewish Religion :— 

A. Orthodox Judaism. The Fewish Religion. By Dr. Friedlander. 55. 
(Vallentine.) : 

B. Reformed Judaism. $udaism as Creed and Life. By the Rev. Morris 
Joseph. 5s. (Macmillan.) 

C. Liberal Judaism. Liberal Judaism. By C. G. Montefiore. 3s. 6d. 
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CHURCH WORK AMONG THE JEWS 
IN AMERICA — 


By tue Rev. R. B. KIMBER, SupertntEenDENT OF THE 
Protestant Episcopat City Misston Soctery, New York 


‘Tue. work among Jews has been one of the weakest spots 
in the missionary system of the American Church. 

About fifty years ago a Society was formed for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel among Jews, which was confined to the 
New York diocese. About thirty-five years ago this was made 
a General Society, and day-schools for the education of Jewish 
boys and girls, in which schools Christianity was a part of the 
curriculum, were started in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and New Orleans. The most successful of these was that in 
Philadelphia. It has continued to the present day, leaving the 
Society’s care some years ago, and relying upon its own efforts 
for support. The other schools were closed, except the one 
in New York, which is struggling to maintain its feeble existence 
at the present time. 

Year by year more and more difficulty was found in interesting 
the clergy of the Church in this work, until in 1904 the Society 
found itself so far in debt that it realized upon its principal 
funds, paid its obligations, and ceased its work. 

The Government Convention of 1907, in Richmond, 
Virginia, appointed a joint commission upon the whole subject 
of mission work among the Jews to report to the Convéntion 
of 1910; “the work in the meantime, if any, to be under the 
oversight of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. 
This Society, however, holding the obligation to be largely 
diocesan, and being purely a disbursing rather than a governing 
body of mission work, has communicated with each bishop, 
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stating that it considered such work as this diocesan in character, 
and asking them to do what was possible, each in his own 
diocese. 

New York to-day is the stronghold of the Hebrew race, 
nearly a million of its population being Jewish. Larger numbers 
than in any other city have in New York gained for themselves 
leading positions in trade, commerce, and finance. The poor 
Jews, especially the Jew from Russia and Poland, huddle 
together in the Ghetto, which forms the greater part of New 
York’s east side, and in their struggle with poverty remain 
orthodox, maintaining their customs and synagogue worship. 
The prosperous Jews, largely Germans, are to be found in the 
best residence sections of the city. They, however, have left 
their orthodoxy, and are largely rationalistic and agnostic. 
They hold services on the first day of the week rather than on 
the seventh, and the building is called a temple, from which 
the synagogue idea has been eliminated. 

The rectors of the down-town parishes of New York to-day 
have come, because of the change in population, face to face 
with the problem of the Jew, and are in some small way trying 
to solve it. The City Mission Society is rather peculiarly 
situated in this regard. A chapel work which they started 
seventy-five years ago amid a colony of thrifty Germans has 
been carried on continuously to this day, but the German has 
gradually given way to the Jew, until the chapel to-day is 
entirely surrounded by a non-Christian population. The 
building has been considerably altered to better accommodate 
the changed condition of the work, and while we cannot now 
speak of results—as it is too soon—this is the plan of work that 
has been begun. It will centre around a day nursery. As 
soon as these children are old enough they will attend the 
kindergarten in the building. ‘Their older sisters and brothers 
are provided with clubs and amusements, the fathers and 
mothers with training-classes and social gatherings. Classes 
for self-improvement in various ways are organized. Members 
of the staff speak Yiddish and the languages of the various 
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countries from which these Jews come. ‘They are greeted by 
people who know their customs and understand their natures, 
and yet are Christian. ‘They are taught the lesson, by personal 
contact, that the one who murdered their near ones in the 
massacres of Eastern Europe in the name of Christ was not 
a Christian, and Christianity is not to be judged by his actions. 
Church services are held daily and on Sunday, the parents 
understanding on bringing their children to the nursery that 
this will be the case. On Sunday, and on the Sabbath Day, 
there will be preaching in Yiddish by Jews who are Christians, 
and it is our hope—though we may be optimistic—that in 
the time to come we may form a strong congregation of Jewish 
Christians who will, in the spirit of the Council of Jerusalem, 
but reversing its letter, become Christians without becoming 
Gentiles, while retaining their national customs and festivals 
as members of the oldest nation of the world. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
AMONG THE JEWS IN EUROPE 


By tue Rey. A. LUKYN WILLIAMS, BD. 
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Bishop or DurHAm 


“In Europe,” with the omission of the British Isles and Turkey, 
both of which are considered elsewhere. ‘‘’The Church,” i.e. the 
Church of England with slight reference to other communions! 
“The Jews,” after their larger divisions. 

I. Sephardim. In Bulgaria (33,000) and in Servia (12,000) they 
form the bulk of the Jewish population. So also in certain towns in - 
Southern France, ‘and generally in Italy. Elsewhere? they are a very 
exclusive minority, to be reached almost solely by the personal work 
of Christians. But as most live in Turkey presumably they are dealt 
with in another paper. Here it must suffice to point out the need of 
more literature in Judaeo-Spanish. What exists is both slight in 
quantity and old-fashioned in matter. In Servia no propaganda, or 
meetings, or even Colporteurs are permitted. There is all the more 
need, therefore, to concentrate effort among Spanish Jews in Bulgaria 
and Roumania. 

II. Karaites. With the exception of perhaps a hundred families 
in and near Chalitz in Galicia they are only in Russia, and mostly in 
the south. No work by the English Church is carried on among them, 
and they are hardly, if at all, touched by the Mildmay or the Swedish 
Missions. 

III. Chassidim. In Moldavia, in out of the way villages only, and 
said to be decreasing there under the ‘influence of education. But . 
very numerous in Galicia and the Bukovina, where they are still 
increasing. The smaller towns are almost entirely occupied by them, 
and there are many in the larger towns. Comparatively few are of 
the older type, pious and learned. All are held together by their 
remarkable social organization and close brotherhoods, but individuals 
are won over by Liberals, Zionists, and Socialists. Believing, as they 
do, in mediators, they ought to be attracted by Christ if His life were 
presented to them fairly. No Christian work, however, of any kind 
seems to be attempted among them. 

1 Details of the various Protestant Missionary Societies with the centres occupied 
in 1go05 may be seen in Mr. L. Meyer’s article on the subject in the Yearbook of the 
Evangelical Missions among the ews (Leipzig, 1906). It appears that the only 
work carried on by the Church of England in Europe is through the London Society 


for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, d pee : 
2 Lists may be found in Dr. A. Pulido Fernandez’ Espafioles sin Patria (Madrid, 


1905, p. 292). 
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IV. Liberals, whether Sephardim or Ashkenazim. These are of all 
stages, from near Orthodoxy to belief in hardly anything save a God 
who is more or less personal, and the superiority of Jewish birth. 

In Paris and the greater part of France the Jews are nearly all liberals. 
The result is that in France “ Judaism has no future because it has no 
present ” (Dr. Max Nordeau).1 

In Wallachia (the southern part of Roumania) they form as many as 
eighty per cent. of the Jews. So also in Hamburg. They usually 
assimilate the education of the various countries in which they live, 
and often possess the New Testament, but assume as correct the 
attacks made upon its trustworthiness by their free-thinking teachers. 
On the other hand, they are often ignorant of the Old Testament, 
and indeed of either Christianity or Judaism. They bitterly resent 
Missionary work. It is noteworthy that partly through the pressure 
of Antisemitism, and partly through the appeal of Zionism, many are 
feeling their way back to traditional Judaism, But anti-religious 
Socialism gains many adherents from them. 

The most hopeful means of winning them to Christ is by personal 
intercourse. In the case of those of fair social standing this is best 
attempted, not directly by the Missionaries as such, but by individual 
Christians of the countries where they live, whom the Missionary has 
stirred up to prayer and work. In connexion with this it may be noted 
that Israel’s Hoffnung, issued by Mr. Dolman, the L.J.S. Missionary 
in Hamburg, has a circulation of no less than 55,000 a month, chiefly 
among German Christians, and has proved to be of extreme value in 
stirring the hearts of believers to deeper interest in Jewish work. 
But it is evident that much reliance must be placed upon suitable 
literature to place in the hands of these Jews. Experience teaches that 
for this class pamphlets written primarily for non-Jewish readers are 
often best. Probably too in Protestant countries it is always well 
to urge Jews to take in such truly religious papers and magazines as 
are read by their Gentile fellow-parishioners. But, besides this, some 
special literature should always be available, written with a knowledge 
on the part of its writers as to the names which carry most weight 
among Jews, and bearing more directly upon Judaism. The German 
publications of the Institutum Fudaicum, especially the very valuable 
and original works of Professors Strack and Dalman, form a useful 
quarry from which to hew materials for more popular tracts. 

As Liberal Jews predominate in France, Italy, and Southern Rou- 
mania, it may be well at this point to give a summary of the work of 
the London Jews’ Society among them in these countries. 

France (Paris only), One missionary with a Bible woman and 
a Colporteur. Meetings in the Mission Hall, dnd a reading-room 
with classes for girls and children; a medical mission in the winter 
months, and visiting. 

Italy (Rome only). Two missionaries, and a doctor for the medical 


1 In Paris there are also som 


ari € 50,000 Polish and Russian Jews, among whom the 
L.J.S. Missionary chiefly works oe : Jews, 8 
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mission. An embroidery school has been the means of helping many 
women spiritually as well as materially. Clubs and night schools. 

In Southern Roumania, especially at Bucharest. Two Missionaries 
and a lady visitor, besides skilled teachers, The schools in 1907 have as 
. average attendances: Elementary, 242°4; High, 258°3. There are 

also large afternoon meetings on Sundays. The work of Colporteurs 
proves very valuable, but needs great development. 

V. Orthodox Ashkenazim. i.e, those who observe the regulations 
of the Shulchan Aruch, eat Kosher food, close on sabbath, &c. 

1. In Western Europe the Church of England deals with these 
Jews almost solely when they are em route from the East to America. 
Some two thousand pass through Hamburg every week, but owing to 
the influence of the Hamburg Jews, Christianity can be brought before 
them only during the very short time that elapses between leaving 
the compounds in which they are located on arrival and embarking 
on board ship. They, however, very gladly receive copies of parts of 
the New Testament. Similar work is carried on at Amsterdam, and 
especially at Rotterdam. But in Holland the spread of the Gospel is 
less hampered, and at Rotterdam 60,000 emigrant Jews have attended 
the Mission Hall during the last two years. Several baptisms in 
America and Canada point to the efficacy of this work. At Hamburg 
a Mission Home, where printing is taught, has proved a valuable means 
of leading many Jews to Christ. Richer Jews naturally do all they can 
to draw them away by offering them other positions. 

2. In Eastern Europe the Orthodox Jews may be divided into those 
outside and those inside Russia. 

(i) Outside Russia. In Galicia and the Bukovina the Orthodox 
number about.eighty per cent. of the population of 900,000 Jews. 
There are one missionary and an assistant at Krakow, and also one 
missionary at Lemburg. The work appears to be carried on entirely 
by means of visits and such occasional opportunities of intercourse 
as are to be obtained by the diligent Missionary in a large semi-eastern 
town, where time is of less value than in the busy West. In Moldavia 
the Orthodox are ninety per cent. of all Jews. One Colporteur works 
among them, superintended by the missionaries at Bucharest. But 
a great deal more could be done if there were more workers ready to 
go out into the country districts. 

In Hungary,! where the orthodox are in the majority, the Jews are 
so powerful that work has to be carried on very cautiously. It may, in 
fact, be suspected that while the Jews, like other people, are very 
consistent supporters of religious freedom when they are but few, or 

possess little real power in political and social life, they rapidly change 
their opinions when they obtain the upper hand. Nothing is more 
misleading than the assumption, so often made by critics of Jewish 
Missionary work, that the Jews show liberality of thought in their 
actions towards any Jews who are at all suspected of leanings towards 


1 This paragraph applies also essentially to Vienna. Here the Sephardim have 
a separate synagogue, but the rest of the Jews form one congregation, Orthodox in 
name, though containing many Liberals, ‘The L.J.S, has one Missionary there, 
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Christianity. On the contrary, everything is forgiven a Jew so long 
as he isnot baptized. If there is any probability of that he may expect 
harsh treatment. : 

(ii) In Russia, The large number of Jews in Russia (more than 
5,000,000) makes it convenient to consider them separately. It must 
be stated, however, that it is not easy to learn the facts respecting 
the position and prospects of missionary work among them, and that, 
although I have endeavoured to obtain accurate information, implicit 
reliance cannot be placed upon it. 

It is remarkable that Nonconformist English Societies are able to 
undertake tours in Russia which are apparently successful. Yet how- 
ever much Russian officialdom may be willing to connive at or even 
encourage these tours, especially if they are of a semi-philanthropic 
character, it still remains true, we fear, that, in spite of the Ukase 
(1905) permitting freedom of worship, the Russian Government, aided 
almost certainly by the Greek Orthodox Church, looks askance at any 
direct missionary work among Jews, and puts obstacles of various kinds 
in its way. P 

It is also difficult to say how far the Missions of the Mildmay Society 
and the British Society are recognizéd, or how far their centres at 
Wilna, Warsaw, and Koyno are permanent. But it appears to be clear 
that the London Jews’ Society holds a position of peculiar strength 
and yet delicacy in its Mission at Warsaw. Its work there dates from 
as far back as 1821, with a break between the years 1854 and 1874, 
caused by the Crimean War and its after effects. The Government 
Regulation, dating from 1875, is that ‘“‘ the Missionaries shall be under 
the direct superintendence of the Evangelical Augsburg Consistory at 
Warsaw, and through that office they shall also receive all Government 
regulations as may be necessary”’. It is easy to conjecture that this 
all-important regulation, which seems very unworthy of the position 
of our country, may create situations requiring very tender treatment, 
and may throw serious obstacles in the way of the spread of the Gospel. 
Another regulation is that no Missionary School is under any circum- 
stances to be opened. It seems to be also the case that no outdoor 
meetings are allowed. Apparently, too, it is exceedingly difficult to 
obtain leave for strictly Mission tours, and outsiders may be permitted 
to express a doubt how far they are successful when they are undertaken. 
There are some strange tales of audiences being persuaded to be 
present by the influence of police officials. 

Yet, after all, it cannot be doubted that at least until the war with 
Japan and the commencement of the semi-chaotic state into which 
Russia has since been thrown, the work at Warsaw was singularly 
blessed, if we may judge from the number of baptisms, From 1821 
to 1854 there were 361, and from 1875 to 1906 there were 566, i.e. in 
all 927 persons have been baptized in Warsaw by the Missionaries of 
the L.J.S. 

The pressing needs of the work in Russia, besides that of freedom 
from Lutheran superintendence, are first more literature (especially 
in the Polish and not the Yiddish language), and secondly the employ- 
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ment of more native Colporteurs for the distribution of the Scriptures 
and of tracts so far as permission can be obtained. Depdts are needed 
throughout Russia. It is to be hoped that our improved relations with 
her may help to remove some of the obstacles at present maintained 
against these improvements. 

_ VI. It is necessary to refer briefly to the difficulties of the work 
among the Jews generally, especially but not exclusively among the 
Orthodox Jews, and to means and methods to be used. 


ie Difficulties 

The great hindrance to the promotion of Christianity is the 
identification of it in the Jewish mind with idolatry and with persecu- 
tion. This is both intelligible and excusable. The Jews see the 
worship of statues or pictures, and however much this may be explained 
away it is necessarily a stumbling-block. Again, they recall, as they 
read their histories or recite their prayers, persecutions by Roman 
Catholics, and they still connect them with the Inquisition and its 
terrors. ‘They see, and experience in the present day, bitter persecu- 
tion in Russia and Roumania, and whatever excuses politicians may 
make for these, the Jews know that the Greek Church as a whole has 
never taken any part in trying to stopsuch persecution. ‘The Chris- 
tians indeed of Russia,and the East of Europe generally, produce many 
reasons for their hatred of the Jew, but he naturally does not appreciate 
these, and in his turn hates the Gentiles and despises the religion that 
has done so little for them. ‘Further, in these days the Jews see not 
a few Gentiles round them professing, more or less openly, their 
disbelief in Christianity. Thus it is not unnatural that they think 
Christianity itself is beneath the consideration of any reasonable 
man, and cannot credit the sincerity of any Jew who becomes a 
Christian, 

2. Means and Methods 


(i) Literature. While it is never safe to assume that the older 
Tracts are useless, for this is contrary to the experience of the best 
Missionaries, literature of a newer type is also needed. Mere argu- 
ments as to the meaning of Old Testament passages have become 
trite. The life of the Lord Jesus, on the other hand, is far from well 
known. Also a short commentary on the whole New Testament is 
required. Biographies of eminent Hebrew Christians are always 
attractive. Many Jews, too, who are soaked in rationalism or even 
materialism need something not altogether apart from their ordinary 
thoughts. But it is essential that the publications be of native appear- 
ance. Foreign books appeal less to the heart. Jews too of the younger 
generation are becoming better acquainted with the languages of their 
own countries, and prefer to read tracts written in them. At the 
present time tracts in French, Roumanian, and Polish are urgently 
needed. Probably, also, it would be wise to begin to use Esperanto as 
a means of reaching Jews of the middle class. The fact that it was 
invented by a Jew will in itself appeal to many. 
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(ii) Workers. This question is always with us. It is comparatively 
easy to find godly men without Jewish learning, and to find men of 
Jewish learning who are not specially marked by spiritual power. 
The combination is rare. The increased attention, however, that has 
been given by the Jewish Missionary Societies to our Universities during 
the last few years is bound to have effect, but should be increased. 
More use should be made of Colporteurs in countries where they are 
allowed, and more regular instruction should be given to them when 
they are procured. Women too need to be reminded of their special 
opportunities, and to be trained how to use them. ee 

(iii) But the most important need of all is to influence the Christians 
of the various lands in which the Fews live. The L.J.S. has always tried 
to do this as regards Protestant countries, and has been remarkably 
successful. In fact, it may be said that all the present Jewish Missions 
of Protestant countries are due to its influence. It has also adopted 
the wise policy of withdrawing from each country as soon as it found 
that its work was being carried on by natives. Thus it has completely 
withdrawn from Germany, except in Hamburg. It rejoices to find 
that the members of the German Societies are active, and do their 
best to stir their compatriots to a sense of their responsibility towards 
the Jews. In connexion with this may be mentioned the important 
International Conference that takes place every three (henceforth four) 
years. ‘This has done much to increase the confidence of the various 
workers in one another, and has at least endeavoured to remove some 
of the abuses that necessarily arise from the multiplication of agencies. 

At present the need takes a somewhat different form which is quite 
beyond the direct power of the L.J.S. It is that of bringing influence 
to bear upon the Roman Catholic and the Greek Orthodox Church in 
the direction of taking greater interest in the spread of the Gospel 
among the Jews. Apparently the Romanists, with the doubtful 
exception of strange proselytizing efforts in Galicia among young 
girls, does nothing directly for Missions to the Jews. The Orthodox 
Church also, though occasionally ready to help rather largely those Jews 
whose passage from Judaism to Christianity is hindered by lack of 
material means, is for the most part indifferent. If it were possible for 
the English Church to arouse the Greek Church to greater spirituality, 
the effect would be felt by every worker among the Jews in the East 
of Europe. The missionaries themselves would be quickened instead 
of being deadened by their surroundings, and the Jews would feel 
the reflex warmth of quickened spiritual life in Christians with whom 
they had to deal. 

Meantime the Church of England has important witness to bear 
to the Jews. It teaches Christianity without any suspicion of idolatry, 
yet with forms of Divine service that appeal to a liturgy-loving nation. 
It comes to them from a land where freedom is higher than in any 


2 Yet, naturally, in Roman Catholic countries most converts become Roman 
Catholics, e. g. in I905 of the 577 Jews who left the Vienna congregation, 283 


joined the Roman Church. The other half became either Lutherans or ‘kon- 
fessionslos’. 
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other nation, and where in modern times no persecution has arisen. 
It preaches the Gospel as the power of God unto salvation, and, while 
preparing the Jewish nation as a whole, endeavours to convince 
individuals of their need of a Saviour and of His power for them. 
It is indeed behind the Lutherans in the absence of a fixed day of 
prayer for Jews in the yearly cycle, save by mentioning them with 
other non-Christians on Good Friday, but its missionary activity in 
all directions is growing, and it increasingly sees the necessity of 
earnest and continued prayer. May it rise to its privilege, and by 
study, prayer, and active work, take ever a leading place in promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews. 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL VALUE FOR THE STUDY OF THE SUBJECT 


W. T. Gidney, At Home and Abroad, 1900. 
3 The Fews and their Evangelization, 1899. 
Reports of 

(a) A Conference on Missions to Jews, held in London, 1899 (L.J.S.). 

(6) The New Century Conference on Missions to Jews held in London, 1902 
(L.J.S.). 

(c) The International Missionary Conference in London, 1903 (L.J.S.). 

(d) The International Missionary Conference in Amsterdam, 1906, in the Year- 
book of the Evangelical Missions among the Jews, edited by Prof. Strack 
(Leipzig, 1906). 

G. F. Abbott, Israel in Europe, 1907. (Valuable as a summary of the chief facts 
in the political and social relations of the Jews to other nations, but showing no know- 
ledge of religious questions.) 


I apprehend that I am not asked to suggest books on the Jewish 
question generally, but enly on the specific and limited subject of 


my paper. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
AMONGST THE JEWS IN 
BIBLE LANDS 


By Dr. P. @ERF WHEELER, M.D., F.R.CS. 


Mepicat SuPERINTENDENT OF THE Lonpon Society ror PromorTiNnG 
CHRISTIANITY AMONGST THE JEWs, JERUSALEM 


Ir must be admitted by all thoughtful churchmen that the work 
of the Church should ever take a foremost place in missionary enter- 
prise, and that to the Jews should be of the first importance. And 
yet our Church has to admit that for all these centuries she has neglected 
her Lord’s command with regard to preaching the Gospel first to the 
House of Israel, and even in this twentieth century a very small pro- 
portion of churchmen show any real interest in this great cause. In 
the Lambeth Encyclical letter, 1897, we read “‘ that the Jews seem 
to deserve from us more attention than they have hitherto received ”. 

The difficulties of the work of converting the Jews are very great, 
but the greatest of all difficulties springs from the indifference of 
Christians to the duty of bringing them to Christ. They are the Lord’s 
own kin, and he commanded that the Gospel should first be preached 
to them. The present-day Jews of Palestine, who come from all parts 
of the world, and are congregating in four holy cities, viz. Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Safed, and Tiberias [Jaffa and Haifa], bring with them bitter 
recollections of the cruel and unjust treatment they have received at 
the hands of Christians—not only in days gone by, but even in this 
present century [Russia, Roumania, Austria]. For this reason-chiefly, 
they have an intense hatred to Christianity and attribute all their 
sufferings and persecutions to the teaching of its Founder, Whose 
very Name they cannot bear to hear without blaspheming. 

Unfortunately for the cause of the Gospel—and notwithstanding 
that the first fifteen bishops of the Early Church were of Hebrew 
descent—the Christians as early as the year 140 a.p. began to show 
their hatred to the Jews, and unjustly held them responsible for all 

-calumnies and persecutions with which they were assailed (Justin 
Martyr, Dial. xvii). This feeling became intensified as the Church 
grew stronger, and we find such men as Origen, Jerome (who, though 
devoted to the study of Hebrew, expressed his hatred of the race in 
forcible language), and Augustine all agreeing in their antagonism to 
the Jews; till at last matters reached a climax in the year 415 A.D., when, 
after their denouncement by Chrysostom, the Jews were accused of 
having crucified alive a Christian lad, which was the origin of the 
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Blood Accusation against them; this became in after years the cause 
of their bitterest persecutions and most terrible massacres in Christian 
lands. From that time onwards the abhorrence of the Jews became 
almost an article of faith sanctioned by the oracles of orthodoxy, and 
acted upon by the “ pious” princes of later and modern. times, as 
a pretext to plunder and persecute their Jewish subjects. Even to-day 
in Jerusalem no Jew dare pass the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, for 
his life would be jeopardized. 

Among such Jews who have returned—prejudiced, ignorant, and 
bigoted—the Church has been working in Palestine for over eighty 
years; the main work is concentrated in Jerusalem. Without entering 
into details of the growth and development of her mission in this 
land, during these years, it is enough to-day to say that her energies 
have been concentrated into three main agencies. 

1. Religious services and education. 

2. Industrial work. 

3. Medical missions. 

The Jews are fast returning to their land from all parts of the world. 
The growth of the “ colonies ” around Jerusalem is phenomenal, and 
building goes on unceasingly. In Jerusalem there are at present over 
45,000 Jews ; these consist of : 

(2) Ashkenazim, including German, Austrian, Russian, and Rou- 
manian Jews, speaking Yiddish. 

(2) Sephardim, or Spanish-speaking. 

(c) Asiatic-Russian, including Jews from Bokhara, Circassia, and 
Georgia, speaking the languages of those districts. 

(d) Persian and Syrian. 

(e) Mughrabin (North Africa). 

(f) Arabian (Yemen). 

(g) Other nationalities—English, American, etc. 

(4) Karaites, from the Crimea. 

With a few exceptions all these are Talmudists, or Orthodox Jews. 
The Talmud—“ the traditions” of the elders against which our Saviour 
when on earth constantly raised his voice; the traditions which for 
some hundred years had nullified the word of God, disguised the Law 
and the Prophets, and cast a veil over the predictions which were 
fulfilled in Jesus Christ—still stands as an impenetrable wall behind 
which the Jew still continues, with systematic obstinacy, to oppose 
the Gospel and to shut himself out from belief in his King and Saviour. 
It is against this system that all the efforts of the mission are directed, 
and.it has been found that the most potent weapon we have where- 
with to assail the strongholds of Judaism, is the Medical Mission. 
Healing has truly been said to be the key-note of the Messiahship, and 
it is certainly the key that unlocks the heart of the most stubborn Jew. 
It brings to the observant mind of the Jew quite a new and totally 
different aspect of Christianity, and directly opposite to his precon- 
ceived and inherited ideas of it. It touches his heart, appeals to his 
sympathies, gains his confidence, and gradually dispels his prejudices 
and ignorance. Experience has shown that no amount of persecution 
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can force a Jew to accept Christianity as his religion; no amount of 
arguing will make him change his opinion; no amount of bribery can 
ever really convince him of the need of a Saviour ; but love in its most 
practical form quite upsets a Jew, and is the most powerful means of 
winning him to Christ. The Church has therefore a sociological 
sphere to fill as well as an evangelistical one, and by elevating the 
people and teaching them what real human sympathies are, by bring- 
ing about sanitary reform, by setting a new value on human life, she 
produces an atmosphere favourable to a new teaching and new learning, 
ending, as is her earnest hope, in the supreme purpose of bringing the 
individual soul to a knowledge of Jesus Christ, who is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. 

Medical Mission work was first taken up in 1824, and the first 
hospital established in Jerusalem in 1844. Besides this, there are 
hospitals at Haifa and at Safed ; these are fully equipped with efficient 
staffs, and number between them about 140 beds and cots. The 
Jerusalem hospital and dispensary has on an average during the year 
I,200 in-patients, 11,000 out-patients, 12,000 dressings, 4,000 home 
visits, and 36,000 prescriptions. 

With regard to the Church services and educational work : the first 
Anglican church in Palestine was built in 1840 on Mount Zion, and the 
first Bishopric established in 1841. ‘This was followed later by St. 
George’s Collegiate Church in Jerusalem and St. Luke’s in Haifa, and 
a Mission Hall at Jaffa and Safed. In Christ Church, Mount Zion, a 
daily Hebrewserviceis held for Jews. There are boys’ and girls’ schools 
in connexion with these churches, where Church teaching is regularly 
given. In1848 an Industrial Home for young men (Jews) was founded. 
As the result of these agencies, over 632 Jews and Jewesses have been 
baptized in Jerusalem alone, and thousands have been influenced in 
their lives. The whole attitude of the Jews towards Christianity is under- 
going a remarkable change, and, although the divinity of our Lord is 
not accepted, the sublimity of His teaching and life is acknowledged. 

The New Testament, which was a forbidden book, is now appre- 
ciated, and repeatedly read by many. The Jews’ estimation of Gentile 
secular education has also undergone a change, for whereas formerly 
nothing was studied but the Talmud and Torah, and no language but 
Hebrew was encouraged as worthy of study (by males only, females 
being purposely kept in ignorance), now they have some of the best- 
appointed secular schools, including the ‘‘ Evelina Rothschild ” Girls’ 
School, which is attended by nearly 600 Jewesses in Jerusalem. 

With regard to handicrafts. It was formerly deemed derogatory 
for any Jerusalem Jew to engage in trades. The study of the Talmud 
' being encouraged and considered enough for a man to occupy himself 
with; but now, owing to the example set by our Industrial Homes, 
most of the artisans are Jews, while most of the merchandise shops are 
Jewish. 

There were no hospitals, or benevolent institutions, before the 
Church began its work here ; at the present time there are four Jewish 
hospitals, a large number of dispensaries, secular schools, and various 
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philanthropic institutions—most of these being established to oppose 
our mission work, 

Thus we see what striking changes the Church’s work has brought 
about of late years in Bible lands. There are other missions at. work 
in the same sphere, which are doing the leavening also in harmony with 
the Church. ‘‘ Meanwhile the Gospel of Jesus, under many forms 
and adaptations, has been the religion of developing civilization from 
the first century to the present; and it now shows the vitality, 
adaptiveness, and usefulness which give promise that in time it will . 
become, as Jesus conceived and intended it should be, the religion of 
the world, furnishing the recognized ethical ideal, and imperative for 
mankind, ‘The time will come when it will find Jews and Christians 
at one with each other. May it not be that modern Jews, when they 
have grasped the large world-view of Christianity and have adjusted 
themselves to modern ways of thinking, and have completed their 
historical investigations, may come to find in Jesus and His Gospels 
that which the ancient Jews failed to find—a satisfying expression of 
their highest beliefs and aspirations, and commanding ideal?” 

“* He came unto His own, and they that were His own received Him 
not.” He was indeed a Jewish Christ, and it is not too much to 
expect that Jews will come to know Him as He is, and to receive Him 
with the deferred ardour of centuries. The present Judaism (Reformed) 
in its views of Jesus and otherwise is not final—it is one of the several 
stages through which Judaism is destined to pass on its way to a full 
recognition that ‘Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ”. With 
St. Paul we may say ; “ If the casting away of them is the reconciling 
of the world, what shall the receiving of them be but life from the 
dead ?” 

JERUSALEM, 
Sept. 30th, 1907. 

Nore.—The London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews began 
work in Jerusalem in 1822, and the Jerusalem and East Mission in 1889. 


Books To BE READ.—1. Sites and Scenes, by the Rev. W.Gidney. 2. Mission to 
Jews, by the Rev. W. Gidney. 3. Our Missions by the Rev. Halzted. 4. Israel in 
Europe, by the Rev. Abbott. 5. History of Jews, by Graatz. 6. History of Israel, 
by Ewald. 7. Hewish Intelligence. 8. Jerusalem, by Besant and Palmer. 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
AMONGST THE IMPORTED COOLIES 
IN BRITISH GUIANA’ 


By F. P. LUIGI JOSA 


Canon oF Sr. Georcr’s CaTHEDRAL, DEMERARA 


The East in the West. Were Christopher Columbus to revisit the 
scenes of his exploits of the fifteenth century at this time, he would, 
with far greater reason, name our Western Islands and the Guianas 
“West Indies” ; for he would find East Indians by the tens of thousands 
in Trinidad, St. Lucia, Jamaica,and Guiana, speaking their own tongues, 
wearing their Eastern garb, and worshipping in their own fashion. He 
would find mosques and temples by the score, and the East literally in 
the West. 

The cause of the East Indians coming westward. ‘The cause of this 
immigration from the East to the West was the unwillingness of the 
freed negroes to work in the fields regularly and at a fixed wage. The 
negro is easily satisfied—why should he work six days in the week when 
three days are quite sufficient to supply his needs? It is frequently 
stated that the negro is lazy. This is not true. He will work steadily ina 
sugar factory as ‘‘pan-boiler”’, and regularly as an “engineer”, carpenter, 
or mason; but he considers work in the fields somewhat below his 
dignity. ‘They have risen in the scale of civilization, and their ambitign 
is to wield the pen rather than the shovel. Many of them have now 
entered the learned professions, and they have proved excellent 
lawyers, medical men, and ministers of religion. 

Various Fields of Immigration. Ruin stared in the face of the 
planters, and unless they used timely precautions, the utter wreck of 
their plantations, and therefore of the whole colony, would be inevit- 
able. They therefore set to work with the energy born of despair to 
. stave off the impending calamity. The West Indian Islands were first 
tried, these being nearest at hand; Madeira was exploited, and it 
yielded a limited though valuable contribution. In 1839 Malta sent 
208 of its surplus population, the United States sent but 70: the 
States wanted immigrants for themselves. England, even, was tried, 
and 21 Englishmen came out. 

The “‘ Coolies”’. The first experiment in Coolie immigration was 
made in 1838, but it was not fully organized until seven years later, 
and by 1846, 4,000 coolies were introduced from India, at a great cost 
to the planters and the colony. The system is so well organized and 
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the immigrants’ interests so zealously guarded that there is absolutely 
no fear of abuse on the part of the employers. The East Indians are far 
better off and more independent than in their own homes. They are 
entitled to free houses, free hospital treatment, and many other privi- 
leges are granted them ; and it is hoped that most of them will settle 
in the land. 

Number of Immigrants. By 1894 there had been imported 130,000 
Asiatics, 13,000 of whom were Chinese; the rest were from the North- 
West Provinces of India, some from Madras, and some even from Nepal 
and Afghanistan—speaking many languages and dialects. Immigration 
from China has stopped altogether. The flow from India is still con- 
tinuing, and although many thousands have returned to India— 
many of them comparatively wealthy—the Indian population at the 
present moment is computed to be 133,665, or over 40 per cent, of 
the whole population of British Guiana ! 

The Chinese. ‘The Chinese, when first imported into the colony, 
were not desirable colonists, and they were very troublesome. The 
great Bishop Austin took them in hand as soon as they came, and, finding 
that some few of them were Christians, used them to christianize others. 
Now the vast majority of them are Christians—of the very best type. 
They have built their own churches, support their own catechists, 
and are pattern Christians and most liberal to the funds of the various 
churches. They have not only evangelized themselves, but have car- 
ried the faith to China itself. Thus one of the clergy of Hong Kong 
writes to the effect that one of the Chinese converts on returning to 
China proved very useful in evangelizing his countrymen, and he 
added, ‘“‘I am hoping that as time goes on and others return to China - 
we may find more such good and faithful workers as are resulting from 
your work in Demerara.” 

Hardly any of the Chinese are now field labourers ; many are pro- 
minent merchants, and others have established provision shops and 
stores throughout the land. ' 

The Religions of the East Indians. The East Indians are naturally 
religious. Religion is intertwined with his daily life. His birth, his 
marriage, his death—in fact, everything connected with his life, is 
part and parcel of his religion. To see a Hindu or a Mohammedan at 
worship is a sight which puts many a so-called Christian to shame. 
He worships with his soul and body. 

Brahmanism. The immigrants belong, broadly speaking, to the two 
great religious systems of the world: Brahmanism—a polytheistic 
system not particularly elevating as actually practised by the immi- 
grants ; and, in a word, it is an idolatrous system of worship, 80 per 
cent. of our East Indians being Hindus and therefore idolators. 

Islam. The Mohammedans make up the remaining 20 per cent. 
Islam, as practised here, is not of a lofty standard. They hate idolatry 
and their Unitarianism has much to commend it, but they cannot 
grasp the grand doctrine of the Incarnation and of the love of God as 


presented by Christianity. The Mohammedans are making proselytes 
in our midst, 
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The rising generation. ‘There is now a new generation of East 
Indians who know not their parents’ tongue and talk “English ’—of a 
fashion. ‘Their ideas are Western, and they are growing up without 
any religion at all. They know nothing of the religion of their fathers 
and less of Christianity. 

The Clergy undermanned. And the question might naturally be 
asked, Why do not the clergy minister to them? The answer is 
simply this: It is a physical impossibility for the majority of them to 
attempt to look after this work. They are so overwhelmed with work 
of all kinds, with their Christian congregations, that they cannot do 
more. 

Christian population. It is with sincere regret that the Church has 
to confess her failure amongst these people. Everything seemed to 
point to the probable success of the work amongst them, especially as 
the barrier which seems insurmountable in India does not exist here, 
Caste; and we have to acknowledge that the Christian population is 
only some two per cent. of the whole. 

Attempts at Christianization. The problem before the Church is, 
and has been, the evangelization of the East Indians. Various methods 
have been tried, but so far not any of them with conspicuous success. 

The Rev. E. B. Bhose. The first attempt at evangelization was made 
by the importation from India of the Rev. Ebenezer Bholonath Bhose, 
a student of Bishop’s College, Calcutta: he became an itinerant 
missionary, but no apparent evidence of success followed. 

Rev. F. C. Hore. The next attempt was made through the muni- 
ficence of the great philanthropist, Mr. Quintin Hogg, who gave the 
Bishop some large sums of money,and a Mission House, or College, was 
built and opened at Plantation “ Bel Air”, where young East Indians 
were trained as catechists. 

Other Missionaries. ‘Then two missionaries were given a certain 
area on the East Coast of Demerara and on the west bank of the river 
of that name. They, with a band of catechists, had some success. 
On the east coast the missionary, with the help of the planters, opened 
several schools, and placed little chapels all over the plantations—some 
were mere trash houses—and the work seemed to prosper, and a few 
hundreds of converts were made. Many of them have returned to 
India, and others are still here, living good and consistent lives. 

Other attempts. Several of the parishepriests have mastered the 
Hindi language, and with the help of catechists they have met with 
_ some success. The Parochial System seems to be the best. 

The Catechists. In many cases the East Indian catechists with some 
little knowledge have been sent to the plantations and free villages, 
but when left alone without any supervision they have proved failures 
on the whole. When supervised by the local clergy they have done 
good and useful work. 

The Parochial System the best. On the whole it seems that the 
Parochial System is the best. It should be the aim of the Clergy to 
draw the East Indians to their Churches, especially those who may be 
called the ‘‘ Creole East Indians”; Chapels of ease should be encour- 
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aged when the settlements are more than two miles from the Churches. 
The Schools should be made the Evangelists’ handmaids. The Clergy 
should do their best to move among them—and do it quickly. Perhaps 
a chief Missionary should be placed in each of the three Rural Deaneries, 
who might go from parish to parish preaching and teaching and 
helping the Parish Priests. ‘These men should be specially trained. 

Christ or Mohammed. As soon as immigration stops—may the day be 
far distant—the East Indians will be drawn to come to some conclusion 
as to their religion. They will not wish to return to India—there is 
nothing here to remind them of the religion of their fathers, they are 
adopting Western customs and manners. The religion that will prevail 
among these people will be either Islam or Christianity. The Hindus 
do not make proselytes. It is, then, the bounden duty of Christians 
in the colony and other lands to bring the religion of the Cross to 
these people ; if they do not, they are retarding the progress of the 
Kingdom of God. 

We need men filled with the Holy Spirit of God to offer themselves 
for this special work. 

Native Clergy. ‘There are now in the colony two native Deacons, 
one having been trained by Dr. Welsh, Bishop of Trinidad, whilst he 
was Principal of St. Boniface College, Warminster. He is a man of 
high caste, a native of the colony, and he is now training some young 
men as catechists, and he is working with all his strength amongst his 
own people. May God bless his efforts ! 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
AMONGST EAST INDIANS IN NATAL 


By CANON SMITH, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF Inp1aAn Missions 1n Navan 


(Tures classes: (1) Arab storekeepers (Mahommedans, mostly from 
Bombay and speaking Gujarati) ; (2) Indentured Indians ; (3) Free 
Indians, i.e. those who have served one or more periods of indentures, 
and have elected to stay in the Colony on payment of annual tax of 
£3. Classes (2) and (3) mostly speak Tamil or Hindustani, and are 
chiefly of the Hindu religion. Indians outnumber Europeans by 
several thousands : Europeans (approximately) 97,000; Indians over 
100,000. One-third only of these are indentured. Natives (approxi- 
mately) 1,000,000, N.B. The Church does not at present aim at 
touching class (1), the Mahommedans.] 

The arrival and spread of the Indians. In 1860 the first immigrant 
ship of indentured Indians arrived at Durban at the urgent request 
of the sugar, tea, and coffee planters, who, through the uncertain 
nature of native labour, had found that they could not carry on their 
industries with profit. The present terms of indenture are: Period 
of service, five years, at a monthly wage (with rations) for a man I5s., 
for a woman I0s., increasing Is. per month each year; at the end 
of the five years they may return to India with a free passage, or they 
may re-indenture at a higher wage, or they may stay in the Colony on 
payment of an.annual tax of £3. This tax was imposed in 1901 and 
was not retrospective, so many free Indians are exempt. ‘The inden- 
tured immigrants, on their arrival at Durban, are allotted to their \ 
several employers by the Protector of Indian Immigrants. Since 1860 
the stream of immigration has increased every year. The Indian by 
his steady labour and patient industry so commended himself to the 
colonist that those who first opposed his coming soon applied for 
indentured Indians. Indians now are employed not only on the 
plantations on the coast, but all over the Colony, as clerks in offices, 
cooks and waiters in hotels, domestic servants, dhobies, labourers for 
the corporations and the docks, labourers and porters on the railway, 

-labourers in the coal mines, in the quarries, and on farms, and they are 
largely the market gardeners of this ‘‘ Garden Colony”. By his thrift 
and industry he is quick to raise himself, and becomes as “ European ” 
as possible. In the wake of indentured Indians came the Arab store- 
keeper from Bombay, who more than holds his own in the large towns, 
and is practically ousting the European storekeeper from country 
places. And so the Indians have got a real grip on the Colony, as is 
evidenced by their manifold service, by the land they own, by the 
mosques and Hindu temples they have built. 

The Colonial attitude towards the Indian. Though the resources of 
the Colony have been developed by the labour of the Indians, and the 
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Colony is still dependent on their services and labour, yet they are 
generally denounced as aliens and parasites, and the agitation against 
them has increased during the last two years ; and though this agitation 
is loudest against the Arab storekeeper (who forms a class quite distinct 
from the indentured and free Indian), yet many now demand that 
there should be no more indentured Indian labour, and that by various 
devices all Indians should gradually be squeezed out of the Colony. 

The general trend of the Indian. This must be described as being 
towards deterioration rather than towards improvement. Freed from 
the restraints of the village life and caste of his own land, left largely 
to himself to live his own life, exposed to the temptations of our own 
civilization (such as “‘canteens”’, to which he has free access, gambling 
and speculation), fretted by petty restrictions which he feels as being 
intended to degrade him or at any rate to keep him from rising, he 
cannot but deteriorate in character. ‘The Indian is ambitious: 
a family will make great sacrifices, even ruin themselves, in order that 
one of their family may have funds to go to England and obtain there 
that higher education which is denied him here, and then to return to 
the Colony to practise as a lawyer or doctor. But for the generality 
of colonial-born Indians there is no healthy outlet for their ambition. 
So there is growing up a large body of Indian youths, more or less 
educated, lax in morals, who have to gain a livelihood by such means 
as their sharp wits can devise. ‘They speak in English which their 
own parents cannot understand, but they cannot read or write 
their own mother tongue: they despise the native, while they 
respect his muscles, and they leave all manual labour severely alone, as 
beneath them and only fit for the Kaffir ! 

The probable permanency of the Indian in the Colony. ‘The recent 
debates in the Natal Parliament showed’ that though the opposition 
to the continuation of Indian labour, and even of the presence of the 
Indian in the Colony is strong, the force of circumstances is stronger, 
and the Indians have to be reckoned with as permanent residents in 
the Colony—residents, too, who by natural increase multiply faster 
than the European; and this rapidly increasing population will be 
further augmented annually by indentured immigration (more or less 
restricted perhaps) until such time as the Native Problem is solved 
sufficiently for the adequate supply of native labour in place of the 
Indian, and that is almost the same as saying “until the Greck 
Kalends ”’. 

Two Problems before the Church in respect of the Indians in Natal. 
One is the conversion of the Colony in general, and its government in 
particular, not only to a more sympathetic attitude towards the 
Indians but to a sense of their responsibility for them. ‘The Indians 
did not come here, in the first instance, of their own accord. They 
were brought here for the profit of the colonists, and they have 
rendered the Colony a valuable service. A wise and sympathetic 
government, alive to its responsibility, should be able to provide some 
healthy outlet for the Indians’ natural aspirations, and to guide them 
in a sound direction. It should not be difficult, for example, to en- 
courage them to take up some of their own Indian handicrafts, and 
so avoid the béte noir of the colonist, competition with the European, 

But of course it is the other problem that lies directly and imme- 
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diately before the Church, viz. the conversion of the Indians them- 
selves to Christ. It was not till seventeen years after the arrival of 
the first Indian immigrant ship that the Church through her Synod 
took cognizance of the Indians in the Colony and started. the Indian 
Mission. In the thirty years that have since elapsed some headway 
has been made. There are now three Christian congregations, one at 
St. Aidan’s Church, Durban ; another at Sydenham, three miles from 
Durban; and the third at St. Paul’s Church, Maritzburg. These 
congregations are under the pastoral care of two European and two 
Indian priests. A third European priest has lately joined the Mission 
who has charge of the more direct evangelistic work. ‘The head quarters 
of the Mission is at Durban, with one school in the town and fourothers 
in the neighbourhood within a radius of four miles. Of these, Syden- 
ham, during the past four years, is being developed into a strong 
Mission Station, as it lies amongst a large Indian population, dwelling 
chiefly on their own freehold. Besides a large school for boys and a 
smaller one for girls, there is at Sydenham a college for training 
teachers and catechists (and eventually priests also, it is hoped) under 
the charge of a resident European priest, and two boarding institutions, 
one for boys, and another for girls: also a small hospital under the 
charge of a lady doctor. Maritzburg, too, isa growing centre, as beside 
the congregation of St. Paul’s Church, ministered to by an Indian 
priest under the direction of the Diocesan Superintendent of Indian 
Missions, there is a girls’ school in the city, and a boys’ school a little 
further out, and another recently opened still further out in the same 
direction. Besides these, there are four other schools—one on the 
coast, thirty miles south of Durban, another on the coast fifty 
miles north of Durban; a third fifty miles north-east of Maritz- 
burg ; and a fourth at the top of the Colony, amongst the'coal mines. 
This represents the whole field of the Church’s operations for the con- 
version of the Indians, and it is far too small for the large population 
and its rapid growth. 

Hindrances to the Mission. In addition to the general antipathy to 
Missions and the unpopularity of the Indians amongst the colonists, 
there are many direct causes for the not altogether satisfactory results 
and progress of the Mission. Chief amongst these is the distracting and 
deteriorating influence of the towns. Then there is the tendency of the 
Indians to go off on the slightest chance of getting a more lucrative 
employment, so that now there are very many members of the 
Mission, not only scattered all over the Colony, but also up in the 
Transvaal (in Johannesburg especially), and others, too,in other parts 
of South Africa. With a lack of funds and scarcity of missionaries, it 

is impossible to give them personal supervision by periodical visits, 
so that the lapses are numerous and very grievous, and bring 
Christianity into contempt amongst their Hindu fellow country- 
men. ‘These lapses are further increased by Christians arriving 
amongst the indentured immigrants; and though the Protector 
does his best to allot them to employers near the Mission, when 
they belong to the Church of England, yet it is not always possible for 
him to do so, and sometimes the employers themselves prevent their 
servants from attending Mission services. But in any case, these newly- 
arrived Christians, cut off from their original Church life in\ India, 
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need special care, and it is not often that the Mission can give it. Thus 
the Church in India has a responsibility for her children in Natal. 
The last hindrance, therefore, that need be mentioned, is the lack of 
funds and the scarcity of reliable catechists. 

Urgent needs of the Mission. These might be classed under two 
heads : (1) For the maintenance and strengthening of existing work. ‘The 
training college at Sydenham, through having its grant from Govern- 
ment reduced by over (100, and having now come to the end of the 
Block Grant from the S. P. G. Bicentenary Fund, is urgently in need 
of an increased income, if it is to maintain its present usefulness. But 
to strengthen the Mission Station at Sydenham, the first need is 
a Church, as the present arrangement of holding services in the school 
is far from satisfactory or conducive to reverence. But other buildings 
are needed there besides: a girls’ school with larger dormitory (the 
present school is quite unfit through decay) ; a hospital in place of the 
present small and most inadequate rented building of wood and iron. 
For all these buildings the Mission has sites, and grants have been 
promised, and there are also some small funds in hand. When the 
hospital is built, there will be needed a trained nurse and a district 
nurse, for at present the lady doctor is singie-handed, except for the 
voluntary help of a trained lady nurse, who, however, will be leaving 
next July. (2) For the expansion of the work: There are needed two 
tried catechists, who canalternately (a) itinerate throughout the Colony, 
looking up the scattered members, and opening up fresh fields, and 
(2) reside in Durban for the instruction of catechumens gathered there, 
and for the evangelistic work in the various barracks of indentured 
Indians, and in visiting the immigrant ships on their arrival ; and at 
least one good Bible woman. 

The supply of these needs. The Mission must look (a) to England for 
larger financial help, till such times as the colonists more generally 
recognize their responsibility and the importance of this Mission, and 
give liberally towards its support; and (b) to India for well-proved 
living agents, till such time as this Mission is well established and can 
produce its own. (The training college has been only three years in 
existence.) The members of the Mission are beginning to give voluntary 
help in evangelistic work, and it is impossible to say what an immense 
impetus might be given to their awakening zeal by the arrival of devout 
catechists and Bible women from their own Motherland. 

Book recommended.The Asiatic Danger in the Colonies, by L. E. Neame 


(Routledge), which, while it deals chiefly with the Chinese and Indian Question in 
the Transvaal, contains much useful information about the Indians in Natal. 
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MISSIONARY WORK AMONG THE 
INDIAN COOLIES IN THE DIOCESE 
OF MAURITIUS 


By tue Ricut Rev. tHE Lorpv BISHOP OF 
MAURITIUS 


To come to the point without many words I may say that 
the coolies in Mauritius number about a quarter of a million 
souls, men, women and children. 

Of this number, speaking roughly, two-thirds are located 
in villages and earn their livelihood as servants, small planters, 
washermen, petty traders and the like, while the remaining 
third live in what are called “‘ campements ” and are indentured 
labourers on the sugar estates. 

Probably with few exceptions, all, except those born and 
bred in the island, came in the first instance to Mauritius as 
labourers, but having finished their engagement elected to 
stay in a country where the conditions of life are easier than 
in India. 

The existence of this large Indian population in a small 
island containing only 720 square miles, part of which is 
almost uninhabited, constitutes at once the interest for the 
Missionary and the difficulty of the work. 

Were it not for the fact that a large sphere of usefulness 
is thus open to the Church, a very modest establishment of 
clergy to minister to the English and French Anglicans would 
suffice, since by far the greater number of the Mauritian 
Creoles are Roman Catholics. ‘This, it may be said in passing, 
is only what might be expected, seeing that Mauritius was 
a French possession for years previous to the English occupa- 
tion of 1810. 

As it is, however, the case is altered, and taking into account 
- this large settlement of Indians the number of English clergy 
is quite inadequate, especially as the difficulty of Missionary 
work is enhanced in ways which, for the sake of those who 
have to meet it, we may hope to be unusual. 

I will state the circumstances as briefly as possible. 

1. The coolies who were brought to Mauritius were recruited 
to a very large extent from the lowest classes of the Indian 
people. It could scarcely have been otherwise. ‘They were 
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wanted in the first place to work upon the estates and, in the 
second, to construct the railway which was begun in 1864. 
Neither of these is an employment to which the Indian was 
accustomed at home, as at that time railways had taken but 
little extension in the peninsula, and it is only very recently 
that cane cultivation has been attempted there. 

2. Removal to Mauritius involved crossing the “ black 
water ” and consequently the loss of caste, thereby reducing 
largely the number of persons from whom selection might be 
made, so that the better class of coolie not being available, 
recourse had to be had to those who were more or less out- 
casts in their own country. 

3. The death rate of Mauritius is exceedingly high, being (in 
1906) 40 per 1,000 for the whole island, and as also a certain 
proportion of those who engage as coolies in India return 
home when their term of service has expired, the supply has 
to be maintained by fresh yearly importations. ‘Thus there 
is a constant va et vient among the coolies, and whilst the 
arrival from India of newcomers—mostly heathen and in large 
numbers—keeps up the pagan influences, a not inconsiderable 
number of Mauritius-made Christians return home and are 
lost to the cause of Christianity in the island. 

4. As the coolies are recruited from different parts of India 
the languages which they speak of course vary, and though 
this would be a matter of small importance if spread over 
a large area with well marked locations for the different tribes, 
it complicates the problem of the work of Christian Missions 
in a small island such as Mauritius in a most perplexing 
manner. 

It often happens that within the limits of a village of 200 
or 300 inhabitants, or of an estate of 400 or 500 acres, a know- 
ledge of three Indian languages at least may be required if 
advantage is to be taken of all the opportunities which offer. 
The three to which allusion is made are Hindi, Tamil, and 
Telegu, the first of these being the most useful, though large 
numbers of Indians only understand one of the, other two. 

Whilst upon this question of language, which is, on the 
whole, the crux of the situation, I must add that in the case 
of Mauritian-born Indians, the knowledge of the vernacular 
of their parents is often lost so that they have no language at 
their command in which to express their own ideas or to 
receive fresh ones, except the “ patois Créole ”, which corre- 
sponds to pidgin English in the far East. ‘This may serve for 
the ordinary business of life, but it is a very poor instrument 
to use for the purpose of religious instruction. The Gospels 
and portions of the Book-of Common Prayer have been trans- 
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lated into it, but in neither case can the venture be said to 
have proved successful and but little use is made of the patois 
in Church except in sermons, and then only in a modified . 
form. 

5. This outline of conditions would not be complete if 
I were to omit to state that at first men only being wanted 
for work men only were brought to Mauritius. For some 
time, I have been told, a deplorable state of sexual morality 
prevailed among the Indians in consequence, and the colonial 
government, seeking a remedy, had to insist that among every 
batch of imported coolies there should be a fixed proportion 
of'women. On their arrival these were immediately appro- 
priated as wives or concubines by the men already in the 
island unless, as frequently happened, they had formed on 
board ship a temporary connexion which lasted as long as it 
was to the advantage or pleasure of those concerned, and no 
longer. 

Unhappily this bad start has been perpetuated, and it is 
impossible to say that, however low a standard one may require 
in such matters, that standard has been reached. A govern- 
ment return which I saw lately gave the proportion of illegiti- 
mate births for the whole island at 57 per cent.,; this low 
state of morality being due chiefly to the carelessness of the 
Indian part of the population in the matter of marriage. 

I think then it will be conceded that to Christianize and 
to “ moralize” a large number of people living under the 
conditions which I have tried briefly to describe, is a task 
surrounded with no mean difficulties, and yet these Indians 
are British subjects living under British rule in a so-called 
Christian colony ! 

What is to be done? 

For the last fifty years two Church Societies, the C.M.S. 
and the S.P.G. have helped, or rather, to speak according to 
facts, have been entirely responsible for the Missionary work - 
of the diocese. Owing, however, to financial trouble the 
former of these Societies has passed a resolution to the effect 
that it intends to withdraw from the island and has asked me 
to undertake the charge of the work upon a diminishing grant. 
‘It is evidently not intended that the assistance hitherto given 
should be dropped entirely and all at once, but it does mean 
that in the course of a few years no further help will be forth- 
coming from that source, and that, so far, the diocese will 
have to depend upon its own resources. ‘The position is an 
exceedingly trying one, and I find myself between the Scylla 
of abandonment of work and the Charybdis of want of funds 
for carrying it on. I sincerely hope that the S.P.G. will not 
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follow suit and reduce us to impotency as a Missionary 
Church. 

And yet I do not think it can be fairly said that Missions 
in Mauritius have been in the past or are at the present time 
a failure, unless we compare them with astonishing numerical 
successes such as Uganda. I have had figures put before me 
which showed that, tried by the test of numbers, the result 
obtained in Mauritius was fairly satisfactory and such as might 
be expected among a slow-moving people like the Indians. 
Rather would any one on the spot say that there was a call 
to greater efforts and to a wider casting of the net. I hope 
that some answer to this call may be given in the future, but 
the gradual retirement of the C.M.S. from the island is a great 
blow, and I confess that I find myself face to face with a 
problem of which I can as yet find no solution. 

As Missionary work is at present organized a limited portion 
of the ground is covered by (1) English Missionaries, male 
and female, and (2) by native clergy and catechists. 

Of the former there are ten and of the latter an equal 
number. The principal efforts have been made in the larger 
towns of the island where a more settled population of Indians 
exists, and where it has been possible to collect congregations 
of Indian Christians with a resident native clergyman. These 
can also to a certain extent reach the coolies of the neigh- 
bouring estates and, except in Port Louis, visit, as far as they 
are allowed to do so, the “‘ campements ” where the coolies 
are lodged. 

In such places one person has both the settled work of 
a clergyman and the evangelistic work of a Missionary to 
perform, always with the limitation imposed by the language 
difficulty mentioned above. 

There is no necessity to enlarge upon the former of these 
as it is familiar to all at home, whereas the latter is distinctive. 
The coolie labourer is at work all, or nearly all, the day and 
comes home tired at night just as elsewhere, so that it is only 
in the late afternoon or evening that he can be approached. 
Except in the crop season—August to December—he is to a 
certain extent free on Sundays, and can, if he has the inclin- 
ation, attend service. Otherwise the native clergyman must 
go to him and, so far as their limited number allows, and the 
managers of estates accord permission, this is done. 

I may call this the actual contact of Christianity with 
heathenism. 'To make the contact the requisites are a friendly 
manager, a tactful clergyman, and a moderately well-disposed 
coolie. When these exist together the clergyman goes into 
the “campement”, talks informally to any who will listen 
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to him, tries to teach them a hymn or a prayer and answers 
questions. 

At first no result is to be expected, but patience and perse- 
verance always produce some effect, and after a time some of 
the more venturesome or more inquiring will agree to come 
to a rather more formal service held in a schoolroom, if there 
is one handy, or in a hired room if there is not. These few 
form the nucleus of a possible congregation. The next step 
isa hard one. Hearing and accepting are two, as the French 
would say, and it may very probably be the case that of those 
who attend the service none, or very few, will be willing to 
put themselves under instruction with a view to baptism. 

There has been a distinct effort made by our Missionaries 
in Mauritius of late years to require a high standard among 
the converts, and I was much struck the other day when 
I was told that a native offering himself for baptism in our 
Church was exposed to persecution from friends and relations 
which would not be the case if he took the same step in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Naturally I asked the reason of 
this, and the only answer I could get was that his profession 
and baptism must with us be open and avowed, whereas the 
Roman Catholics allowed them to be private. I put this 
down as I was told it without vouching for the accuracy of 
the statement. 

Whether this be correct or not, it is certain that the difficulty 
arises when the hearer has to make up his mind whether he 
will be baptized or not. Often he cannot face the ordeal, 
the estrangement of friends, the betrayal of his caste. It is 
well that there should be such a test, for, to a great extent, 
it is a guarantee of sincerity. But many shirk it. 

I was looking a short while ago for a native schoolmaster 
to go to Praslin, Seychelles. A young man, an Indian, came 
to me in Port Louis and offered to go. He had a government 
certificate and was quite willing; he had been taught. in 
a Mission School but was’ not baptized. I teld him that 
I could only send a Christian to take charge of a Mission 
School, but he professed himself ready to be baptized, provided 
that it was not done in the face of his relatives! He could 
not face that. 

Another agency by which we try to reach the children of 
Indian coolies is the schools. The most important of these, 
from a Missionary point of view, are the Aided Schools, that 
is to say, those which are maintained and managed by the 
Missions but literally subsidised by the government. We have 
about twenty of these in Mauritius. Religious instruction is 
given in them to all the children except to the few who are 
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withdrawn from one cause or another, and, although it would 
be untrue to say that a large number of the scholars become 
Christians, competent observers consider that most of the 
subsequent conversions may be traced to the influence of the 
school. 

In connexion with the C.M.S. there are two orphanages, 
each of which receives about sixty children, in one case boys, 
in the other girls. Many of these are Indian children who 
are brought up under Christian influences and in course of 
time baptized and confirmed. I much fear that owing to the 
intended withdrawal of the C.M.S. both these orphanages will 
have to be abandoned for lack of funds and English lady 
superintendents. ; 

I must mention also the Medical Mission which is indirectly 
producing some effect upon the Indians of Mauritius. With 
the help of the colonial government a lady doctor is supported 
in connexion with the Church for work among the wives and 
children of the coolies. It is not too much to say that, owing 
to circumstances upon which I need not enlarge, these, the 
poorest people of the community, are, from a medical point 
of view, almost entirely neglected. It would be hard to speak 
too highly of Dr. Janet Horwood’s self-denying efforts for her 
patients, and, as Missionary work is carried on by others 
alongside Dr. Horwood’s medical work, a certain number of 
those who would otherwise never hear about a Saviour come 
under Christian instruction. Not infrequently it is possible 
to follow up the impression produced in the first instance at 
the dispensaries, and proof of results other than medical could 
be brought forward. 

I think also that it is a hopeful sign that the Missionaries, 
whether English or native, report numerous inquirers who 
come to them in the evening to talk on religious subjects even 
though such “ talks” sometimes lead to nothing definite. A 
native deacon told me a short while ago that he could find 
little time for reading for Priests’ Orders because he was 
generally engaged in “ talking ” to people up to eleven o’clock 
at night. 

The above is, I think, a fair and uncoloured account of the 
Missionary work of the Church in Mauritius at the present 
time. I am now starting a Training College for native Clergy 
and have accepted five students with the intention of taking 
a sixth when a suitable candidate presents himself. Of these 
two are Creoles of Mauritius, the remainder Indians. 

Had I known earlier of the intention of the C.M.S. to 
withdraw gradually from the Missionary work of the diocere 
I should probably have let this venture stand over for a time, 
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as its maintenance will be a heavy drain upon possible resources. 
As, however, it is on the point of opening I shall do my best 
to support it. 

It is an obvious duty to let as little as possible of the Mis- 
sionary work carried on in the diocese fall through, but it is 
impossible to contemplate without apprehension the probable 
retirement in the near future of nine out of ten English 
Missionaries and the closing of the orphanages. 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
AMONGST IMPORTED COOLIES IN 
THE TRANSVAAL 


By toe REV. LATIMER FULLER 
Community oF THE ResuRRECTION, JOHANNESBURG 


In the Transvaal there are three kinds of imported “ coolies ”, 
namely, natives from India, natives from China, and natives from all 
parts of South Africa, but especially from Portuguese Territory. 

In the Transvaal, also, these imported workers serve under three 
different kinds of conditions, namely, (1) as free servants choosing their 
own work ; (2) as contract servants who, before leaving their country, 
have signed a contract to work for a definite period ; (3) as diamond 
mine workers, who not only come under contract, but during the time 
of their contract are not allowed to leave the premises on which they 
work, under any pretext whatever. 

Imported Indians in the Transvaal work as free servants, and not inas 
great numbers as those in Natal. In Pretoria and Johannesburg there 
are only about eight Indian Christian families altogether. No work is 
being done for them by the Church, though the matter has been brought 
to the notice of the Synod. One priest, free to attend to them, and 
to travel to all the towns where they settle, would be sufficient at 
present. 

But there are rumours that before long there will be an attempt 
made again to introduce large numbers of Indians to work on the Gold 
reef, and in that case it will be necessary to organize a work similar to 
that for the imported African natives on the gold mines. 

The Chinese number nearly sixty thousand, and work entirely on 
the gold mines. Some attempt was made to find a means of ministering 
to them, but it failed, and now they are going away rapidly, and it is 
said that by the end of 1908 there will be none left. With the Chinese 
and native coolies the problem is the same, and it will remain a lasting 
sorrow that the Church failed to take the opportunity of teaching 
them during the three years that they were away from their native 


surroundings. 
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The native imported coolics are with us now and in very great 
numbers; there are always about one hundred and ten thousand 
working on the mines of the Rand, and practically all these are imported. 
The natives of the Transvaal do not work much in the mines, but 
chiefly as house boys, or in shops, &c. 

The difficulties of Work among these imported men are as follow :— 

(1) Languages. There are about ten languages in use. 

(2) Variety of heathen customs. Each tribe has its own customs, 
which introduce special disciplinary difficulties. 

(3) Criminals. At a large labour centre there is always a natural 
gathering together of criminals who have reasons for not staying in 
their own country. 

(4) Antecedents. It is often impossible to find out a man’s past 
record. 7 

(5) European influence. This is far oftener bad than good, since in 
a mine camp white men are not generally of a high stamp. 

(6) Getting into touch. ‘There are not many Christians, and therefore 
few that can be used as Catechists or teachers among these imported 
men and they will not listen readily to men of other tribes. 

(7) Weakness of Church Missions. In many places from which men 
come the Native Mission is merely a very secondary adjunct of the 
work of the parish priest, who ministers chiefly to the Europeans. In 
such work finance is the great difficulty. The heathen have no great 
wish to pay for a religion which they do not believe in. 

But these difficulties have some compensations :— 

(1) The Bishop of Lebombo has a way of calling this Gold Reef the 
University of his Lebombo natives. It certainly does awake many 
aspirations which would lie dormant if the men did not come to this 
great living human centre. 

(2) Again, at such a place the man is free from the very strong 
influences of tribe and family which keep him from leaving the old 
customs. It is a great opportunity, therefore, for evangelizing him. 

(3) Those who do become converted here return to their own 
people as evangelists. 

To evangelize the people there are :— 

(1) White Mtsstonaries, who, though they can never be very useful 
in getting into direct touch with the heathen, owing to their pronuncia- 
tion of the languages, are most necessary for all organization. _Work 
among the mines is more wearying, and takes more out of a man than 
any other sort of work. ‘Thus it is very needful to have sufficient white 
men with plenty of backbone to cheer up and direct the native 
evangelists. Most of the first part of getting hold of the heathen can 
be done by a layman effectively. 

(2) Christian natives on the mines. When one can, one gets hold 
of one or two such on a mine to visit other natives, and get them to 
know something about Christianity. 

(3) When a small congregation has been started on some mine, 
a Catechist—native—is placed there to take charge of the work ; these 
have to be paid £3 to £4 a month. 
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(4) Students from College. These at our Catechists’ College are 
able to do a good deal of preaching work on Sundays on the 
mines. 

(5) All along the Reef also we have Travelling Catechists. ‘These 
are not allowed to attend to congregations, but their work is to tramp 
from mine to mine to find out new comers and those who are going 
away, and to return every week to our centre at Johannesburg to 
report what they have done. These also have to be paid. 

We have not yet found any man—native—however keen, who has 

‘been able to carry on this mine work really well for periods of more 
than two years at a time. Most of them have to be moved to fresh 
work oftener. 

The system of getting into touch in the first instance is by going 
on Sunday mornings to the Mine Compounds to preach to the heathen 
in the open air. We do this by ourselves and through our catechists at 
about 110 different places each Sunday. This by itself, without 
schools and churches, is little use, for some will want to be taught ; 
these must have a place provided where they can learn ; therefore we 
erect on the mines little iron school-churches, where we hold classes 
and services. Since last February we have been able to secure nine of 
these on the Reef. We have about nineteen altogether, at intervals. 
The Reef which we have to cover is about sixty miles long, with a few 
outlying extra centres. We have in the Johannesburg district about 
110 natives working for us in one capacity or another. Many of these 
do not work on the Reef, but minister to congregations of ‘Transvaal 
natives in the country. 

As the work goes at present, we calculate that the Reef Mission itself 
costs out of pocket about £450 per annum. On the other hand, the 
congregations of the country places produce large sums. If the Reef 
were not here the Native Mission would be nearly self-supporting. 

Any native, on applying for Christian instruction, is taught by the 
catechist for a few weeks until he sees whether he is in earnest. He 
has to pay his share to the cost of his school at the same time ; also he 
must be regular in attendance at his class. After a regular attendance 
for three months, he may be brought to the priest by the catechist. 
The priest examines him, and if satisfied makes hima catechumen. As 
catechumen he has to attend class well for at least ayear, and then, if still 
satisfactory, can be brought again by the catechist to the priest, who 
may then baptize him. As, however, the native on the Reef generally 
comes for a period of only six months at a time, he does not often 
arrive, here, at the stage of baptism. . This ought to be the rule at all 

- labour centres, but it is not. We meet in the Northern Transvaal 
many cases of natives baptized at centres outside the Transvaal who 
have received only short instruction, and, moreover, have been poly- 
gamists at the time of baptism, which is an infringement of Provincial 
Canons. (See Difficulty 4.) 

On the mines in the immediate neighbourhood of the town of 
Johannesburg there are evangelists of every or at least of many Christian 
bodies. ‘This produces considerable confusion. As we get further 
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away from the town, however, we generally find ourselves the only 
ones. 


With reference to the question of books on the subject, I know of none except 
pamphlets I have written, and which, however roughly, contain information. 
(1) Romance of an African Mission, and (2) Native Missions in South Africa. 
Both of these can be obtained from The Secretary, House of the Resurrection, 
Mirfield, 
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